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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


Before we go off the deep end in this matter 
of the curtailment of consumer credit, it would 
be well to pause long enough to be sure what 
we are doing. The fact of the matter is, of course, 
that what is known as consumer credit (that is 
instalment credit, charge accounts, and the like 
made to individuals who wish to buy some of 
the ordinary comforts or conveniences of modern 
life) may or may not per se be particularly in- 
flationary in its effect. Certainly it may be less 
inflationary than some of the other practices 
which seem to pass unsuspected. 

First of all, let it be carefully remembered 
that the enlargement of consumer credit may not 
in any way increase the volume of funds which 
can be brought to bear upon the markets. If di- 
rectly or indirectly the funds thus placed at the 
disposal of the consumer are currency or deposits 
brought into being for this purpose in the process 
of extension of bank credit, the process is, of 
course. definitely inflationary in nature. It may 
well be questioned, however, whether even this 
lending is more inflationary than that involved 
when a commercial bank (to say nothing of the 
Federal Reserve) buys a government bond or 


other obligation. Indeed it is obvious that one is 
fully as inflationary as the other, the chief, if 
not the only, real difference being that the in- 
flationary force may in the first instance be felt 
in a different market for the most part. 
Funds Pass to Public 
But. of course, when the government spends 
the proceeds of such borrowing, the funds pass 
into the hands of the general public. Purchasing 
Continued on page 28 
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Peak Bull Market 
Is Still to Come! 


By KENNETH WARD* 
Delafield and Delafield 
Members, New York Stock Exchange 


In reviewing background and technical position of stock 
market, Mr. Ward sees, despite contradictory factors in 
price trends, a continued upward movement. Explains 
use and limitations of charts in stock market analysis. 
Foresees undiminished attraction for equities because of 
inflationary trend, and contends Dow-Jones averages are 
likely to reach a new high between 235 and 240, though 
there may be brief setbacks. Lists desirable stocks. 


The penalty anyone pays for constantly writing about 
the market, or in this case forecasting, is that sooner 
or later he is asked to stick his neck out publicly and 
express an opinion before an audience. I thank you for 
the honor and especially for listening. 

Recently I felt a little like Daniel Boone when he was 
asked if he was ever lost in the wilderness. After some 
hesitation he replied, ‘‘No I was never lost, but once I was 
confused for three days.’ Who of us during these past few 
years with such erratic markets and constantly changing 
news will not admit to confusion at some time or other? I 
certainly am no exception, for nowhere is pride of opinion 
more expensive than in the stock market and any opinion 
I express to you today is with the humbleness that has 
developed through making many costly mistakes. 

My basic hope and motive in forecasting the market 
is to be on the winning. side more often than on the 
losing side, and in that connection I need and use all the 
financial tools and yardsticks at my disposal. Let me say 
at the start that if I happen to be right on any prosnos- 
tication I expect no credit or recognition, but expect to 
be adequately blamed if wrong. I find that the public 
have the unhappy human faculty of reminding you of all 
mistakes, even some of those made years ago. I am 
dividing this talk into three parts: first some brief 


remarks on market background; second some comments 
Continued on page 42 


*A talk by Mr. Ward before the 


Association of Customers’ 
Brokers, New York City, Oct. 17, 1950. 


CONVENTION ISSUE OUT TODAY—Section Two of today’s “Chronicle” consti- 
tutes an 80-page special supplement devoted to the Annual Convention of the National 


Security Traders Association at Virginia Beach, Va. 


Economic Problems of 
A Defense Economy 


By SUMNER H. SLICHTER* 
Lamont University Professor, Harvard University 


Maintaining most important economic problem is to 
accelerate production, Dr. Slichter sees: (1) need for 
greater technological research; (2) retention of older 
workers; and (3) higher rate of capital investment. Ad- 
vocates no ceilings on general prices, but upholds indi- 
rect controls as theoretically effective in keeping prices 
down. Contends, however these controls, under union 
domination, cannot be applied drastically. Says keeping 
inequities of inflation to a minimum is a major problem. 


I 


Where is the economy headed and how will savings 
institutions be affected by current trends? 

The economy is engaged in a production contest with 
Russia that will last for an indefinite period—perhaps 
five years, perhaps ten years, or even 
longer. The quickened contest with 
Russia is having the immediate ef- 
fect of causing the United States to 
raise its expenditures on defense and 
foreign military aid in the next year 
to about $30 billion a year—about 
double the amount planned before 
the Korean War. Expenditures on 
defense and military foreign aid will 
be roughly 11% of the net national 
product and over 12% of the na- 
tional income. It is interesting to 
note that Emanuel Shinwell, British 
Minister of Defense, speaking before 
Parliament last summer, estimated 
that Russia is spending about 13% 
of her national income on military 
purposes. No one knows how much will have to be spent 
on defense and foreign military aid two or three years 
from now. The projected increase in the armed forces 
to three million men may turn out to be too small. Fur- 


Continued on page 24 


Prof. S. H. Slichter 


*An address by Dr. Slichter before Fall Management Conference of 
the National Savings and Loan League, New York City, Oct. 16, 1950. 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 

in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 

participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 
(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, 


nor are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities 
discussed.) 


H. THEODORE BIRR, JR. 
President, First California Co., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
(Bank of America, N. T. & S. A.) 


One of the foremost require- 
ments of a good security is assur- 
ance of regular income payments. 
In addition, such a security should, 
to some de- 
gree, afford 
m aintenance 
of the invest- 
or’s purchas- 
ing power. 
This is espe- 
cially requi- 
site these days 
as the march 
of inflation 
leaves its ugly 
imprint on the 
economic 
sands of our 
time. Viewed 
in the light of 
foregoing 
background, this writer selects the 
capital stock of Bank of Amer- 
ica, N.T. & S.A., as a security 
suited to the times. 

Here are the facts behind the 
selection: During the past six 
years the Bank of America stock 
has had seven increases in the 
cash dividend rate in addition to 
stock.dividends of 662% in 1945, 
20% in 1949 and a 2-for-1 stock 
split in 1950. 

The cash dividend increases, 
stock dividends and stock split 
are the end results of good earn- 
ing power. The latter, in turn, is 
a direct reflection of an alert and 
aggressive management taking ad- 
vantage of the growth of indus- 
try and population in California 
during the past 15 years—partic- 
ularly the years since 1940. 

It is interesting to note that 100 
shares, purchased in January 1940 
and producing cash dividend of 
$240 on an annual basis, would 
have grown to 400 shares by Octo- 
ber 1950 with a current annual 
cash dividend of $640. According- 
ly, the annual income has in- 
creased by 166°%. What is even 
more interesting is the fact that 
the adjusted cost of the shares ac- 
quired in 1939, after giving effect 
to the rights received in 1950, 
would be $3,400; whereas, the ap- 
proximate market value of the 
shares today would be $10,600. 
The original investment has, 
therefore, increased by 211.7%. 

The conclusion is inescapable, 
therefore, that the stock of Bank 
of America is an ideal security at 
this time for growth and liberal 
income based upon its past per- 
formance. 


PAUL O. FREDERICK 


Partner, Paul Frederick & Co., 
New York City 

(Puerto Rico Water Resources 
Authority Elec. Revenue Bonds) 

Being a dealer in tax-exempt 
securities, it is natural that the 
security I like best would fall in 
this category. The Puerto Rico 
Water Re- 
se urees 
Authority 
Electric 
Revenue 
Bonds under 
provisions of 
the Acts of 
Congress 
now in force 
are exempt 
from both 
Federal in- 
come and 
State taxa- 
tion. Bonds 
are now  oOf- 
fered at vields 
ranging from 
2.25% for 10-year 


H. T. Birr, Jr. 


Paul O. Frederick 


maturities to 


2.75% for 30-year maturities. To 
equal this return, an investor in 
the 50% tax bracket would have 
to invest in taxable securities 
yielding 5.50%. All indications 
now are that taxes will be even 
higher so, therefore, tax exemp- 
tion shouid be increasingly valu- 
able, and the fact that these 
bonds are exempt by Act of Con- 
gress might be important at some 
later date. 

The Puerto Rico Water Re- 
sources Authority was organized 
in 1941 by Act of the Puerto Rico 
Legislature. It owns most of the 
electrical generating and _ dis- 
tributing properties on the Island, 
serving an area of 3,435 square 
miles and a population of over 
2,200,000 people. The growth and 
improvement of the economy of 
Puerto Rico during the past 15 


years have been extraordinary and 
is a story in itself. 

As far as the bonds are con- 
cerned, they are amply secured by 
pledge of the revenues of the 
Water Resources system. Sales 
have increased from 175,000,000 
kilowatt-hours in 1942 to 404,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1950. 
Net income has increased from 
$2,412,000 in 1942 to $5,725,000 for 
year ending April, 1950. This was 
better than two times bond 
charges. The general credit 
Puerto Rico is exceptionally good. 
Neither the government nor any 
of its 77 municipalities nor any of 
its agencies has ever defaulted or 
been delinquent in its obligations. 
There has never been a foreclos- 
ure of a single Federal Housing 
Authority loan in the Island, and 
nearly $100,000,000 of such loans 
are Outstanding. 

Puerto Rico itself part of 
the United States, and its people 
are United States citizens. The 
Island has a long record of stable 
government and democratic order. 
While previously the Governor 
was appointed by the President 
of the United States, he is now 
elected by the people of Puerto 
Rico, The President of the United 
States appoints the Auditor of 
Puerto Rico and the Justices of 
the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico, 
and a District Federal Judge. De- 
cisions from the local courts may 
be appealed to the Federal Circuit 
Court in Boston and, in last resort. 
to the United States Supreme 
Court, The Island Legislature is 
elected by direct vote of the 
people for four years. All Acts 
passed by the Legislature are re- 
quired to be reported to the Con- 
gress of the United States, which 
has reserved the power and au- 
thority to annul them: this 
authority has, however, never 
been exercised. 

Some people have expressed the 
fear that Puerto Rico will even- 
tually sever its political ties with 
the United States and, therefore, 
their obligations will be those of 
a foreign government. 
little basis for this fear as the 
association of Puerto Rico with 
the United States is too beneficial 
to the Island from an economic 
view; Puerto Ricans are proud of 
their United States citizenship. 
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This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 





Bank of America, N. T. & S. A. 
H. Theodore Birr, Jr., President 
of First California Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. (Page 2) 


Puerto Rico Water Resources 
Authority Electric Revenue 
Bonds—Paul O. Frederick, Part- 
ner, Paul Frederick & Co., New 
York City. (Page 2) 


International Silver—George Gar- 
field, Partner, Garfield & Co.. 
New York City. (Page 2) 


Medium and Lower Medium Grade 
Municipals — Cell H. Stevens, 
Manager, Analytical Depart- 
ment, Tripp & Co., New York 
City. (Page 35) 











GEORGE GARFIELD 
Partner, Garfield & Co., 
New York City, Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 
and Other Exchanges 


(International Silver) 


The stock I like best 
national Silver because: 

In 3 years and 9 months they 
have paid $26.50 cash dividends. 
Reasonable probability of mainte- 
nance of $6 annual rate. Capitali- 
zation small: 364,792 common 
shares; 200,000 preferred. Pre- 
ferred pays $1.75, presenting total 
burden of $350,000. This requires 
but the skimming of a_ small 
amount of cream in an enterprise 
averaging $60,000,000 annual sales 
for the last four years. 

Good will for products superb 
(1847 Rogers, Holmes & Edwards, 
International Sterling brands). 
Advertising good. Management by 
men who have a personal identifi- 
cation with the company to a high 
and admirable degree. 

Labor relations among the best 
in the United States. Almost a 
paternalism in the relations be- 
tween the company and the com- 
munity in which it “lives” (Meri- 
den and Wallingford, Conn.). 

Products classifiable as 
luxury in prewar era. Rise in 
standard of living has absorbed 
them as necessaries. Amazing in- 
crease in marriages and births, 
upsetting all the pat theories of 
vital statisticians, promises sus- 
tained good business for years. 
Second and third generation 
Americans are better buying po- 
tential than older. ‘“‘Heirloom” 
attitude towards tableware sup- 
planted by use and decor attitude. 

Potentialities for extension of 
field of operations substantial. 

Progress within company in ef- 
ficiency of production has been 
continuous, resulting, among other 
things, in no rise in prices in 
almost 10 years, a .- veritable 
phenomenon in commodities. The 
company has no funded debt and 
has evidently been able to defray 
the costs of improvements and 
new plants within its. capital 
framework, obviating borrowing 
and improving the leverage of the 
common stock all the time. 

Review of the chart 
compels the conclusion that 
though an old company it is still 
a “growth” 
net 


is Inter- 


were 


business 


situation. Range of 
the °30s from 
$7.54 million to $17 million: range 
in the 40s was from $23 million to 
$68.57 million. 

The ‘50s seem to augur well. 
Naturally the course of this busi- 
like tied in 
with the course of the general na- 


sales in was 


ness is, any other, 
tional and international economy. 

The last few years the domestic 
company has not even included its 
Canadian its state- 


Continued on page 35 
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Is the Bull Market 
Coming to a Pause? 


By ALFRED HECHT 
Partner of Hecht & Co., Members New York Stock Exchange 


Mr. Hecht contends that stock prices will experience a setback. 
Later a firm base will be established not to be broken for a 
long time. Says it might take a year for new highs. 


The so-called ‘public,’ which 
was cautious during the past bull 
move, is now a buyer of securities. 
Businessmen are accumulating in- 
ventories of 
an alarming 
size, thus 
driving prices 
up. Such over- 
confidence 
bears in itself 
the seeds for a 
technical re- 
cession. 

This year 
big inventory 
profits are 
created by the 
present infla- 
tionary move, 
andthisin 
turn might 
bring on 
sharply increased taxes and more 
government intervention plus 
measures intended to stop runa- 
way markets. The fear of higher 
taxation in 1951 might bring on 
heavy profit-taking during the rest 
of this year in the stock market. 
It is likely that in many cases 1951 
earnings will be substantially 
lower. This and the combined 
threat of retroactive excess profit 
taxes and higher personal income 
taxes might cause a more con- 
servative dividend policy. 

Higher business and personal 
taxes are in the making. Special 
profit taxes will pay for part of 
the rearmament program. Even if 
the complicated foreign situation 
should ease somewhat, taxes must 
be raised. Normal business cannot 
start until the scare buying done 
by business since the Korean 
crisis is absorbed; that buying 
spree started an artificial boom. 
Housewives hoarded sugar, coffee, 
canned goods, nylons and sheets; 
men bought tires, ordered auto- 
mobiles, home freezers, refrigera- 
tors and washing machines. Many 
tried to beat stiffer credit terms 
and are loaded up with debt which 
delays the normal buying power 
till Mr. and Mrs. Consumer have 
caught up again. 

This hoarding and advance buy- 
ing made for an entirely artificial 
inventory situation and has ex- 
hausted much personal and cor- 
porate buying power. Our produc- 
tion capacity can amply take care 
of the implements of war under 
the preparedness program. 

All this does not look like a 
bull motive on top of an exist- 
ing boom. The panic buying of 
last July and August anticipated 





Alfred Hecht 


to a. considerable extent the 
normal seasonal pickup of busi- 
ness generally experienced later 


in the year. But things get used 
up, and it will not take too long 


and bad news in advance. If I 


were allowed to look into the crys- 


tal ball, a market bottom will 
loom in early spring and a double 
bottom may be attained again in 
June of next year. During this 
period security prices should find 
a firm base not to be broken for 
a long time. Then the short-lived 
bear move or normal reaction, 
whichever you prefer to call it, 
will be over and the normal 
growth advance should continue. 


Investors who depend on and do 
not wish to lose their income, 
might be consoled by the idea that 
after the excesses are taken care 
of, normal conditions will rule 
again. The market has hardly re- 
flected the accumulation of assets 
by many corporations since 1940, 
the rehabilitation and improve- 
ments of industrial properties 
which is only beginning to show 
in increased earnings, and a more 
liberal dividend policy towards 
the stockholders. While the short 
swing speculator and trader wants 
to take advantage of such tech- 
nical setbacks, the investor might 
wait out such a period. 

A strong economy and full em- 
ployment will in time absorb the 
unwarranted forward buying 
which has taken place. The neces- 
sity for military preparedness and 
a big standing army will help to 
keep employment and taxation on 
a high level. All this carries with- 
in itself the elements of pros- 
perity, inflation and a stock 
market boom. Maybe someday 
peace with teeth in it will be es- 
tablished. 


It is an old story that people 
shy away from buying in declin- 
ing markets and some people will 
feel when the market advance 
starts again next year that it is 
unwarranted, forgetting normal 
growth conditions. After the im- 
pending reaction the highs of the 
Dow-Jones averages of this year 
can be expected to be surpassed. 
It might take a year but it would 
mark the beginning of a very big 
bull market. Possibly this market 
will be based on peace, prosperity, 
currency inflation, or change of 
Administration. Nobody can see so 
far ahead, but when the 1950 
highs are eventually surpassed, it 
surely will mean that the infla- 
tionary spiral of the market is on 
again and the market will ascend 
to new unprecedented highs. 


Whitney Curry Opens 


BRADENTOWN, Fla.—Whitney 
Curry is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 224 North 
18th Street, West. He was for- 
merly with Tripp & Co. 
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to absorb these inventories, es- 
pecially with employment at such T. H. Eddy Opens 
high gear, stockpiling, and a busy RENO, Nev.—Thomas H. Eddy 
armament industry. is engaging in a securities busi- 
Stock markets discount good ness. 
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What's Ahead for Business? 


By Q. FORREST WALKER* 


Economist, R. H. 


Macy & Co., Inc. 


After reviewing main features of business trends, prominent 
retail economist predicts, due to momentum of present expan- 
sion, business will be good during balance of year, but may 
experience intermediate slackening in first quarter of 1951. 
Holds sharp rise in prices since Korean hostilities, though dis- 
turbing, may be partially curbed, and if our economic affairs 
are managed properly, no dangerous inflation appears likely in 
foreseeable future. Looks for some shortages, but says defense 
expenditures will not exceed 10% of gross national product. 


Under present conditions, sound 
appraisal of the business outlook 
is exceptionally difficult. Com- 
plex political, psychological and 
economic 
forces are 
now shaping 
the future 
trend of busi- 
ness. We can- 
not now assess 
the combined 
effect of these 
forces with 
any great de- 
gree of assur- 
ance. The mass 
hysteria which 
developed so 
quickly after 
the Korean 
lundings has 
been followed 
by deepening doubts about the 
longer future, We have been ex- 
posed to a deluge of private and 
official opinion about business 
prospects. Much of this opinion has 
been of a highly emotive charac- 
ter. It has contributed substan- 
tially to our fears and anxieties. 
The initial shock still lingers and 
our perspective is dimmed. It is 
not easy to maintain an objective 
point of view. We know that 
purely random factors may upset 
the most carefully considered busi- 
ness judgments. But businessmen 
must make judgments and some- 
where between the extremes of 
current opinion we must find a 
prudent course. 

To analyze business 
we must inake certain assump- 
tions. For purposes of this dis- 
cussion, it has been assumed: that 
there will not be a World War III; 
that the grand strategy of our 
enemies will be to pursue, with 
patience and cunning, various tac- 
tics designed to undermine our 
strength at home and abroad; and 
that we will have the wisdom to 
plan and execute effective counter- 
offensives without destroying our 
basic freedoms, or the primary 
sources of our great moral and 
economic strength. It is further 
assumed that the direct monetary 
outlay for this program will not 
greatly exceed the projected an- 
nual rate of $30 billion by June 
1951. Until our defense plans are 
more definitely matured, nothing 
more than a qualified, short-range 
judgment can be attempted. 


Q. Forrest Walker 


prospects, 


Main Features of Business Trend 


It is desirable to review 
some of the features of the 
general business trend prior to 
the opening of hostilities in Korea. 
Revival started in the 


briefly 
Mali 


mid-sum- 


*Remarks of Mr. Walker at the Pane! 
Discussion of the Boston Conference on 
Distribution, Boston, Mass., Oct. 17, 1950. 
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mer of 1949. In July of that year, 
the Federal Reserve index of in- 
dustrial production was 163, the 
lowest monthiy figure siace Feb- 
ruary 1946. Eleven months later, 
this index was about 21% higher. 
During the first half of 1950, ana 
particularly in the secoiid quar- 
ter, the revival rapidly picked up 
momentum, due principally to 
phenomenal increases in new con- 
struction and automobile output. 
From January to July 15 (on de- 
sensonalizea basis), personal in- 
come vayments, supplemented by 
the veterans’ insurance dividend, 
increased moderately; retail sales 
including automobiles rose about 
8%: department store sales ad- 
vanced about 6%; and wholesale 
prices advanced about 4. 

Several months before the out- 
break of Korean hostilities, mans 
business observers were disturbed 
about the general character 
this revival, particularly the lav- 
ish use of credit to finance resi- 
dential building and the rising to- 
tal of consumer credit used to 
purchase automobiles, television 
sels, appliances and other goods. 
There was growing doubt about 
our ability to maintain the then 
current rates of expansion tor any 
protracted period. The average 
citizen, riding around in a newly 
acauired automobile, could per- 
sonally view the residential boom. 
It was tangible evidence of tne 
business prosperity he heard about 
on the radio or read about in the 
newsnapers. If there were scat- 
tered signs of pending readjust- 
ments to more normal levels, they 
were not ordinarily deemea very 
significant. Then came Korea ana 
the expansion received a_ iresh 
impetus. 

Hysterical Buying 

What has happened since June 
24, 1950, is now familiar history 
and typical of all such periods. 
Frightened consumers rushed out 
to buy items which were in short 
supply in World War Il. For the 
four weeks ended July 1, 1950, 
department store sales were about 
2% greater than in the corre- 
sponding veriod of 1949, and in 
the succeeding four weeks, the 
gain was 30%. Thereaiter, the 
rate of increase slowed down: and 
the most recent four-week period 
shows a gain of 10%. To replace 
depleted stocks, merchants bought 
heavily and outstanding orders 
rose sharply. Similarly, manufac- 
turers of hard and soft consume 
goods and capital equipment hur- 
ried to rebuild their inventories. 
Backlogs for raw materials, semi- 
finished and finisned 
mounted rapidiy. Our production 
index in September, it 
was at the nighest level since the 
mid-summer of During the 
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third quarter, automobile produc- 
tion and new construction con- 
tinued at a record-breaking pace. 

Prices of sensitive raw materiais 
scored large advances, but iately 
have eased moderately. The BLS 
index of wholesale prices is now 
about 7.4% higher than on Junie 
20, 1950. From June 15 to Aug. 15, 
the consumer price index 
vanced 1.6%. 

Passage of the Defense Proauc- 
tion Act of 1950 armed the Presi- 
dent with broad powers to invoke 
such economic controis aS may ve 
deemed necessary to meet present 
and future needs. Inventory con- 
trol has been establisned Over a 
list of critical materials; steps 
have been taken to ensure priority 
of defense orders; Regulation W 
has been reinvoked to curb in- 
stalment buying. Some restraints 
on real estate credit have been 
approved and others are in ine 
muking. Efforts are being made 
to curtai] the speculative use ot 
bank credit. Congress has acted 
promptly to pass a new tax bill; 
but, in tne iace of a great national 
emergency, it has showed no com- 
parabie zeal to climinate unneccs- 
sary public spending, reduce or 
postpone other non-defense ex- 
penditures and divert these bil- 
lions to urgent defense needs. 

In an endeavor to look ahead, 
prospective defense expenditures 
commana first attention. Con- 
gress has more than doubled de- 
fense apprepvriations; but we ar 
told that detense spending may 
not reach a $30 billion annual rate 
before next June. If this estimate 
proves to ie correct, perhaps we 
cannot expect much more than 3 
$6 to $8 billion increase in direct 
defense outlays during tne bal- 
ance of fiscal 1951. Very proba- 
bly, the main impact ol increased 
detense spending will come in tiie 
seconc quarter of 1951. It now 
appears likely that the Federal 
cash budget will show a large sui- 
plus in the first quarter of 1951 
and we mavy possibly still be in 
the black next June. 


ade 


National Income Increase May Be 
Moderate 

When we consider the magni- 
tude of the tax bite and the pros- 
pective increase in defense ex- 
penditures, the net addition to the 
income stream may be less than 
we have generally expected. Nat- 
ural corrective forces, supple- 
mented by credit controls, suggest 
the early return of more normal 
rates of automobile’ production 
and new residential construction. 
The momentum of the presenti ex- 
pansion indicates that business 
will be good during the balaiice of 
the vear, but we may experience 
some intermediate slackeniiig in 
the rate of business activity dui- 
ing the first quarter of 1951, It ts 
important to remember that we 
are not now confronted with the 
situation we had in 1940 when the 
official statistics showed about 
8,000,000 unemployed and produc- 
tidi) was some 35°% less than it is 
at the present time. In physical 
terms, expansion possibilities 
pear more iimited. 


ap- 


The sharp rise in commodity, 
prices since the beginning oi Ko- 
rean hostilities is deeply disturb- 
ing. Very probabiy, many ot 
extreme. advances will be cor- 
rected, but somewhat higher prices 
than prevailed before Korea will 
doubtless versist 
able period. If we manage our 
economic affairs properly, no 
dangerous inflation appears likely 
in the foreseeable future. As yet. 
there been no real test of 
acceptability of the higher prices 
that must be asked when low-cost 
stocks are worked off and current 
costs are refiected in selling priccs. 
We may expect that customer re- 
sistance will be keen and buying 
highly selective. Many producers 
and distributors are likely to find 
that they have bought too much 
and paid prices that are too high 
for profitable conversion and re- 
sale. 


these 


fOr a consider- 


has 


it is particularly encouraging io 


note the increased emphasis which 
is now being given to monetary 
and credit measures to restrain 
expansion. The current issue ot 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin con- 
tains a brilliant article of this 
problem. This study comments on 
price and ration controis as fol- 
lows: 

It is relevant to note, however, 
that an adequate mechanism {or 
such a set of controls does not 
now exist. Even if the establish- 
ment of an adequate mechanism 
could be accomplished within a 
reasonable period of time, I do not 
belheve that direct controls ave the 
present answer to our immediatc 
inflation problem. They deal only 
with effects and not with basic 
causes. The basic cause of our in- 
flationary problem is continuing 
rapid credit and monetary expan- 
sion, abetted by current govern- 
ment deficits which threaten to 
grow larger and larger. 

“Some people look upon direct 
controls as a practicaily painless 
way of meeting the emergency fi- 
nancial proolem. No more serious 
error coula be made. There is no 
painless way of controlling infla- 
tionary pressures. Either we meet 
them head on and overcome them 
or we wage a losing rear guard 
action against them. If the fuel 
of in:lation is provided, ali that 
direct contiols can do is to drive 
the inflationary pressures under 
ground anc to postpone some of 
their effect. 

“Therefore, even if direct con- 
trols eventualiy become necessary, 
broad basic monetary and iiscal 
measures will be essential to make 
them effective... .7! 


Will Experience Some Shortages 


On the physical side, present 
detense plans appear unlikely to 
reduce the normal supply of ci- 
vilian goods very substantiaily 
over the near future. There will 
be particular shortages here and 
there, but, by usual standards, the 
aggregate supply of civilian goods 
will remain very large. In men- 
etary terms, defense expenditures 
will probably not reach an annual 
rate of 10% of our gross nationai 
product until toward the middle 
of next year. 

Moreover, 
well stocked, 


consumes 
heavily in debt for 
recent purchases and supernu- 
merary income appears to have 
been somewhat reduced. If we can 
trust the figures, liquid assets in 
private hands are still very large; 
but these resources will doubti¢ess 
be handled more prudently than 
they have been in the very recent 
past. 

Retail normally move in 
relation to changes in disposabie 
personal income. On this basis, a 
very conservative guess for tire 
fourth qua:ter would be an in- 
crease of about 7 to 36% in de- 
partmen;: store sales. Some 
casters foresee much large in- 
creases. For the first half of 1951, 
(the gains in disposable income are 
likely to be moderate and 
may show oniy smail 
pared with the same px 


are now 


sales 


lore- 


sales 
com- 


ZalilsS 


riod in 


1M. S. Szymczak: “‘Monetary Policy in 
a Free Economy,” Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin, Sept. 1950, p. 1116. 
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1950. The retail trades will prob- 
ably <o better in the second quar- 
ter than in the first quarter. 

In summary, then, and subject 
to the assumptions we have made, 
general business should continue 
good during the balance of this 
year, ease moderately in the first 
quarter of 1951 and pick up a lit- 
tle in the second quarter. Prices 
should cecline somewiat as cur- 
rent distortions are coirected, but 
they will probably average mud- 
erately higher than prior to Ko- 
rea. Credit controls should ease 
current inilationary  pyessures, 
Retail trade should register a sub- 
stantial gain in the last quarter, 
slacken mecderately in the first 
quarter of 1951 and improve a 
little in the second quarter of 1951, 


Howard Buffett Runs 
For U. S. Congress 


Howard Buffett 


OMAHA, Neb.—Howard Buf- 
fett, President of Buffett & Co., is 
running for Congress On the Re- 
publican ticket. 


R. S. Dickson Adds 


(Special to THe FinancraL CHRONICLE) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Walter L. 
Hogan, Jr. has been added to the 
staff of R. S. Dickson & Company, 
Inec., Wilder Building. 


Joins Blyth Staff 


(Special CHRONICLE) 


PORTLAND, Oreg.—Reuben D. 
Getz is now with Blyth & Co., 
Inc., Pacific Building. 
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The 
State of Trade 
and Industry ar tg 


NS wine insiaisialll 


Nation-wide industrial production held to the var hi 

s postwar high 
level of the week before. Steel output continued to rise last as. 
having attained another all-time high record in the industry's 
long history. and it is scheduled the present week to surpass it. 


A slight recession in automotive production occurred the past 
week, but Ward’s Automotive Reports state that most auto makers 
have assured themselves of sufficient steel to continue unhindered 
operation for the remainder of the year, with only two producers 
suffering from acute shortages of the metal. : 

Further steps were taken last Friday by the Federal Reserve 
Board to tighten instalment credit restrictions imposed on Sept. 18. 
These new credit curks went into effect on Monday of this week 
and were accompanied by protests of businessmen against the 
governments action. Chairman McCabe explained the action by 
Saying it was taken because “underlying inflationary forces are 
unabated.” 

Maury L. Nee, Chairman of the Department of Commerce's 
Retail Inaustry Advisory Committee, said the Federal Reserve 
Board, which on Friday announced a stiffening of its consumer 
credit control Regulation W, “showed an amazing lack of judgment 
in view of facts as they exist in retail business today.” Fred O. 
Haller, President of the National Automobile Dealers Association. 
asked the board to rescind its new regulation on autos because 
car sales “are already suffering severe curtailment as a result of 
previous Regulation W terms.” 























Under the stiffened instalment buying regulation, the mini- 
mum down payment on automobiles will remain at 331.%. but 
the balance will have to be paid off in 15 months instead of 
21 months. The down payment on television sets, radios and major 
household appliances will be increased from 15% to 25% and the 


pavotf time cut from 18 months to 15. The down payment on 
furniture will be boosted from 10% to 15% and the payoff limit 
slashed from 18 months to 15. 


With respect to the steel wage situation, an early increase in 
steel wages predicted by the magazine “Steel.” The metal- 
working weekly says a rise in steel prices will follow hard on 
the heels of increased wages. The United Steelworkers will get 
a substantial wage boost although it will be considerably less 
than the 25 cents an hour that its leaders are said to be asking 
for bargaining purposes. The magazine says the union will be 
happy to settle for 15 cents an hour, or slightly less than 10% 
of present hourly earnings. Under today’s conditions, the maga- 
zine states. the producers are not going to haggle too long over 
the amount of wage boosts. If the union is at all reasonable, an 
early settlement is likely. 

However, says “Steel,” all producers agree that a price in- 
crease on steel products is bound to follow the wage increase, 
adding a 10% wage boost would cost producers close to $250,000,000 
a year. 

On Monday of this week, during a three-hour session with 
CIO steelworkers and officials of the United States Steel Corp., 
Philip Murray, union head, in his own words asked for a “healthy 
and substantial” wage increase. John A. Stephens, Vice-President 
of United States Steel, who led his delegation, made the comment 
that “we cot their proposals and were coming back on Oct. 27 
to talk about them.” Negotiations were recessed until Oct. 27. a 
few davs before the Nov. 1 date when talks could have started 
under the steel-union contract. They started in advance of the 
contract date at the union’s request. 


is 


Of interest to shareholders and the public alike is the news 
that diviaend disbursements thus far this year are averaging 
approximately 8% above the payments of 1949. With the year- 


end close at hand in which heavy final declarations are made, the 
prospects eppear reasonably certain that total stockholders’ pay- 
ments this vear will be lifted to the highest level on record. 

A current release from the U. S. Department of Labor reveals 
that non-farm employment in mid-September reached the highest 
level in United States history with the probability of higher levels 

Continued on page 32 
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Building Outlook and 
Loanable Funds 


By AUGUST IHLEFELD* 
President, Savings Banks Trust Company 


Mr. Ihlefeld foresees reduced supply of new mortgages as 
result of recent curbs on mortgage credits. Holds mortgage 
investments, because of higher income yields are more desir- 
able for thrift institutions and urges savings banks to step up 
mortgage lending. Advocates widening geographical areas 
for mortgage investments for savings banks as well as permis- 


sion to savings banks to make 


Stimulation of home _ building 
Was a primary objective of the 
Government's economic policy be- 
fore the outbreak of the Korean 
war. A rec- 
ord volume of 
residential 
construction 
was sought, 
both to im- 
prove living 
standards and 
to assure full 
employment 
and prosper- 
ity. 

The chief 
stimulus used 
to achieve 
this objective 
was the whit- 
tling down of 
cash and reg- 
payments re- 

buyers. Under 





August Ihlefeld 


ular amortization 
quired of home 
the FHA insured mortgage pro- 
gram, low-priced small homes 
could be bought with a down pay- 
ment of only 5%. Under the VA 
guarantee program, it was pos- 
sible to finance the purchase of 
a small heme without any initial 
cash payment whatever. In the 
case of multifamily properties 
lowering of interest rates and 
lengthening of the mortgage term 
were the stimulants applied. 
This policy of reducing or elim- 
inating the cash down payment 
and spreading amortization over 
an increasingly long period of 
years was outstandingly success- 
ful in stimulating residential con- 
struction. In the first eight months 
of this year, 988,000 new dwelling 
units were started in the United 


States. This was an annual rate 
of almost 1,500,000 dwellings, 
nearly 50% more than the pre- 


vious high record reached in 1949. 


A Decline in Building Sought 
The Korean war, and the large- 


scale rearmament program to 
which it has given rise, have 
brought about a reversal of the 


Government’s policy towards resi- 
dential construction. A _ substan- 
tial decline in the volume of resi- 
dential construction is now sought, 
to lessen demand for materials 
and labor in this field. Such a 
cut in new home building is 
scheduled to play an important 
part in combating inflation dur- 
ing a period of greatly expanded 
armament expenditures. 

The chief curbs that are being 
used to reduce new home building 
are increases in the cash down 
payments required, a shortening 
of maximum maturities, and the 
setting of minimum amortization 
requirements for new _ building. 
The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System has al- 
ready established restrictions ap- 
plicable to 1 and 2 family homes, 


effective Oct. 12. Regulation X 
specifies minimum cash down 
payments ranging from 5% to 
50% and limits the term of mort- 


gages to 20 and 25 years for one 
and two family houses commenced 
after Aug. 3. 

Larger cash down payments re- 
quired on insured and guaranteed 
mortgages since July 19 by the VA 
and FHA, and other steps taken to 
tighten mortgage lending, did not 
reduce the volume of new con- 





*An address by Mr. Ihlefeld before the 
Annual Convention of the Savings Banks’ 
Association of Connecticut. Whitefield, 
New Hampshire, Oct. 16, 1950. 


joint loans on large structures. 


struction immediately. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics reports 
that 141,000 new dwelling units 
were started in August, which was 
very close to the record rate of 
the preceding three months. But 
this is not surprising, considering 
that the higher down payment and 
other requirements applied only 
to mortgage loans covered by ap- 
plications received on and after 
the specified dates. Large back- 
logs of applications and pending 
loans were not affected. 

A time lag occurs, therefore, 
between the increase in required 
down payments and other steps 
taken to tighten mortgage lending 
terms and achievement of the de- 
sired reduction in the volume of 
home building. However, applica- 
tions for VA guarantees and FHA 
insurance of home mortgages did 
decline sharply in September, and 
it is generally anticipated that we 
shall see a substantial drop in new 
residential building in the period 
ahead. The decline may be in- 
tensified by higher prices for 
building materials and by uncer- 
tainties as to the ability to get 
all needed supplies and equip- 
ment on time to avoid costly de- 
lays in completing building pro- 
jects. 


A decline in the volume of new 
construction, and consequently in 
the supply of new mortgages that 
will be available to thrift institu- 
tions, is in prospect. The various 
in 
to force such a decline 
later, even if steps taken so far 
inadequate. Under 
the regulation of real estate con- 
struction credit authorized by the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, 
down payments can be increased 
still further and other provisions 
of mortgage loans tightened so as 
new building more, 


governmental authorities are 


position 


should prove 


to restrict 
should the current regulations fail 


to produce the results desired by 
the Federal Reserve authorities. It 
has been suggested that 800,000 to 


850,000 dwelling units should he 
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the maximum annual rate, while 
rearmament proceeds at the ex- 
pected pace. 












































































A Diminishing Mortgage Supply 

A decline in the volume of new 
mortgages that will become avail- 
able to financial institutions is in- 
evitable with any such contraction 
in building activity. 

In the first six months of this 
year, the supply of new mortgages 
was of unprecedented proportions. 
The Federal Reserve Board esti- 
mates there was a net increase 
in the first half of the current 
calendar year of almost $3 billion 
in the mortgage debt outstanding 
on 1-4-family homes. This com- 
pared with an increase in such 
debt for the full year 1949 of $3.7 
billion. 

A smaller mortgage supply will 
reflect both a decline in the vol- 
ume of new residential building 
that the restrictions will bring 
about and the larger down pay- 
ments required on the homes that 
will be built. There is also a pos- 
sibility that the high level of pro- 
duction and employment and of 
personal incomes may swell mort- 
gage amortization payments and 
payoffs to some extent. 

Thrift institutions have looked 
to real estate mortgages as their 


major investment outlet so far 
this year. In the first half of 
1950, life insurance companies, 


mutual savings banks, savings and 
loan associations and commercial 
banks all together have increased 
their mortgage portfolios by $3.8 
billion. This absorbed a large part 
of the new investment funds 
available. 

Mutual savings banks alone ac- 
counted for $887 million of the 
net increase in mortgage loans 
during the first eight months of 
1950. Since deposits in the mutual 
savings banks of the country rose 
by $570 million during this period, 
obviously mortgages have pro- 
vided an outlet for more than the 
entire deposit gain. 

Despite the flurry of with- 
drawals from savings accounts 
that accompanied the summer 
scare buying wave, it is quite like- 
ly that the upward trend in re- 
sources of savings institutions will 
be resumed. For one thing, per- 
sonal incomes are considerably 
greater, even after allowing for 
higher taxes. Secondly, some con- 
sumers goods may be in reduced 
supply, and the new consumer 
credit curbs now in effect may 
discourage buying of costly dur- 
able items. True, some savers will 
withdraw more funds to make the 
higher required down payments 


Continued on page 36 
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Pros and Cons of Direct Placement 


By FRAZAR 


B. WILDE* 


President. Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 


After tracing trend toward greater private placement of cor- 
porate bonds, life insurance executive holds test of its advan- 


tages will come in next serious 


business depression. Cites cur- 


rent advantages and disadvantages of direct borrowing, and 
contends continued upward trend of private placement will 
injure present investment machinery and be extremely harm- 
ful to the economy. Points our direct placement gives some 
encouragement to over-borrowing by corporations, and esti- 
mates in 1949, twenty-two life insurance companies purchased 


directly about three-fourths 


The subject of direct placement 
of securities is not new to this 
audience. Several presentations 
Nave been made by previous 
speakers who have addressed this 
group. Literature in the financial 
field and in other areas has de- 
veloped numerous points of view 
concerning this relatively new 
system of raising capital funds. 

Talking about this new method 
<an justify our time and attention 
today only because it has grown to 
such large proportions. Within the 
Jast 15 years this system of chan- 
neling capital funds from lenders 
io borrowers without use of the 
traditional mechanism of the mar- 
ket place has developed from 
transactions involving a few hun- 
dred millions to present annual 
iggregates exceeding $2 billion. 

Most direct placement financing 
jhas been developed with the co- 
operation of life insurance com- 
panies. This naturally has raised 
questions from institutions and in- 
dividuals who have not been par- 
licipants. This group includes the 
wther types of insurance com- 
panies, college endowments, hos- 
pitals, trust departments of banks. 
pension funds, etc., but it also in- 
cludes a most important segment 
of the life insurance industry it- 
self—the smaller companies, It is 
A fact that the overwhelming bulk 
of direct purchases, in dollar vol- 
ume, has been made by the big 
companies. 

Another group that is vitally 
concerned is the investment bank- 
ang fraternity. While many direct 
ales are negotiated through in- 
vestment bankers, that business as 
a whole lost considerable 
#round as a distributor of securi- 
ties. Naturally, then, the invest- 
ment bankers wonder what the 
end result will be for their busi- 
ness. 

While it is difficult to be im- 
partial in discussing direct place- 
ments, this paper will attempt to 
treat the subject objectively. We 
shall not try to place any final 
evaluation upon it. We do propose 
to highlight briefly some of the 
results which have flowed from 
this new method of finance and to 
present arguments 


has 


Which have 
*A paper presented by Mr. Wilde at 
the Financial Section of the 
Life Convention, Chicago, Ill., 
1950. 


American 
Oct. 6, 


of corporate bonds issued. 


been offered in support of the 


practice and in criticism of it. 


The Growth of Direct Placements 


It has been estimated! that be- 
tween 1900 and 1933 about $1 bil- 
lion of corporate bonds out of a 
total of nearly $37 billion were 
distributed by direct placement. 
This is about 3% of the total. 
Since 1934, however, there have 
been only two years in which the 
proportion placed directly fell be- 
low 20% (see Table I) and for 
1948 and 1949 the proportion was 
over 50%. 

Many explanations have been 
offered for the phenomenal in- 
crease in popularity of direct 
placements. Two reasons seem the 
most important to mention here. 
One is the enactment of the Se- 
curities Act in 1933. There can be 
little doubt that the registration 
procedure with its elaborate re- 
quirements of audited figures and 
complete disclosures made a very 
bad impression on corporate treas- 
urers and boards of directors. The 
cost of compliance with the reg- 
istration procedure. when added 
to the charge the investment 
banker had to impose for distribu- 
tion and the further problem of 
delay and of timing the sale of 
securities, made many corpora- 
tions unwilling to register, and 
they sought other methods of rais- 
ing funds.2 

It is doubtful whether registra- 
tion is currently a serious deter- 
rent to public offerings and _ it 
may even be questioned whether 
such an attitude on the part of 
businessmen ever was_ justified, 
but this is not the point. The fact 
is that they went in another di- 
rection and developed the direct 
placement route. This method, in 
contrast with SEC registration and 
public offering, was so simple that 
corporate treasurers were de- 
lighted. With what appeared to 
them to be a minimum of red 
tape, legal hazard, expense and 
delay, they could deal with one 
agent or one company and close 
the transaction without regard to 
the hazards of marketing an issue 
at a certain price on a certain day. 

The other principal reason for 
the growth of direct placements is 


the change which took place in 
1 Fraine, Direct Sale of Security Issues, 
16 Jour. of Amer. Assoc. of Univ. Teach- 


ers of Insurance, No. 1, p. 40 (Mar. 1949). 


2 See Reeves, Slamming the Door 
the Small Investor, Nation’s 
Nov. 1940, p. 17. 


on 
Business, 


TABLE I 
Corporate Bonds* Placed Directly and Offered Publicly, 1934-1949 
(Millions of Dollars) 


All 
Bond 
Offerings 


372 


Year— 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
194] 
1942 
1942 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 5 § 
1949 4 
*Bonds, and debentur: 


Source: Financial Analysi: 


4.029 
1,618 
044 
979 
2,386 
917 


notes 


Section 


Percent 
Placed 
Directly 
24. 
ly 


Placed 
Directly 
92 
385 
369 


Offered 
Publicly 
280 
840 
.€60 
291 
Bh 
216 
628 
978 
506 
621 
892 
851 
019 
,889 
965 


+.5 4 


» See 
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the demand for high-grade corpo- 
rate bonds and the supply of them 
available. At the end of 1930 the 
admitted assets of all life insur- 
ance companies were about $18.9 
billion, as compared with long- 
term corporate debt outstanding 
of $51.1 billion. By the end of 
1948 the debt figure had dropped 
to $49.6 billion. while life insur- 
ance company assets had jumped 
to $55.5 billion, or $6 billion more 
than the total amount of such out- 
standing indebtedness. Thus the 
supply of high-grade corporate 
bonds available to the life com- 
panies, in relation to their assets, 
suffered a very sizable diminu- 
tion. The resulting seller’s market 
meant that issuers of high-grade 
corporate bonds no longer needed 
to reach the small investors in 
order to sell their securities: the 
large institutions would take vir- 
tually all they could get: and the 
distributive services of invest- 
ment bankers seemed to be un- 
necessary. Hence the increased 
popularity of the direct placement. 

While of these two reasons for 
the growth of the device should 
be given the greater weight prob- 
ably is not too important. What is 
important is the impact of the 
phenomenon on various segments 
of the economy. 


Impact on the Issuer 

Certainly to the issuer the econ- 
omy, simplicity and speed of di- 
rect placement are most important 
factors. Underwriting commissions 
are eliminated completely, al- 
though in many instances a fee 
is paid to an investment banker 
or some other agent for his advice 
and for bringing the parties to- 
gether. The cost of registration, 
which includes not only the reg- 
istration fee but the fees of at- 
torneys, accountants and others 
and substantial printing expense, 
is avoided. Other economies arise 
during the life of the issue: trus- 
tees’ fees may be lower; there is 
not necessity for listing on the 
stock exchanges; transfers and ex- 
changes and the publication of 
redemption notices are practically 
eliminated. 

SEC registration is not oniy ex- 
pensive; it is cumbersome and 
time-consuming. The waiting jpe- 
riod between the time the state- 
ment is filed and the date it be- 
comes effective, when coupled, as 
it sometimes is, with a market 
clause in the underwriting com- 
mitment, places the issuer at the 
mercy of adverse changes in mar- 
kei conditions. In the cirect place- 
ment, the issuer deals directl: 
with a single buyer, or at most a 
very small group, and can obtail: 
a final decision in short order. 
The lending institution has no rea- 
son to condition its commitment 
on the behavior of the market be- 
cause, unlike the investment 
banker, it expects hold the 
issue to maturity. 

The direct placement offers a 
flexibility that is very attractive. 
The terms of the deal and the 
provisions of the indenture aie 
subjects of direct negotiation we- 
tween borrower and lender and 
can be tailor-made to fit the cir- 
cumstances, If at a later date an 
emergency or unforeseen condi- 
tions warrant a modification oi 
the covenants, the issuer will have 
the acivantage of dealing with au 
financially experienced invesior 
whose self-interest can be counted 
upon to promote expeditious ireat- 
ment and an equitable agreement. 
On the other hand, the difficulties 
in obtaining consents from 
tered holders of publicly 
tributed securities are 
knowledge. 

The borrower may also be at- 
tracted by the opportunity tne di- 
rect sale offers to avoid public 


to 


scul- 
dis- 
cominol: 


3 Professor Fraine (see note 1, supra) 
has contended that this was the chief 
reason for the rise in private placements. 
The statistical comparisons in this para- 
graph are taken from his paper but more 
recent figures have been substituted. 
Debt figures are from the 1950 World 
Almanac and Ife insurance company 
assets from the 1950 Life Insurance Fact 
Book. 
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Ahead of the News 


= By CARLISLE BARGERON oO" 
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There is no subtlety 
and it should 
timing. 

Ever 


in the Dewey-Stassen-Eisenhower play 
occasion little surprise. Tne only surprise is in the 
since Governor Dewey was pullei back into the New 
York gubernatorial race the u derstanding 
has been in Washington political circles that 
the purpose was not to run him again for the 
Presidency but to use him to head off Taft. 
The thought in these same political circles 
was toat he would come to the Republican 
Convention in 1952 as a candidate tor the 
nomination but with the purpose of deadlock- 
ing t e Convention and bringing abou. Eisen- 
hower’s dra‘t. This machinery would have 
obviated the necessity of the General's declar- 
ing himself or discussing tne matter at all in 
the inte: vening two years. Now. he seems to 
have been pitched headlong in.o the arena and 
pre-Convention politics, for the next two 
years, will center arou-d him. 
Tne strategy which I have discussed de- 
pende of course, upon Tafts winning his 
fight for reelection in Ohio next month and in 
such a way as to make him again a Presidential contender. A tell- 
ing argument against him ras long been that “Oh, undoubtedly he 
is the ablest man in the Senate, genuine and of undoubted integ- 
rity, but he is not a vote-get er.” 

His Ohio race should 


Carlisle 


Bargeron 


answer that quesiion once and for ail. 
Ohio is a composite of he country as a whole; all of the elements 
which figure in a naticne! election are present in the State’s Sena- 
torial campaign. The Sta’e is hignly industrialized, the CIO has as 
much power there as anywhere else; Ohio has all] the racial and 
minority groups of any otcer State, it has the agricultural group. 
So there could not be a better .esting grou: d. 

This writer has just returned 
part of which time I travelled 
through the autumn countryside. 
from people who snould know, 
engaged in some sampli. g of voters. 

It is my conviction that he will win easily, by more than 
100,000. Some of his closcst advisers, men who keep their feet on 
the ground and who are not accustomed to day dreaming, think his 
majority may run over 200,000. There is none of the pessimism 
among his entourage, none of the uneasiness which is felt by his 
well wishers in the East. I may be wrong, they may be wrong, but 
this is the most honest report I can give. 

Jumping Joe Fergu on, Ta't’s 
campaign ihat was expected of him. His success in the past, one 
that gave him the reputation an ur beatable vote-gctter, rests 
upon his unpretentiousness, his getting around and shaking hands 
and kissing babies. He ma.e no pretense of discussing issues. 

But in this campaig the ClO has taken over his campaign 
lock, stock and barrel 2nc they are trying to take him out of char- 
acter and put him up en a high s.atesmanlike plane. After ail, he 
isn’t running for auditor now. They write speeches for him wnich 
he doesn’t understand snd it seemed to be gererally apparent 
when I was out there. that the neonle know he doesn't understand 
them. As the principal .peec:i writer, the ClO has employed 
Charlie West, who was in Co: gress in the early New Deal! and pei- 
mitted himself to be prevailcd upon to run for the Se 
Honest Vic Donahey. 

When Honest Vic washed him up, Roosevelt gave him a job in 
Harold Ickes’ Interior Department. Ickes summarily dismissed him 
and Roosevelt tried to place him elsewhere. He didn’t seem to fit 
in and presently he disappeare:i from the Washington scene, a 
casual y, a lot of us felt, to the b-ckbiting that c*aracterizes the 
Washington gang. Seemingly. he has been working for tne CIO 
ever since, giving, as an ex-college professor, some polish to its 
guttural voice. 


from a week’s visit out there, 
with the Senator as he toured 
During the trip, I sought to learn 
what the ou come will be, and also 


opponent, is not making the 


as 


cate agalnst 


Anyway, Jumping Joe uncer these auspices, has not been 
averaging more than three sp2eches a week and he gives the im- 
pression of having lost heart in his work. 

So let’s assume Taft is coming t”~ rough handsomely in his 
fight. It means that the Eise: hower promoters have got to reckon 
with him in 1952. This does not mean he will seek the nomination 
himself. He has said, in fact, tuat he will not be a candidate and 
there is no doubt of his sincerity on this. In 1940 he spent his own 
money and worked hard o ly to deadlock with Dewey aad have 
the nomination go to Willkie. In 1948 he went after the nomina- 
tion again only to have Dewey fairly walk away with it. But his 
attitude does not preclude h’s frien s organizing a campaign fot 
him and doing their darnde t. A’ d if he proves in Ohio that he is 
a vote-getter, you can rest a sured ihat Middle Western and 
Southern delegations will tumble to his bar ner like duck-pins, so 
that is the 
his voice will have to be hark: 

In this 


years would have been be 


regardless of whether he Presidential or not, 


ned to 
situation, the pie-C nvention 


fight 
and Dewey. 


of the next. two 


tween hin Now it would 


en him an! Eisenhowe1 


look, therefore. as } Yewey and 


seem, quite clearly, that it is betws It does 


not St-s en have d the Gen- 
on. Tre General, in fact. 
might well po! der a statemei't nee mi bv Shern 


one 


eral a good turn by sO § 


Elaborating 
1664, h 


lan 


he Presidency i 


his f 
to a 
“it i 


upon amous refusal 


wrote relative 


ran for Preside ‘d wake » morning end 


find ali 
~wspepers that . . . 
VSVeVCl ! iNOW ¥O 


woul 
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The Prospects for 
American Industry 


By ADMIRAL BEN MOREELL* 
President, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


Steel leader, ascribing America’s industrial progress to “favor- 
able climate” and urge of free, fair and dynamic economy, 
maintains in Britain intervention of government to protect 
fal:ering industries destroyed competitive urge, and resulted 
in inability to compete in world markets. Sees as cloud in our 
outlook: (1) inadequate replacements; and (2) insufficient 
prices to cover replacements and higher costs. Defends steel 
industry's pricing policies. 


free exercise of his 


gifts. 
The founders of our government 


To appraice the prospects for 
American industry, we _ should 
look at the past to determine, if 


God-given 





we can, wheat has been accom- were known as “liberals.” What 
plished and kind of liberalism did Washing- 
the reasons ton, Jefferson, Madison, Franklin 
fori. Ftis and their colleagues believe in? 
no secret that There have been many attempts 
the American to define it. Often, in recent 
Industrial times we find the _ definition 
structure is adapted to meet the _ political 
the wonder needs of the moment, as, for ex- 
and envy oi ample, when modern proponents 
the world. of centralized state power refer 
Starting from to themselves as “Jeffersonian 
scratch, with Democrats.” I believe the es- 
an almost sence of the philosophy of our 
complete agri- founders is best conveyed by the 
cultural econ- statement of Thomas Jefferson: 
omy, we have, “That government governs best 
during the that governs least.” They be- 


past hundred Ben Moreell lieved that the individual had the 
vears, become strength of character to guide him 
an industrial giant. With one- to honorable conduct and that his 
sixteenth of the world’s people moral fibre would grow stronger, 
and an even smaller proportion more resilient and more durable 
of the labor force, the United if he were permitted to exercise 
States produces well over one- it under a condition of maximum 


personal liberty. The essential 
factors for maximum growth were 
considered to be individual lib- 
erty with corresponding individ- 
ual responsibility. 

Under this concept each person 
had the right to be protected in 
his life, his liberty and his posses- 


third of the world’s goods. 

What governing factors 
this possiple and to waat 
are those factors still 
More important: What is the 
prospect that those factors will 
continue into the future? 

It has been said that we 


made 
extent 
present? 


have 


been blessed with great natural sions. And so. to do this most 
resources and this, in itself, wo Id effectively he banded together 
account for our progress. Biit with others to organize and sup- 


there are many parts of the world 


port a common force to protect 

whieh are more richly endowed those rights. This common force 
than we are. Our people, I be- they called “government.” And, 
lieve, have no more innate intel- except for certain limited func- 
ligence than the people of the tions intended to benefit everyone 
countries whence they came. Nor equally, they limited government 
do we work harder. Many other to this basic purpose. 
peoples work longer hours and It follows. then. that in a free 
expend more human energy than .ociety the power of sovernment 
ie do. : — is a provisional trust granted bs 

I believe there is a basic factor 4,4. jndividuat. and is revocable 
Which largely accounts for the at will. It follows, too, that rep- 
superior industrial progress and esontative and responsible gov- 
well being of our people. It is cmaiek th the creature of the 
difficult to define it precisely. I nash Its powers should be lim- 
think of it as a “philosophy of tod basically to those which it 
living’; or, wnat mignt be called ji ‘ween to fulfill its basic mis- 
“the things we believe in.” sine, 

We have had in this country a ° 
“climate” which is conducive to Qur Government, a Preventive 
progress. 3v. climate I do not Mechanism 
mean the weather. I refer to those Our founding fathers looked 
conditions of human _ reiation- ,.,0, government essentially as a 
ship which promoie maximum ).....ontive mechanism, i.e. a 
progress of our economic and sSo- )cuhanism to prevent interjer- 
cial institutions. Here in America ence with tne liberties oi the in- 
we have believed that the indi- (j0:qual by any other individual 
vidual shoulda have full freedom ; 


or group. 

Coincident with _ individual 
freedom and responsible govern- 
ment. we established the practice 
of free competition in industry. 
In this respect our economy, with 
its aversion to cartels and monop- 
olies, differs markedly from the 
economies of most other countries. 
There have been abuses, of course; 
but the general pattern of Ameri- 


to pursue his own life in his own 
way, consistent with a similar 
freedom itor every other individ- 
ual. We believed, too, that the in- 
dividual must be responsible, to- 
better or for worse, for the effects 
of his own decisions and his own 
acts. 

The establishment 
mate was no accident. 
is clear that most 


of this cli- 
The record 
of the people 





cle 


that our citizens not only have 

more, but they are called upon to 

exert less energy to produce it. 
The urge of free and fair com- 


petition has made us willing to 
scrap old machines before they 
have lived out their useful lives, 
to introduce new methods and 
processes and to go into new 
tields. We were able to establish 
a vigorous, dynamic _ industrial 
economy, which worked to the 
social advantage of all of our 
people. 
The Case of Britain 

One wonders what would have 
been the result if we did not have 
this individual freedom to ven- 
ture and to risk in a free competi- 
tive economy on a basis of indi- 


vidual responsibility. Perhaps it 
will be profitable to examine 
what has happened in Great 
Britain. 

At the turn of the century 
Britain was a_ great industrial 


giant. The output of her factories 
was carried to the far corners 
of the earth in British bottoms, fi- 
nanced by British banks and in- 
sured by British underwriters. But 
even before World War I, England 
began to slip. The economic dev- 
astation of two world wars and 
the human losses’ contributed 
greatly to the industrial decay. 
But the failure to recover from 
these blows was due to the de- 
cline in the spirit of enterprise, 
accompanied by the _ restrictive 
policies of labor, management and 
government. 

British industrial management 
has been prone to seek the as- 
sistance of government in dividing 
up the market, holding up prices 
and “holding an umbrella” over 
the least efficient. The London 
“Economist” in October, 1945, 
stated: 

“British industrialists, with a 
few notable exceptions, have 
never been ‘re-equipment minded.’ 
The general attitude towards plant 
replacement before the war was 
to scrap a machine only when it 
could no longer do the job for 
which it was originally designed. 
Only rarely was the question 
asked whether a new machine 
could do the job better and more 
economically than an existing one; 
or whether a new plant layout in- 
volving, say, two new machines 
instead of three, would do the job 
more economically.” 

The most plausible explanation 
for this lack of British response 
to developing technology, not- 
withstanding British eminence in 
the natural sciences, was given by 
the British economist, Professor 
John Jewkes, in an article en- 
titled “Is British Industry Ineffi- 
cient?”’, when he says: “It is true 
that some industries lagged be- 
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hind in dealing with their prob- 
lems but in the main they were 
industries which were seduced by 
government, Labor and Conserva- 
tive alike, to meet their difficul- 
ties by restriction of output and 


people in America overlook: The 
government has really had a hand 
in the steel industry ever since 
the depression of the thirties. The 
British steel industry cried for 
help back around 1931 or 1932. 


the maintenance of the ineffi- They asked for a big tariff on 
cient. ; other people’s steel. In return, 
A more popular version of the they let the government in the 


same explanation is found in the 
London “Economist” editorial en- 
titled “‘The Carrot and the Stick,” 
published in June, 1946: 

“The human donkey requires 
either a carrot in front or a stick 
behind to goad it into activity. 

The whole drift of British 
society for two generations past 
has been to whittle away both at 
the carrot and the stick, until now 
very little of either is left. It 
the passion for equality—excellent 


business as a partner. It all goes 
back to a fundamental point. The 
British are more concerned about 
dividing up the market than they 
are about ‘new markets’.” 


Use of Power of Taxation 


The intervention of government 
to protect faltering industries 
destroyed the competitive urge. 
Government protection to one 
group of citizens can be granted 


is 


‘acess : only at the expense of another 
in _itself—that has removed the group, and in order to do it, gov- 
carrot. The rewards of success 


ernment must exercise force. I¥ 
must use the power of taxation to 
take from those who have for the 
benefit of those who have not or 
who want more than they have. 


With respect to the destruction 
of incentive which results from 
excessive taxation and deficient 
depreciation policies, etc., a recent 
report on technological stagnation 
in Great Britain has summed up 
the course of developments as 
follows: 

“Ever since World War I, taxa- 
tion has fallen with extreme grav- 
ity on those sections of the na 
tional income that supply the cap 
ital funds of industry—especially 
its risk capital—namely, corporate 
earnings and the larger personak 
incomes. .,. 

“Apart from its erosion of sav— 
ings and incentives through ex- 
cessive rates, the tax structure 
has long hampered re-meche2niza— 
tion by its treatment of allowances 
for depreciation. The recognition 
of obsolescence has been grudging 
and inadequate.” 

From 1896 to 1918 no allowance 
for depreciation of industrial 
buildings was permitted in the tax 
return. From 1918 to 1945 there 
was allowed 1% per annum. In 
1945 it was raised to 2%. 

The inevitable result of th2se 
private and government policies 
has been the accumulated impaii 
ment of Britain’s ability to com- 
pete in world markets. This has 
held until the emergence in ths 
postwar period of a new spir:. of 
enterprise, cooperating thre-vir 
the Marshall Plan with Ame’ can 


have not merely been shrivelled, 
they have been poisoned, since 
commercial success itself has been 
turned, in the eyes of wide circles 
of society, into a positive disgrace. 
There is a conspiracy of labor, 
capital and the state to deny en- 
terprise its reward. ... 

“The process of removing both 
the carrot and the stick has cul- 
minated in the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances of today. Shrunken as 
were the incentives and sanctions 
of prewar days, they have now, 
for the time being, vanished com- 
pletely. Nobody gains anything 
from activity or suffers anything 
from inactivity. There is hardly 
a flavor of carrot or a shadow of 
the stick. And yet we wonder 
why the donkey does not break 
into a trot: .. 

“In 1939 it was an extreme 
rarity to find a manufacturing in- 
dustry where anything approach- 
ing genuine competition prevailed, 
where no control was exercised 
over either prices or the scale of 
production or the conditions of 
sale and such exceptions as 
existed before the war will be 
bound to have disappeared at its 
end... 

“The British businessman has in 
the last quarter-century found 
ways and means of removing the 
stick from his back. The growth 
of trade associations, or price-fix- 
ing and market-sharing devices— 
the whole apparatus of protection, 
in fact—is inspired by nothing so 
much as by the desire to prevent 
the bankruptcy of the inefficient 
—even if, thereby, the progress of 


the efficient is also impeded.” industry for adaptation o' “ur 

A recent report by an American “know-how” to their pro! i-ms. 
correspondent on the nationaliza- Yet these efforts have _ be ink 
tion of the British steel industry part nullified and are conti ually 
states: threatened by their govern ientak 

“The British steel industry is POlicies of nationalizatio and 
reasonably efficient by European Constriction of investmer = and 


standards. There’s another thing Continued on }. ge 26 











McKesson & Robbins, Incorporated 
2.80% Promissory Notes due October 1, 1975 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


=, 


f 


$22,000,000 





The notes evidence loans which have been arranged privately. 
They are not offered for sale and this announcement 


appears as a matter of record only. 


—— 








: —s ce can industry was that of a free 
who — to this Country in the field and no favors. The fact that, 
early days did so to escape the by and large, our system has been 
coercions and restraints on thei vecessful is attested by the great 
freedoms Which existed 11 their growth of individual business en- 
mother countries. And the reco.d “| .ises and the facility with 
is equally clear that when the h anyone could enter a new 
founding fathers established our |)... “©” = 
sovernment they did so with ciear ee 
intent and to take advantage of As a result of this favorable 
the great power to achieve which Climate. the innate talents of 
lies in each individual and be- Many individuals with ambition, 
comes active when he is allowed resourcefulness, cya = 
ingenuity have been releasec 
*An address by Admiral Moreell be- Woe h; heen able tc multiply 
fore _ ee Oe eee ho Al cin ag a Ager nt October 13, 195 
Pittebureh, Pa. Oct. 11, 1950. oar tion of machines. with the result 
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The Frear Bill 


By HON. J. ALLEN FREAR, JR.* 
U. S. Senator from Delaware 


After describing provisions of his bill, introduced in Senate 
on Aug. 8, 1949 (S. 2408), which would require large corpo- 
rations whose securities are not listed on exchanges to make 
public reports and to be subject to disclosure, proxy, and 
insider-trading rules, Sen. Frear maintains measure would 


increase venture capital investment. 


Claims bill would re- 


move unequal application of present securities laws. Says bill 

would curb corporate practices which depart from business 

norm, and claims fears that measure means more bureaucratic 

government controls are unwarranted. Denies bill will burden 
small business. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: In a let- 
ter accompanying the text of 
his address, Senator Frear ad- 
vised the “Chronicle” of his 
intention to reintroduce the 
so-called ‘“‘Frear Bill” in Con- 
gress early next year. “Be- 
cause of the pressure of other 
legislative matters,’ the Sena- 
tor wrote, “it was not possible 
to have this bill considered 
by the full memberships of 
the House and Senate” in the 
recent session of Congress. 


On Aug. 8, 1949, I introduced 
a bill—S. 2408—designed to com- 
pel the adoption of certain basic 
standards for the protection of 
investors in 
large corpora- 
tions. Briefly, 
that bill would 
apply to all 
large corpora- 
tions with 
substantial 
public interest 

defined as 
those with at 
least $3 mil- 
lion of assets 
and 300 secu- 
rity holders— 
the disclosure, 
proxy, and in- 
sider-trading 
provisions 
which have been part of the work- 
ing code of listed and specially 
regulated companies for many 
years under the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 and other acts. 

These provisions require finan- 
cial statements reflecting an ac- 
curate picture of the financial 
‘condition of the business to be 
filed annually with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission; they 
require proxy solicitations to dis- 
close essential information about 
the matters to be voted upon at 
the meeting; and they require in- 
siders to report any trading they 
may do in their company’s securi- 
ties and to pay back to the com- 
pany any short-term profits made 
from such trading. Purely because 
of an historical inadvertence, 
which I described when I intro- 
duced the bill, only corporations 
subject to either the Securities 
Exchange Act, the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act, or the In- 
vestment Company Act, are today 
reguired to comply with those 
provisions. S, 2408 proposes to 
remedy this historical inadvert- 
ence and extend these standards 
to all companies similarly 
ated. . 

When I 
invited c 


Sen. J. A Frear, Jr. 


situ- 


introduced S. 2408. J] 
inter- 


to 


ommen rom 
esied persons The 
this invitation was ost 
ing. I 


ters 


esponse 
received thousands 

which have assisted 

reaching sion in the 
merits of various provisions 
the bill. These letters, and the 
testimony presented at the hear- 
ings upon the bill. w! were 
held in Febrvarv. hav 
me that the need for 
tion is clear and 


cone ly 
the 


Q! 


f 
ich 
I 


ivinced 
such legisla- 
Imperative 
However, the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, 


as 


everyone 


knows, was continuous], faced 


with one piece of urgent legisla- 


"Address by Sen. Frear in U. S. Senate, 
Sept. 19, 1950 . 


tion of tremendous national im- 
portance after another, and be- 
cause the Committee felt this leg- 
islation required a_ considerable 
amount of study and the time ele- 
ment was not as important as was 
the case with such legislation as 
rent control, housing, price and 
production control, it was decided 
the Subcommittee should further 
study the legislation with a view 
to action on it one way or the 
other next session. 

I therefore plan to reintroduce 
the measure as sson as the next 
Congress meets. In the meantime, 
I should like to discuss certain 
matters brought to light during 
the hearings as well as by various 
independent inquiries I have 
made, so that there may be ade- 
quate opportunity, in the interval 
before the next Congress meets, to 
consider and discuss the legisla- 
tion in the light of this informa- 
tion. 

The “corporation” is today a 
well established instrument of our 
economy. I believe the great ma- 
jority of corporate officials recog- 
nize their offices are public trusts. 
Consequently, the corporate de- 
vice is today a legitimate and ef- 
fective instrument for obtaining 
large supplies of capital to further 
business enterprise. If it is to re- 
main such, I believe it essential 
that the confidence of investors be 
maintained and corporate respon- 
sibility be made the law of the 
land. S. 2408 is designed to ac- 
complish this purpose. 


Dearth of Venture Capital 


Industry, the Executive, and 
members of this Congress have all 
repeatedly expressed concern over 
the dearth of venture capital. 
There must be a continuous flow 
of such capital if we are to con- 
tinue our present dynamic bus- 
iness expansion, with its conse- 
quent prosperity for all segments 
of the population. Nevertheless, 
in spite of some $200 billion ot 
liquid savings available for in- 
vestment, only a small portion is 
used to purchase equity securities. 
In the popular mind, common 
stocks, especially of lesser known 
enterprises, are often associated 
with speculative risk—and indeed, 
as to those companies which are 
operated behind a veil of non- 
disclosure, the gambling instinct 
may be the only impelling fore 
toward equity investment. 

But we 
economy 


cannot finance 
y with the equity 

it needs by appeals to the gam- 
bler’s instinct. It seems to me 
plain as a pikestaff that such cap- 
ital will not be supplied 
there are reasonable 
that the persons who 
money will be kept informed as 
its Yet, at present under 
ertain circumstances, manage- 
instances 

ignore its stewardship obli- 
to render a true account 


our 
capital 


as 


unless 
assurances 
furnish the 


to use. 


ment may, and in many 
10es, 


gation 
the 
closes 


portant 


of and it 


the 
stimulating in- 
terest in the development of the 
business—publicity. 
stockholders 


business 
off 


means 


thereby 


one of most im- 


of 


Except when 
resort to expensive 
litigation, management’s freedom 
to follow purely selfish impulses 
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is largely unrestricted when the 
company’s securities do not hap- 
pen to be subject to the Securities 
Exchange Act, the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act, or the In- 
vestment Company Act. S. 2408 
is designed to provide the assur- 
ances necessary to keep open the 
pools of public capital. 

It is not without significance 
that the 1949 survey of consumer 
finances sponsored by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System disclosed that the 
most important deterrent to in- 
vestment in common stocks is a 
lack of familiarity. Familiarity 
may be acheived only by open 
and free disclosures of the im- 
portant factors affecting financial 
health. Distrust and reluctance to 
invest breed in an atmosphere of 
secrecy. S. 2408 designed to 
remove these barriers between the 
investor and his corporation. 

Even among experienced, so- 
phisticated financial advisers and 
analysts there appears to be a re- 
luctance to commit large sums to 
the care of corporate management 
which does not make the min- 
imum complete disclosures I have 
mentioned, I recently saw a com- 
pilation of the common stocks held 
by investment companies. The 50 
favorite stocks, which represented 
36% of their entire common stock 
portfolio, were all stocks of com- 
panies subject to the requirements 
of the Securities Exchange Act. 
Of course, a large portion of the 
remaining portfolio also consisted 
of the stocks of registered com- 
panies, leaving a relatively minor 
fraction of holdings of unregis- 
tered securities. The testimony 
of the representative of the Na- 
tional Association of Investment 
Companies in support of S. 2408, 
the former Governor of Maine, 
Mr. William T. Gardiner, appears 
to confirm my observation. 

Of interest in this connection 
is the report prepared by the 
Trust Investment Study Commit- 
tee of the New York Bankers As- 
sociation. This study was begun 
in 1946 and completed in 1949. It 
recommended ° legislation, which 
has since been adopted by the 
New York Legislature, for the re- 
vision of the list of securities in 
which trust companies’ might 
place the funds committed to 
their care to include bonds and 
stocks “listed for trading upon an 
exchange registered with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
as a national securities exchange.” 
The report states: 


is 


“We do require, however, that 
all bonds other than railroad 
bonds, which are exempt from the 
registration provisions of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
because their issuance must be 
approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, must be obli- 
gations which have registered 
securities with the SEC. The reason 
for this provision is not that regis- 
tration with the SEC guarantees 
quality, but that it does insure the 
availability and release of 
quate information.’ 


ade- 


Would Remove Unequal 
Application of Present Laws 
I believe that 
trustees of other 
must agree with the basic 
the legislation. There may 
some differences of 
cerning the scope o! 
its precise language 

tend to adjust where necessary 
but I have heard no attempt to 
justify the random character and 
unequal application of the present 
laws. If it is in the public interest 
to require corporations to inform 
their security holders about such 
financial 
condition, the background of the 
persons proposed by 


all responsible 
people’s money 
aims of 

be 
con- 
and 


lli- 


opinion 
tne bill 
these I 


matters as their present 
management 
and the trading 
of the corporation by 
management, it seems to me that 
this should 


as directors, in 


securities 
information also be 
Continued on page 28 


Edward H. Morfeld 


C. F. Corley 


W. T. Kitchen 


Elliot H. Stein 
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Notes 


B. L. Schiueter 


Eugene V. Koch 


The Security Traders Club of St. Louis is holding its annual 
election party this evening at the Tower Room of the Congress 
Hotel. Since no opposition slates were filed, the new officers will 
be those nominated by the nominating committee: 

President: Edward H. Morfeld, Morfeld, Moss & Hartnett. 

First Vice-President: W. T. Kitchen, Scherck, Richter Co. 

Second Vice-President: B. L. Schlueter, Newhard, Cook & Co. 


Third Vice-President: 
Secretary: 
Treasurer: 


C. F. Corley, C 
Elliot H. Stein, Mark C. Steinberg & Co. 
Eugene V. Koch, St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


_J. Devine & Cc 


Members of the committee in charge of the party are Edward 
H. Morfeld. Morfeld, Moss & Hartnett, Chairman; Ernest D. Wil- 


lers, Boatmen’s National 
V. C. Weber & Co:; 
baum & Co. 


and L. 


Bank of 
Jay 


Vincent C 
Peltason. 


St. Louis: 
Tenenbaum, 


Weber, 
Tenen- 











Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleas 
to send interested parties the following literature: 


. 











Provinces— 
state- 


Canada and the 
Comparative condensed 
ments of the Government of 
Canada and the Provinces for 
fiscal year 1948-1949—A. E. Ames 
& Co., Ltd., 320 Bay Street, To- 
ronto, Ont., Canada 


Canadian Situation—Analysis 
William Blair & Co., 135 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Iron Curtain Brief 
illustrated booklet for investors 
containing charts illustrating a 
few of the varied problems of in- 
vestment and highlighting some of 
the business trends of the last 80 

United States Trust Co. of 
York, 45 Wall Street, New 
York 5.N. Y 


Investors 


years 


N« Ww 


List of low- 
speculative issues 


16 Wall Street. New 


Marginal Stocks 
priced highly 
Bache & Co., 
Yoru 9, NN. YX. 


New York City Bank Stocks— 
Comparison on an analysis of 19 
New York City Bank Stocks as of 
Sept. 30, 1950—Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 
5, N. Y. 


New York City Bank Stocks— 
Comparative figures at Sept. 30, 
1950 — First Boston Corp., 100 
Broadway, New York 5.N. Y. 


Over-the-Counter Index—Book- 
let showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the thirty listed 
industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and thirty- 
five over-the-counter industrial 
stocks used in the National Quo- 
tation Bureau Averages. both as 
to yield and market performance 
over an eleven-year period—Na- 
tional Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 
Front Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Preliminary New 
Earnings—Nine mont! 
New Hanseati 


. }. * VY =~ 
sroadway YOrK . 


York Bank 
1950— 
Yo! k 120 
, Nev 

7 ¥ * 


American Cyanamid Co. 
orand Hirsch & C 


. , 7 
Stree Vey York 4 N 


Mem- 


Broad 


American Cyanamid Co. 
port J. R. Williston & C 
Broadway. New York 6. N. Y 

Also Vailable iS 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood & 
ber Co. 


etin on 


Lum- 


Bank of America—Folder 
titled “Growing Yield fron 
of America Stock’’—First 
fornia Co., 300 Montgomer\ 
San Francisco, Cal. 


en- 
Bank 
Cali- 
Street, 


Christiana Securities Co.—An- 
alysis—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 
1 Wall Street. New York 5. N. Y. 














Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co.—An- 
alysis—Walston, Hoffman & Good- 
win, 35 Wall Street, New York 5, 
i. a 

Also available are analyses of 
Eastern Air Lines, McDonnell 
Aircraft Corp., Rayonier, Inc., and 
Standard Railway Equipment 
Manutacturing Co. 


In Investment Field 








Oct. 19, 1950 (New York City) 


New York Security Dealers As- 
sociation General Dinner Meeting 
at 5 p.m. at the Hotel Gramercy 
Park Roof Garden. 


Oct. 24, 1950 (Baltimore, Md.) 


Southeastern Group of Invest- 
ment Bankers Association Annual 
Meeting at the Maryland Club. 


Oct. 26, 1950 (New York City) 

New York Group of Investment 
Bankers Association Annual Meet- 
ing at the Hotel Pierre. 


Cinecolor Corp. — Analysis — 
Walston. Hoffman & Goodwin, 265 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco 
4, Cal. 


Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc.—Newburger & Co., 1342 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Censolidated Paper Corp. Ltd.— 
Analysis— James Richardson & 
Sons, 347 Main Street, Winnipeg, 
Man., Canada, and 80 King Street, 
West, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
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Oct. 30, 1950 (New York City) 


Wharton School (University of 
Pennsylvania) Dinner in honor of 
Bernard F. Gimbel at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. 


Nov. 3-4, 1950 (Miami, Fla.) 


Florida Security Dealers Asso- 
ciation Annual Meeting at the 
MacFadden-Deauville Hotel. 


Nov. 26-Dec. 1, 1950 (Hollywoed, 
Fla.) 
Investment Bankers Association 


Annual Convention at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel. 


Dec. 8, 1950 (New York City) 

New York Security Dealers As- 
sociation Silver Anniversary Din- 
ner at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
(Starlight Roof). 





Domestic Finance Corp.—Card . 
memorandum — Smith, Burris & 
Co., 120 South La Salle Street, 


June 11-14, 1951 (Jasper Park 
Lodge, Alberta, Canada) 


Investment Dealers Association 
of Canada Annual Convention. 


Trad Cabinet Stock 
Offered by Tellier 


Tellier & Co. is offering as a 
speculation 1,198,000 shares of 
common stock of Trad Cabinet 
Corp. at 25 cents per share. The 
proceeds from the sale of these 
shares will be used for working 
capital, for the payment of obli- 
gations for the purchase of plant 
and equipment, and for the pur- 
chase of additional land. 

Trad Cabinet Corp. was or- 
ganized to help meet the demand 


THE FUTURE HOLDS GREAT PROMISE 
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for television cabinets, particu- 
larly for the 16, 19 and 21 inch 
picture tubes. Trad Television 
Corp., Victor Trad and George 
Trad are the principal stockhold- 
ers of Trad Cabinet Corp., and 
because of this association, the 
latter company will be assured, at 
least for the present, of selling its 
entire output. 


Nebraska Bankers 
Annual Convention 


OMAHA, Neb.—The Nebraska 
Bankers Association held its 53d 
annual convention at the Paxton 
Hotel, Oct. 11 and 12. 





Chicago 3, Ill. 


Flying Tiger Line, Inec.—Sup- 
plemental report—Fahnestock & 
Co., 65 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y. 


Heyden Chemical Corp. — Bul- 
letin — Gerstley, Sunstein & Co., 
120 South Broad-Street, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa. 


Hickok Oil Corp.—Bulletin (for 
securit’ dealers only)—John C. 
Kahn Co., 1108 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Krov Oils Ltd.—Bulletin—Nes- 
bitt, Thomson & Co., Ltd., 355 St. 
James Street. West. Montreal, 
Que., Canada. 

Placer Development, Ltd.—In- 
formation—John R. Lewis, Inc., 
1006 Second Avenue, Seattle 4, 
Wash 

Also available are data on U. S. 


Finishing Co. and Washington Gas 
& Electric Co. 


Riley Stoker—Circular—Morris 
Cohon & Co., 42 Broadway, New 
York 4. N. Y. 


Riverside Cement Company— 


Card memorandum —Lerner & 
Co., 10 Post Office Square, Bos- 
ton 9, \lass. 

Schwarz Engineering Co.—-—An- 
alysis—Shafft, Snook & Cahn 
Russ Blidg., San Francisco 4, Cal 

Simmons Co. Analysis—East- 
man, Dillon & Co. 15 Broad 
Street. New York 5, N. Y. 


Standard Oil Co. of Indiana— 
Memorandum—Sutro Bros. & Co.. 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y 


The Merit of Fire & Casualty 





Insurance Stocks 3rochure in- 
cluding pertinent facts of 25 se- 
lected companies Kidder, Pea- [ 
body & Co., 17 Wall Street, New 
work 5, N. Y, 
‘ 
Trailmobile Co.—Brief analysis ' 
—Stifel. Nicolaus & Co., Inc., 105 i 
West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Il. i 
' 
U. S. Thermo Control—Analvsis | 
—Raymond & Co., 148 State 
Street. Boston 9, Mass j 
Also available is an analvsis of } 
' 
! 


Simplex Paper. 


Bulletin— 


Broadway, 


Western Maryland 
Ira Haupt & Co.. 111 
New York 6.N. Y. 
Maryland 


Western Railway — 


Analysis—Vilas & Hickey. 49 Wall 

Street. New York 5, N. Y. There are 
Also available is a leaflet of 

current Railroad developments. 


E. E. Mathews Adds 
a rae 
BOSTON, 
Donovan become 
with Edward E. 
State Street. 


Mass. — George W 


has connected 


Mathews Co. 52 





The United States, with only about 6% 
of the world’s population, has 60% of 
its telephones. 
superior to that of any other country 
and the cost is low. 
now 

phones in the United States—an increase 
of 87% since 1941. Thousands more are 


being added every working day. 


Growth and expansion like this reflect 


ITS VALUE GROWS... 


ITS USE EXPANDS 


Bell System service is 


34.800.000 Bell tele- 


your 


the increasing value of the service at a 


biggest bargains. 


The needs of defense emphasize the 
value and necessity of a strong, healthy 
telephone company. For the quantity and 
quality of telephone service are among 
the Nation’s greatest assets in time of 


emergency, 





price within the reach of millions of 


people. Telephone service is still one of 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 
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International Trade in 
A Defense Economy 


By A. W. ZELOMEK* 


Economist, 


International 


Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


Predicting a real peaceful settlement of international issues is 
most unlikely, Mr. Zelomek contends current economic situa- 
tion has no precedent and no markets will escape uncertainties. 
Says despite changing dollar position, British exchange con- 
trols will continue, and holds price inflation is aided from 
abroad, but price spiral cannot continue indefinitely. Holds 
dollar is basically strong and that there will be a marked 
increase in future world trade. 


During the last few months, the 
intcrnational political and «¢ 
omic scene has changed dras 
tically——not because of Korea, but 
because of the 
American de- 
cision to stop 
jJurther Rus- 

Sian expali- 
;ion and to 
wrepare {or a 
war emerfre- 
#ency. 

Before 
ihere had 
Heei) a num- 
der of Russian 
moves in sat- 
ellit2 coun- 
iries, li) 
sreas which 
the Russian 
smpilr . 
warted to incorporate into its 
“sprere.” We called this the “cola 
war.” It was fought only with 
propaganda or diplomacy, and 
Moscow expected the same thing 
to happen when the march into 
South Korea startea. 

Now. however, Moscow must 
know beyond all doubt that it 
plays with fire, that the United 
States is rearming, that it will not 
continue its economy on a “busi- 
ness as usual’”’ basis. 

The great questions are: 

Will 
United 
and the 


CUO 


thet, 


or 


A. W. Zelomek 


\VIoscow 
States 


until the 
fully rearmed 
Western powers are bet- 
ter prepared for war than the, 
are right now? Or wiil Russia 
strike while the United States ar- 
maments program is still largely 
uncompleted? 

It is certain that the men of tne 
Kremlin will debate this problem. 
There will no doubt be 
factions advising Stalin, some to 
provoke war now and others to 
continue with “policies as usual’ 

cold wars. inner political pere- 
tration of border areas, but novo 
direct war with the United States 
if it con be avoided. 


walt 


IS 


difterent 


My personal view is that Stalin 
will be reluctant to provoke was 
in the immediate future. But he 
will act in a number of areas 
where he believes that he can win 
successes without provoking an 
ali-cui war. I refer in particulur 
to Indo-China, Burma and Iran. 
Germany, however, will be 
last anc most important link in 
chain of actions which 
abiy planned now. 

Iam afraid that a real peaceful 
setilemcnt of these great issues 
is most unlikely. It does not seem 
to be possible to agree on com- 
promises with Moscow which will 
be kept by Moscow, and which 
would create a new “balance oi 
powcr system similar to the one 
which produced several decades of 
peace before the first World War 

T hope I am 
tain! heli ve 
better chance 
ultimate wer 
few month 
thes longel lel 
cannot now be 
drav conch 
immediate 

We n 
armame 
war will 


a 


are prop- 


wrong, and I ce1- 
that we now have 

ol 
tha: 


preventil 
we had 
». But even 


unc 


as’ 


S10 


*An addres: Mr. Z 
bef-: ‘Ne Frnort Mar 
York City, Oct. 10, 1950. 


by -lome 


‘ers 


trade, and 
the 
the 


in 
As a matier 


methods 
all over 


marketing 
market situations 
werld, and in particular in 

United States. This will not be 
all-out war economy 
of fact, the amount of additional 
defense spending at the current 
rate ‘5s not overwhelming—not in 
America and even less in Western 
Europe 3ut spending will be 
stepped up, and government con- 
trols or priority ratings will chan- 
nel production and invest: ents 
into those spheres which con- 
tribute to defense and to arma- 
ments 


Economic Situation Has No 
Precedent 

This kind of “defense economy,” 
wnicn is some kind of partial w 
economy, where elements 
peacetime economy still 
but where the “normal 
cycle” cannot become 
may continue for some time. It 
may, in fact, last for years. But 
we can never be sure during this 
period when some incident may 
necessitate immediate conversion 
to a total war economy. Pre- 
paredness for this uncertainty will 
be an important factor in the 
economy. Where before it would 
have required 6 to 12 months to 
convert to a full war economy, 
we now prepare ourselves to make 
such a transition within one, two 
or three months. 

We may remain ‘at peace” for 
a long time. But the act of main- 
taining “war readiness” will make 
our economy different from that 
either of a real war period or a 
true peace period. 


af 
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survive 
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effective, 


No Markets Will Escape 
Uncertainties 

We shall therefore live for some 
time under conditions for whicn 
there is no precedent. 

Some spheres of activity will 
be completely dominated or con- 
trolled by the government. Some 
markets will be subect to govern- 
ment intervention. Other markets 
will be free, or almost free, to 
operate “as usual.” But even the 
least affected activities, the most 
normal markets, will be subject 
to many uncertainties, possible 
switching to controls, and to con- 
ditions where old supply channels 
will be shut off, or where orders 
cannot be fulfilled. 

These uncertainties will affect 
practically all contracts with pri- 
vate enterprises for private con- 
sumption, particularly in indus- 
tries whose products have a po- 
tential strategic importance, which 
may be ordered by the govern- 
ment, Or where productive ca- 
pacities may suddenly be needed 
for the fulfilment of government 
contracts. 


Defense Difficulties 
[ wish be outspoken 
the difficulties the Uniied 
will have with its defenss 
Sram, in a world which 
merely of two 
East and the West 
Eastern blo 
by one 
economic and political t 
countrie 


pnoiici1es n 


to about 
States 

pro- 
does not 
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create complete 
ter of faci, the Western world is 
at present less usited or unilied 
than it was at the time of Nazi 
aggression. 
Sometimes 


unity. Asa 


mat- 


we get too 
picture about the unity of the 
Wes.ern world and the achieve- 
ments of the Marshall plan, or oi 
Western defense planning. 

In Western Europe 
many other countries—there 
strong undercurrent in favor ot 
“neutrality,” of an attempt to stay 
out of an Eas.-Western conflict, 
even though tne benefits of Amer- 
ican aid are gladly accepted. In 
fact, such help almost becomes a 
tribute the United States must pay 
for “goodwill.” And even this 
“goodwill” is not a guarantee that 
individual countries will follow in 
peace time the policies 
think most desirable. 


rosy 4a 


and also in 
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we maj 


Changing Dollar Position 

It is true that the dollar deficits 
of Western European countries 
especially of Britain, have disap- 
peered. Britain has been able io 
build up large gold and dollar re- 
serves. These reserves are twice 
as great now as tney were betois 
the run that almost emptied 
ain’s dollar funds last Fall 

The dollar gap in the trade 
ance was closed some time ago 
But we should note an interesti 
fact: 


srit- 


bal- 


3ritain’s increase in dollar and 
gold reserves has come largely 
from the price increase for inter- 
national commodities, which hap- 
pen to be largely sterling 
modities, Great Britain has 
and still able to contro] 
of the dollar or hard currency 
receipts of sterling raw ma.eriail 
producers. I refer especially to 
the Malayas, Ceylon and Africa. 
The higher dollar price Americai 
producers are now paying for i: 
ported raw materials is the main 
reason for the “solution of the 
dollar problem” for Britain. As 
a matter of fact, British exports 
have been a secondary factor it 
the improvement of Britain’s 
lar balance. 


COoMmM- 
been 
most 


is 


ao} 


British Controls to Continue 

This may be the real reason 
why British financial experts aré 
almost unanimous in their opinion 
that foreign exchange 
should not be removed. 
dollar and gold reserves 
continue to increase. 
trade position, in fact, has de- 
pended on a continuous dolla 
scarcity within the sterling bloc, 
and on strict foreign 
controls. 

3ritish industrialists will now 
insist on large-scale production oi 
peacetime products which are 
competitive with dollar products 
and which the United States will 
be unable to supply in sufficient 
quantities. Thus Britain may ex- 
pect to recover a great deal of its 
former competitive losses. This 
may help the balance of payimeuts 
and the dollar reserves of Britain. 
But the great question is: 

How long can British industries 
which are especially competitive 
with American (and also with 
German) industries, rely on 
unique and temporary advantages 
unless a third world war brings 
a complete new shift of world eco- 
nomic forces? 

The British themselves cannot 
answer such a question, any more 
than we can. Meanwhile. however. 
the shift of American productio: 
in response to the new deinand fo: 
armaments puts British competi- 
tive producers in a position wher« 
they will have anothe: 
profitable easy sales. 
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Price Inflation Aided from Abroad 
The price spiral which infli 

dollar values cannot continue 

it is most unlikely that the 

will ever again become wortl 
t worth before 
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Investment 
operators of a nation- 
chain of consumer loan of- 
has placed privately with a 
group ot institutional buyers, $15,- 
O00.000 of 15-year © sinking 
fund debentures due Sept. 1, 1965, 
the p:oceeds of which will be used 
to retire a like principal amount 
of outstanding short-term noies 
and commercial paper. Net earn- 
of the company in the nine 
months ended Sept. 30, 1950 were 
$3,230,561, compared with $2,881,- 
375 in the corresponding period 
a year ago, according to Donald 

Barnes, President, after pre- 


Co. of 


QC 
oO 


ings 


L, 
ferred dividend requirements, the 
latest nine-month earnings were 
equal to $2.08 per share on 1,447,- 
506 shares of common stock out- 
standing, compared with $2.13 
per share on 1,203,805 snares out- 
standing at Sept. 30, 1949 Tne 
company announced that t 
thirds of its convertible prefer- 
ence stock had been converted 
into common shares prior to Sept 
5U, 1950, the date on which the 
con righis on the twe 
reduced from li» and 
to a snare-ior- 
original 168.- 
A $1.25 con- 
stock, only 
ained. 


VO- 


version 
series 


1% 


vere 
shares 
share basis 
425 shares 
vertible 
86.674 


ior one 

Of the 
ot series 
preference 
shares re 


Charles 
Clinton 
Oct 10 

company | 

to Wm. E. 

chainman o 

mittee of 

C5, issue of 10,- 

O00 cumulative 

convertible preferred stock at pai 

$1C0 per share, with option to 

purchase an additional 40.00) 

shares at pal 


W. Metcalf, 
Foods, Inc., 
announced 
sold {or 
Levis 
the 
the Owens-Illinois Glas 
Toledo, Ohio, an 


shares 114% 


President 
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investment 
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executive com- 
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Approximately 85 of the com 
mon stock of United Brick & Tile 
Co., Kansas City, has been 
quired by American-Marietta 
through issuance of shares of 
latte on a share-for-share ba 
This total holdings 


ited stock to 92% 


t 


aC- 
Co 
the 
Sis 


broucht 


Bri 


Ol 
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leav- 


shares in the 


outstanding 
8.000 
public 


Of the $300,000 
vertible debenture 
1, 1962, which were offered 
comn stockholders of 
Drug Co., Kansas City, of 
Aug. 31. 1950, at par and as 
interest, $220,000 principal a 
taken by stockholders 
leavins $80,000 in 
to be 


dealer in 


of 4! con- 
notes due Oct 
to tne 
Crown 
record 
crued 
nount 


and 


Ol 


vas 


the 


friends, 


treasury probably sold to 
Roge! 
said to 

The 
fiscal 


had 


some block 


W 


be 


one 


Babson and 
the largest stockholders 
Crown Drug Co the 


ended Sept. 30. 1950, 


family are 
for 
vear 
saies slightly in excess of $13,000,- 
$13.734.328 


000 as compared with 


for the preceding 12 months’ 


riod. 


pe- 


On Oct. 6, F. S. Yantis & Co., 
Inc. pidslicly offered 134,416 
shares of common stock (par $1) 
of Cnase Candy Co., St. Louis, at 
$2.75 per share. These represented 
the unsubscribed portion of the 
147,861 shares offered to common 
stockholders of Chase (other than 
F. S. Yantis & Co.) for subscrip- 
tion at $2.50 per share and are 
part of a block of 200,000 shares 
purchased from the company on 
June 29, 1949 by the underwrit- 
ers at $2.50 per share, the pro- 
ceeds being used by Chase to in- 
crease its working capital. 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
reports for the 12 months ended 
Aug. 31, 1950 total operating rev- 
enues of $30,502,640, and net in- 
come after taxes of $4,455,413, 
compared with $29,362,188 and 
$4617,109, respectively, for the 
preceding 12 months’ period. Afte: 
deducting dividend requirements 
on the preferred stock, the bal- 
applicable to the common 
was $3,755,413 for the yea 
Aug. 3 1950, against $3,- 

for the 12 months ended 
1, 1949. 


ance 
stock 
ended 
954,887 
Aug. 3 


The stockholders of Hussmann 
Refrigerator Co., St. Louis, on 
Oct. 6 approved a proposal to cre- 
ate an authorized issue of 50,000 
shares of new preferred stock, pat 
$100 each. Of this issue, 16,000 
shares with a 4% dividend rate 
will be sold to the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. The Hussmann 
company will use the proceeds to 
redeem on Nov. 15, next, all of 
the 14,840 outstanding shares of 
$2.25 cumulative preferred stock 
at $53 per share, plus accrued div- 
idend of 56% cents per share. 


Consolidated net sales of Dazey 
Corp., St. Louis, for the yea 
ended June 30, 1950 were $2,494.- 
which compared with $1,817,- 
266 for the 11 months ended June 
30, 1949. Profit after taxes 
amounted to $257,208, or $1.22 
per common. share, as against 
$28,648, or three cents per share, 
for the 1949 period. At June 30, 
1950, the company had paid off 
14.500 of its RFC loan, leaving 
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3100.000 which is carried by its 
bank at a reduced rate of inter- 
est. completely releasing the RFC 
three years prior to the final ma- 
turity of the loan. The $100,000 
subordinated loan to stockhold- 
ers also was paid in full. The 
Boatimen’s National Bank also ex- 
tended to the Dazey Corp. a re- 
volving credit under which the 


corporation can borrow from time 


to time through June 30, 1952, 
amounts not to exceed a total of 
$200,000 at an interest rate of 
210%. A cash distribution of 
75 cents per share was paid 
Sept. 29, 1950 on the preferred 
stock against accumulations, to 
stockholders of record Sept. 15. 


This was exactly one-half of the 
total accrual to Oct. 1, 1950. It is 
expected that the balance will 
soon be cleared up. 


Oberman & Co., Jefferson City, 
clothing manufacturers, reports 
sales of $6,197,000 for the nine 
months ended Aug. 31, 1950, com- 
pared with $6,476,000 for the same 
period in 1949. 


Edison Bros. Stores, Inc. for 
September reported sales of $6,- 
983,680, compared with $6,491,- 


353 for the same month last year. 
For the first nine months of 1950 
sales totaled $53,318,393, as against 
$54,263,374 for the corresponding 
period in 1949 


Sales of Western Auto Supply 
Co. (Mo.) during September, 1950, 
were $14,253,000, compared with 
$11.874,000 in the same month last 
vear, an increase of 20%. For the 
nine months ended Sept. 30, 1950, 
sales totaled $114,301.000 against 
$48.253,000 in the corresponding 
1949 period, a gain of 29.5%. The 
company in September this year 
had 268 retail units, while whole- 
sale accounts numbered 2,586. 


Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc. for 
the month of August reported a 
net profit, after adjustment of 
Federal income tax accruals to the 
higher rates provided in the new 
fevenue Act, of $32,215 compared 
the month 


with $35,417 for same 

last year. For the eight months 
ended Aug. 31, 1950, net was 
$220.089. as against $227,456 for 
the corresponding period of last 


year. 


Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, 
has declared an extra dividend of 
20 cents per share in addition to 
the usual quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share, both payable Dec. 
1 to stockholders of record Nov. 2 


Manganese Securities 
Offered by Greenfield 


Greenfield & Co., Inc., N. Y. C., 


will offer next week $150,000 of 
6% income sinking fund deben- 
tures. due Dec. 31. 1960, and 15,000 


common stock of 

Manganese Corp. in units of 
debenture of $100 face value 
and 10 shares of common stock at 
$100 per unit. Of the 6% interest 
on the debentures, 3% is fixed and 
3% will be contingent upon pro- 
duction. 

The company was incorporated 
in Arizona on Jan. 17, i95U, and is 
principally engaged in the busi- 
of mining and milling manr- 
ganese ores It also engages in the 


shares of $1 par 


U.S 


one 


ness 


purchase and sale of manganese 
and tungsten ores. 
Leal - : x ; ino 
The corporation Owns mining 
rights in five properties, namely, 


Steamboat, Turner, Branch, 
Buzan-Beard and Manganese King 
Mines Arizona, a 


total of 29 unpatented lode mining 


in which have 
claims. 

The net proceeds from 
f the 1,500 will 
funds for the expansion of milling 


the sale 


9) 


units provide 
facilities. increased production and 
additional working and operating 


capital. 
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Economic Outlook for Retailing 


By DR. JULES 
Professor of Economics, 


BACKMAN * 
New York University, 


School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 


Maintaining that the stimulus in 


third quarter business activity 


reflected anticipations of government spending rather than gov- 
ernment spending itself, Dr. Backman predicts price inflation 
will continue dominant home-front problem. Forecasts con- 


sumer incomes will expand and 
and profit 


One of the most important 
factors contributing to the large 
upsurge in sales immediately after 
the Korean invasion, was the fear 
that this war 
would develop 
promptly 


into a_ total 
war. Many 
consumers 
and business- 
men, remem- 
bering the 


shortages of 
World War II, 
rushed pell 
mell to pro- 
tect them- 
selves against 
similar short- 
ages this 
time. Despite 
tne men vy 
statements that we had ample 
food supplies, for example, a rush 
for many foods developed. Orders 
poured in for all types of hard 
goods as consumers attempted to 
meet their demands for this year, 
or possibly next year and the year 
after, before production of these 
items was discontinued. The vari- 
ous announcements that our total 
spending for war would be $30 
billion and possibly $40 billion, 
were viewed as mere starting 
points, rather than possible 
overall appraisals to what 
would be involved. 
As the weeks rolled 
became increasingly apparent that 
Russia was not joining the fray 
on a full scale basis, so that total 
war might be avoided at this time, 
the pressure for immediate pur- 
chases was reduced sharply. Thus, 
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by, and it 


for example, department store 
sales, which ran more than 40% 
over a year earlier for a couple 
of weeks in July, have subsided 
to gains of 10 to 15% and less. 
In light of the fact that the re- 
cession of 1949 reached its low 


point in the late summer of that 
year, and that business activity 
was already moving sharply up- 


ward before the Korean war, it 
is apparent that all of this gain 
cannot be contributed to the war 
situation. 

With our success in Korea, 


many people are beginning to be- 
lieve that if there is to be all out 
war, it will not take place at this 
time. As a result, they realize 
that many types of products which 


were not available during World 
War II, will continue to be pro- 
duced. The effect has been a sub- 


siding of the pressures for imme- 
diate delivery and the need to re- 
appraise our problem within the 
framework of the presently con- 


templated expenditures. In my 
analysis, I shall assume that we 
will spend between $30 and $40 
billion a year on our armaments 
program, and that this rate of 
spending will be continued after 
the final completion of the Ko- 


rean episode. As part of this as- 
sumption, it must be recognized 
that this rate of spending will not 
be achieved until the middle of 
next year or later, and that its 
direct impact upon supplies and 
prices will not be felt immedi- 
ately. I recognize, of course, that 
the development of new war in- 
cidents could change this picture 
and result in new states of hys- 
teria, as well as sharp accelera- 
tions of the presently 


plated program. 


contem- 





*An address by Dr. Backman before 
National Association of Music Merchants, 
New York City, Oct. 17, 1950. 


hence entail higher retail sales 
margins. 


The Price Picture 

It is useful to review what has 
happened and what is happening 
to prices, incomes, and business 
activity as the starting point in 
our effort to look ahead. Consid- 
erable emphasis has been given 
by many persons to the sharp rise 
in spot commodity prices since 
the Red invasion of South Korea. 
Many persons, including labor 
leaders, have been identifying this 
rise in spot prices with a rise in 
living costs. Actually, living costs 
have risen only nominally, and 
about in line with what would be 
expected during this period. Much 
of the confusion concerning the 
magnitude of price changes arises 
because of the failure to distin- 
guish between three price indexes 
reported by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics: 


1947-1948 Peak 


(a) Daily index of 28 spot com- 


modities. This is a highly sen- 
sitive index of raw material prices 
which fluctuates much more than 
other wholesale or retail prices. 

(b) Wholesale price index. This 
index measures price changes for 
almost 900 commodities. It usu- 
ally fluctuates more than retaii 
prices, but less than the index of 
spot commodities. 

(c) Consumers’ price index. 
This measures the changes in the 


costs of food, clothing, rent, 
housefurnishings, etc. 
The facts may be summarized 


as follows: 


(1) From June to the middle of 
September, these indexes rose as 
shown below: 


Percent 
Spot prices ........ + 26.1 
Wholesale prices + 8.0 
Consumers’ prices _- + 1.7 


A moderate reduction in spot 
prices and wholesale prices has 
taken place since the middle of 
September. Spot prices, in line 
with past experience, have risen 
far more than other prices. They 
also declined far more from the 
1948 peaks. The recent increases 
have largely reversed the decline 
of 1948-1949. In fact, after the 
recent increases, the three indexes 
have returned close to the 1947- 
1948 peaks. 


Recent Peaks %™ Change 


Spot prices _-_ 353.0 302.0 — 3.7 
Wholesale prices 169.8 169.7 0.1 
Consumers’ prices 174.5 173.0 — 0.9 
(2) The spot index fell much spending for war, a reduction in 
more than the other two indexes spending by the Veterans’ Admin- 
in the 1948-1949 recession. De- istration, and a moderate increase 
spite the recent publicity, it has in budgetary receipts, had the 
not risen as close to the earlier effect of enabling the government 


postwar peaks as have wholesale 
prices and retail prices. 


(3) It is particularly important 
to note that the general wholesale 
price index has risen only 8%. 
Consumers’ prices usually in- 
crease much less than wholesale 
prices and hence an overall ris« 
of modest proportions is indi- 


cated for retail prices on the basis 
of experience to date. 

(4) 
about 


Food prices account for 
two-fifths of the cost of 
living. According to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, retail food 
prices have risen 1.3% _ since 
June. All authorities are greed 
that our food supplies are ample 
and that we face no significant 
supply problems in this area. This 
is a very important fact when 
changes in living costs are being 
considered. This latter fact is par- 
ticularly important to music mer- 
chants since large rises in food 
prices tend to reduce the amounts 
aviilable to buy less essential 
items, including the products han- 
died by your stores. 


Current Level of Economic 
Activity 

At the outbreak of the Korean 
war, the economy was already op- 
erating at boom levels. This is an 
important distinction from the sit- 
uation prevaling in 1940, when we 
began preparing for World War 
II. Thus, total industrial produc- 
tion by June had reached a new 
postwar peak, total national in- 
come was close to peak rates of 
1948, and total salaries and wages 
were at a new high level for the 
postwar period. Only farm in- 
come was significantly below the 
peaks reached earlier in the post- 
war period. It was on top of this 
boom-time level of business ac- 
tivity, that our new war economy 
had to be superimposed. 

During the third quarter, busi- 
ness activity continued to expand. 
However, this expansion was not 
due to an increase in war spend- 
ing. It may come as a surprise to 
many of you to find out that from 
July to September, the first three 
months of the current fiscal year, 
total war spending was actually 
$278 million less than it was in 
the corresponding period a year 


ago. The combination of lower 


to operate in the black to the ex- 
tent of approximately $300 mil- 
lion during this same _ period. 
These figures make it clear that 
the stimulus in business activity 
in the third quarter reflected pri- 
marily the anticipations of gov- 
ernment spending, rather’ than 
government spending itself. 
Where did the funds come from” 


The available data indicate sev- 
eral sources. Redemptions of Se- 
ries E bonds increased substan- 
tially to almost $400 million in 
August. This was $124 million 
greater than new sales. In the 


three months, July to September, 
redemptions exceeded new sales 
by $278 million. Consumer credit 
was also expanded with the July 


increase, the largest in the post- 
war period. Finally, there were 
undoubtedly some unspent bal- 


ances of the G.I. insurance refunds 
which were spent. 

As our thinking is modified 
from the fear of total war to the 
impact of a 10 to 15% war econ- 
omy, the nature of this third quar- 
ter business rise takes on a new 
complexion in terms of its signifi- 
cance for the future. It is becom- 
ing increasingly probable that part 
of this activity represented a bor- 
rowing from business activity in 
the months ahead. 

To sum up the present situation: 
Even before spending for war 
purposes has shown any signifi- 
cant change, we find ourselves at 
the peak of the biggest peacetime 
boom-boom we have ever experi- 
enced. Clearly, any expansion in 
war production will mean reduc- 
tions in other types of production 
from the present level. It will 
mean a reduction below the level 
of June in many fields, including 
some in which you have a vital 
interest. including television, ra- 
dio, and various types of musical 
instruments, 


The Inflation Problem 

In the months ahead, price in- 
flation will continue to be the 
dominant problem on the home 
front, Expanding incomes and de- 
creasing supplies of goods will 
create inflationary pressures. The 
increase in taxes, imposition of 
credit controls for instalment pur- 
chases and housing, sale of cotton 
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holdings by the government, the 
announcement that all controls 
will be taken off cotton produc- 
tion next year, and that the pro- 
duction goals will be liberalized 
for other commodities, all are 
steps in the right direction. 

However, these steps do not go 
far enough. We need a furthers 
increase in taxes. It is not im- 
probable that some of these rev- 
enues will be derived from higher 
excise taxes along with higher 
income and higher corporation 
taxes. There is also required an 
additional tightening up of instal- 
ment credit, a liberalization of the 
conditions under which the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation cam 
sell surplus farm products, and an 
intensive drive for savings. 

We also have to keep within 
bounds the wage increases which 
are now being demanded ané@. 
which have the three-fold infla- 
tionary effects of: (1) increasing 
consumer spending power at a 
time when a decrease is required; 
(2) increasing manufacturers’ costs 
so that pressure for price increases 
develops; and (3) reducing the 
tax yield to the government be- 
cause wage dollars pay lower 
taxes than do profit dollars. 

To the extent that we adopt the 
measures suggested, the pressure 
on prices will be reduced. If we 
fail to adopt these measures, the 
pressure on prices will be in- 
creased next pear. Price controk 
is not the solution for our prob- 
lem. I don’t think that price con- 
trol can be very effective in the 
absence of the powerful morak 
compulsion and emotional pres~ 
sures attending an all-out war. 
Price fixing doesn’t attack the 
causes of inflation. It deals only 
With the effects. 


Outlook for Disposable Income 
It is against the foregoing back- 


ground that the outlook for re- 
tailing must be considered. The 


most important single factor de- 
termining the level of retail sales 
is the income after taxes available 
to consumers, so-called disposable 
income. It seems clear that dis- 
posable income will continue te 
increase, The main elements in 
this expansion may be summar-- 
ized as follows: 

(1) Rising employment, longer 
hours of work and higher wage 
rates will mean an increase in 
labor income. Workers in manu~ 
facturing industries averaged less 
than $55 weekly in 1949, about 
$57 in the first half of 1950, an@ 
above $60 a week now. Further 
increases are certain under the 
impact of higher wage rates and 
longer hours, at premium pay. 
The increase in withholding taxes, 
which went into effect Oct. 1, will 
act as a partial offset to this ex-- 
pansion in labor income. How— 
ever, it will not fully offset it. 

(2) Government spending wilk 
be increasing steadily during the 
next year. War spending, which 
was at the annual rate of less than 
$14 billion in the third quarter of 
1950, will reach a rate of spending 
of approximately $30 billion by 
next June. 

(3) Agricultural incomes have 
once more begun to expand under 
the impact of good crops and 
higher prices. Thus, during the 
first half of 1950, cash receipts of 
farmers were 9% below the same 
period of last year. Since the Ko- 
rean War, they have been running- 
equal to or more than last year: 
The liberalization of crop produc 
tion goals in an environment of 
high consumer incomes is boun® 
to be reflected in higher farm in- 
comes, if Mother Nature cooper= 
ates in the production of larger 
crops. This means a significant 
pick-up of business in the rurak 
areas. 

(4) Business spending on new 
plant and equipment has been in- 
creasing under the stimulas of the 
expansion in business activity 
earlier this year and the demands 
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Tax Increases and 
Tax-Exempt Bonds 


By 


CURTIS ter 


KUILE* 


Security analyst contends the course of municipal bond 
prices, barring unforeseen conditions, will be upwards, because 
of hike in Federal income tax rates. 


Korean 
War it that the 
United Government would 
be forced to raise income tax rale€s 
to meet the 

heavy addi- 

tional finan- 

cial burden. 

In anticipa- 

tion oOo! such 

an increase 

the prices oi 
many tax-ex- 
empt bonds 
nave risen, 
resulting in a 
decrease oO, 
the average 
yield of 20 
20-year mu- 
nicipal bonas 
from 2.20% 
on July 15 to 

about 1.90% at present, 

Congress has now passed the 
new tax bill. The new rates tor 
individuals are not very much 
higher for the balance of 1950 but 
increase about 14% for the year 
1951, which is the year for which 
taxpayers will have to make care- 
ful provision. In that year a single 
person with no dependents and in 
the $25,000 bracket will have to 
pay a tax of $9,796, whereas he 
would have to pay only $38,600 un- 
der the present law. Under the 
same conditions a person in the 
$100,000 bracket will have to pay 
$66,798 instead of $58.762. 

In cases where a_ substantial 
portion of a taxpayer’s income is 
derived from investments it 


ol ne 


evident 


since the art 


been 


1 « 
has 


states 


Curtis ter Kuile 


is 


*The 
Hallgarten 


writer, who is connected with 
& Co., New York City, is a 
graduate mechanical engineer, Cornell 
University. He has been engaged in en- 
gineering and the investment business 
for many years and is a member of the 
Cornell Engineering Society and the New 
York Society of Security Analysts. 
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possible to effect by 
switching taxable securities to 
bonds which are tax-exempt. As 
an example: a person in the $50,- 
000 bracket holding a 2.50% bond 
has a net return after tax of only 
1.20% even under the present 
law. By an exchange of the 2.50% 
taxable to State of New 
York bonds having a tax-exempt 
yield of 1.80% a net gain of 0.60% 
may be obtained. Carefully se- 
lected tax-exempt revenue bonds 
will provide a yield of from 2.40% 
to 2.90%. In addition it should not 
be that bonds i 


Savings 


bonds 


overlooked issued 
by municipalities or authorities in 
New York State are not oniy ex- 
empt from Federal but also State 
income tuxes. This same exemp- 
tion is obtainable in Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania and other States 
where income taxes are imposed. 
Moreover municipal bonds issued 
in Alaska, Hawaii, also Puerto 
{ico are exempt from Federal ana 
State income tax, no matter 1h 
which State the holder resides. 
There shown herewith two 
graphs. On the first one the writer 
has plotted the (Dow Jones) 
monthly average of 20 20-year 
municipal bond yields for the pe- 
riod trom January, 1939 to date. 
This chart shows the action of the 
municipal bond market during 
certain critical times. It will be 
noted that the average yield 
dropped from 2.62% in June, 1939 
to 3.20% in the following Septem- 
ber, due to the outbreak of Worid 
War II. An abrupt rise from 2.62% 
to 1.92% followed the announce- 
ment of heavy Federal income tax 
increases. Then after Pearl Har- 
bor the curve dropped rapidly to 
2.52%. Additional taxation pushed 
the curve up to an all-time high 
of 1.40% in April, 1946, after 
which the realization that the end 


is 
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of the war would surely force a 
tux reduction steadily pushed the 
curve down to a 2.50% _ yieid. 
However, the Marshall Plan ex- 
pendiiures, subsidies for tarmers 
and other heavy demands the 
Treasury caused the curve to fore- 
tell the possibility of another in- 
crease in taxation. Then suddenly 
came the Korean War followed by 
the President broadcasting a de- 
mand for higher taxes. This caused 
the curve to rise from a 2.20% 
level to a 1.92% average yield. 

The second the 
number of actual dollars Fea- 
eral income tax paid a singie 
taxpayer with no dependents and 
who is in the $25,000 surtax 
bracket. Certain factors con- 
siderable importance may be 
served by a close inspection 
this second graph. To begin with, 
it discloses clearly the tremendous 
rise in taxation due to the Woria 
War II: in this example the tax 
rose from $2,070 in 1939 to $10,- 
150 in 1944, or almost five times 
over. It also tends to show that 
when taxes are once raised to a 
high level it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to bring about any substan- 
tial reductions. The most impor- 
tant disclosure produced by a 
comparison of the first and secona 
graphs has to do with the evident 
lag between the time of an income 
ax buost and the final effect ot 
such a boost on the average prices 
of municipal bonds. It is easy to 
recognize from these graphs that 
municipal ond prices did not at- 
tain their highest levels for 
particular move until a year 
possibly two wears after the 
increase Which’ produced 
move. 

From the above discussion it 
would appear to be reasonable to 
assume that there is a definite re- 
lation between income tax rates 
and the yields of tax-exempl 
bonds. Also that municipal bond 
prices tend to rise, and their yields 
drop, for a period of years after 
each increase in income tax rates. 
If this theory is admitted then 
there can be little room for doubt 
that the upward move in tax- 
exempt bonds result of the 
1950 tax bill has only just begun. 
After all, our hypothetical tax- 
payer 1s going to have to pay $10,- 
783 in income taxes for the vear 
1951, against $10,150 for the year 
1945. Yet the average municipal 
bond yield curve stands at 1.97% 
today, while it got up to a 1.46% 
basis following the 1944-1945 tax 
boost 

Although it is always possible 
that other entirely unforeseen con- 
ditions may arise to aiter the 
course of the municipal bond mar- 
ket, nevertheless the writer is 
firmly the opinion that 
tax-exempt bonds 
gradual but 
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prices of are 


due for a important 


advance, perhaps up to a 
point where the average yield will 
be down to the 1.40% 


Was obtained in the 


figure which 


spring of 1946. 


A. N. McGeoch, Jr. 
With Milwaukee Co. 


Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 
MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Arthur N. 
McGeoch, 


ated 


Jr. has become 
the Milwaukee 
pany, 207 East Michigan 
Mr. McGeoch 


manager 


ASSOC I\- 
with Com- 
Street. 
formerly co- 
the Milwaukee office 
of Harris, Upham & Co. 
servil.g 


was 
ot 
Prior to 
in the U. S. Navy during 
the last war he was in the invest- 
ment business in New York City. 


Midwest Exchange Member 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The Executive 
Committee of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange has elected to 
bership Henry J. Blackford, part- 
ner of A. M. Law & Company. 
Spartanburg, South Carolina. 


mem- 


Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
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Connecticut Brevities 


The Niles-Bement Pond Co. has 
purchased the land and buildings 
occupied by its subsidiary. The 
Potter and Johnson Co., in Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island. The plant 
includes about 265,000 square feet 
of factory space. Potter and 
Johnson, which was purchased in 
1949, employs 260 people cur- 
rently, but anticipates reaching 
300 by the year-end and possibly 
450 to 500 later. 


La Pointe — Plascomold 
has purchased a three-story fac- 
tory in Windsor Locks that was 
formerly occupied by Medlicott 
Corp. The plant contains 105,000 
feet of floor area. At the present 
time the company is producing 
television antennas and_ acces- 
sories in a plant at Unionville. In 
about 60 days operations will be 
transferred to Windsor’ Locks, 
where it will be possible to more 
than double the current produc- 
tion rate. 


Corp. 


On Oct. 3, Connecticut Power 
Co. placed privately an issue of 
$10,000,000 first and general 2°4% 
mortgage bonds, series F, due 
Oct. 1, 1980. The proceeds will 
be used to call on Nov. 2 the 
series A, B and C bonds in the 
amount of $7,030,000 and for the 
current construction program. 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp... a 
subsidiary of Veeder-Root, Inc., 
plans to build an $80,000 addition 
to its plant in Elmwood. Holo- 
Krome manufactures hollow cap 
and set screws. 


United Aircraft Corp. has taken 
over the government-owned plant 
at Southington that was used by 
the Pratt and Whitney Division 
during World War II. The plant 
had been idle since it was de- 
clared surplus at the end of the 
war. It is expected that manu- 
facture of engine parts will begin 
in several months. 


On Sept. 30. Jenkins Bros. called 
for redemption its 7% preferred 
stock at $105 per share and ac- 
crued dividends. The remaining 
equity capitalization consists of 
two classes of common stock. 


22 the 


Manu- 


At a meeting on Sept. 
stockholders of Capewell 
facturing Co. authorized the ac- 
quisition of the business of The 
Armstrong Manufacturing Co. and 
the company has since exercised 
its option to purchase. It is be- 
lieved that the acquisition of the 
line of Armstrong-Bridgeport pipe 
tools will strengthen the manu- 
facturing and selling position otf 
Capewell. 


New Haven Clock & Watch Co. 
has taken down $1,055,000 of its 
$1,800,000 RFC loan, which it has 
used to pay off $455,000 to bank 
creditors for release of mortgage 
liens, payment of debts in 
amount of $300,000 and increase 
working capital by $300,000. The 
remaining $745.000, which is to be 
used for plant modernization and 
improvements, has not yet been 
used. Operations for the first 
seven months of 1950 showed a 


the 


below that 
period of 
was expected 
iting profit 


loss of $228,000, well 
of the corresponding 
1949, but September 
to show the 

in many ye: 


first oper 


irs. 


Scovill Manufacturing Co. was 
among the companies purchasing 
an interest in Continuous Metal- 
cast Corp., a new company being 
formed to own the rights in this 
country and in Canada to a 
process for continuous casting of 
metals. The 10% interest of 
Scovill was obtained at a cost of 
$120,000. 


Directors of First National Bank 
and Trust Co. of Bridgeport and 
of Shelton Trust Co. have agreed 
to terms of a merger between the 
two banks. If approved by stock- 
holders, holders of Shelton Trust 
will be offered 20 shares of First 
National or $300 in cash for each 
share. After the merger the Shel- 
ton bank would be operated as a 
branch of First National. This 
will be the ninth merger that has 
taken place between Connecticut 
banks during the past year. 


Stockholders of Stamford Trust 
Co. will meet Oct. 20 to vote on a 
recommendation of the directors 
to increase the capital from $700,- 
000 to $1,000,000. If approved, the 
company plans to issue 12,000 new 
shares, $25 par, at $50 a share. 
Recently the bank acquired the 
Home Bank and Trust Co. of 
Darien through purchase of its 
4.000 shares at $260 a share. The 
new bank will be operated as a 
branch, 


Rejoins First Boston 


(Special to Tue FInanctat CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, I11.—William D. Hil- 
ton has rejoined the staff of First 
30ston Corp., 231 South La Salie 
Street. He has recently been with 
Cotfin & Burr, Inc. 


With E. W. Ackley 


to THE FINaNctat CHRONICLE) 

BOSTON, Mass. — J. Parnell 
Thomas, Jr. has become associated 
with Edward W. Ackley & Co., 
30 State Street. 


With Hamilton 


(Special 


Managem’t 


Sp 11 to THe Financiat Cut 
DENVER, Col.—Blan 

sart, Jr., Clara C. Lievens, Blanche 

Sink and Frank W. Tester have 

joined the staff of Hamilton Man- 

agement Corp.., 
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P. Dy- 
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30ston Bldg. 
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Will Arm to Fight 
Aggression: Truman 


President, in San Francisco address, says victory in Korea will 
cause no relaxation of rearmament program. Assures Asiatic 
free nations of full support against Communist aggression and 


denounces imperialistic tactics 


of Soviet Russia. Denies any 


territorial designs by U. S. 


President Harry S. Truman, in 


a broadcast address on Oct. 17, 
at San Francisco, following his 
conference with Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur at 
Wake Island. 


asserted that 
the victory of 
the UN forces 


in Korea will 
not aiter 
present plans 
of the United 
States to in- 
crease arma- 


ments to fignt 
communistic 
aggression. He 
pledged the 
support oi the 
United St 





tes 


to all nations President Truman 
in the struggie 
to mainta: iheir independence, 
particularly those in the Far East, 
and also launched a bitter attack 
on the 1 erialistic policies of 
Soviet Russia. 

The complete text of the Presi- 
den.’s address follows 

I have just returned from Wake 
Island, where | had a very satis- 
factory conference wiitn Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. 

I understand that there has 
been speculation about why I 


made this trip. There is really no 


mystery about it. I went because 
I wanted to talk to Gen. Mac- 
Arthur. 

There is no substitute for per- 
sonal conversation with the com- 
mander in the field who knows 
the problems there from first- 


hand experience. He has informa- 
tion at his fingertips which can 
be of help to all of us in deciding 
upon the right policies in these 
critical times. 

I went out to Wake Island to 
see Gen. MacArthur because I! 
did not want to take him far away 
from Korea. where he is conduct- 


ing very important operations 
with great success. Events are 
moving swiftly over there now, 
and I did not feel he should be 
away from his post too long. 

I have come back from this 
conference with increased con- 
fidence in our Jong-range ability 
to maintain world peace 

At Wake Isla::d we talked over 
the Far Eastern situation and its 
relationship to the problem of 
world peace. I asked Gen. Mac- 
Arthur for his ideas on the ways 
in which the United States can 


most effectively assist the United 
Nations in promoting and main- 
taining peace and security 
throughout the Pacific area 

We discussed Japan and the 
need for an early Japanese peace 
treaty. Both of us look forward 
with confidence to a new Japan 
which will be peaceful and pros- 
perous. 


Gen. McArthur told me about 
the fighting in Korea. He de- 
scribed the magnificent achieve- 
ments of all the United Nations 
forces serving under his com- 
mand. Along with the soldiers of 


the Republic of Korea these forces 
have now turned back the tide of 
aggression. More fighting men are 
coming from free nations all over 
the world. I am confident that 
these forces will soon. restore 
peace to the whole of Korea. 

We Americans 
special pride in the superb 
achievements of our own sol- 
diers, sailors, Marines and air- 
men. They have written a glori- 
We 


naturally take 


ous page in military history. 
can all be proud of them. 


It is also a source of pride to 


us that our country was asked 
to furnish the first commander 
of United Nations’ troops. It is 


fortunate for the world that we 
had the right man for this pur- 
pose—a man who is a very great 
soldier—Gen, Douglas MacArthur. 

The United Nations actions in 
Korea is of supreme importance 
for al] the peoples of the world. 

For the first time in history 
the nations who want peace have 
taken up arms under the banner 
of an international organization 
to put down aggression. Under 
that banner, the banner of the 
United Nations, they are succeed- 
ing. This is a tremendous step 
forward in the age-old struggle to 


establish the rule of law in the 
world. 

The people of San _ Francisco 
have shown that they appreci- 


ate the importance of United Na- 


tions as a vital force in world al- 
fairs. I am told that in this area 
alone 71 organizations are cele- 


brating United Nations Week. 

The United Nations was estab- 
lished here in this very building 
five years ago. It was founded in 
tne nope and in the belief that 
mankind could have just and 
lasting peace. 

Today as a result of the Korean 


struggle the United Nations is 
stronger than it has ever been. 


We know now that the United Na- 
tions can create a system of in- 
ternational order with the author- 
ity to maintain peace. 


When I met with Gen. Mac- 
Arthur we discussed plans for 
completing the task of bringing 
peace to Korea. We talked about 


the plans for establishing a “uni- 
fied, independent and democratic”’ 
government in that country in 
accordance with the resolution of 


the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

It has been our policy ever 
since World War II to achieve 


these results for Korea, 


Peace and Rehabilitation in Korea 


Our sole purpose in Korea is 
to establish peace and independ- 
ence. Our troops will stay only 
so long as they are needed by the 
United Nations for that purpose. 
We seek no territory or special 
privilege. Let this be crystal clear 
to all—we have no aggressive de- 
signs in Korea or in any other 
place in the Far East or else- 
where. 

No country in the world which 
really wants peace’ has any rea- 
son to fear the United States. 

The only victory we seek is 
the victory of peace. 

The United Nations forces in 
Korea are making spectacula! 
progress. But the fighting there 
is not yet over. The North Ko- 
rean Communists still refuse to 


acknowledge the authority of the 
United Nations. They continue to 
put up stubborn, but futile, re- 
sistance. 

The United Nations forces are 
growing in strength and are now 
far superior to the forces which 
still oppose them. The power of 
the Korean Communists to resist 
effectively will soon be at an end. 

However, the job of the United 
Nations in Korea will not end 
when the fighting stops. There is 
a big task of rehabilitation to be 
done. Asa result of the Commun- 
ist aggression Korea has suffered 


terrible destruction. Thousands 
upon thousands of people are 
homeless, and there is: serious 


danger of famine and disease in 
the coming winter months. 

The United Nations is already 
extending relief to ease the suf- 
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fering which the Communist in- 
vasion has brought about, and it 
is preparing to nelp the Koreans 
rebuild their homes and restore 
their factories. 

General MacArthur and Ambas- 
sador Muccio gave me a vivid 
picture of the way in which the 
process Of reconstruction has al- 
ready begun. Railroads are being 
restored, bridges are being re- 
built, and pubiic utilities are be- 
ginning to iunction. 


Will Use All Our Resources 

We will use the resources of 
our Army and our Economic Co- 
operation Administration to meet 
tne immediate emergency. We will 
give our strong support to the 
United Nations program of relief 
and reconstruction that will soon 
be started. The Unitea States will 
ao its full part to help build a 
free, united and self-supporting 
Korean republic, 

In a very real sense the unity of 
the free nations in meeting the 
aggression in Korea is the result 
of a firmly held purpose to sup- 
port peace and freedom—a _ pur- 
pose which the free nations have 
pursued together over the years. 

The name “United Nations” was 
first used in the dark days of the 
second World War by the coun- 
tries then aliied to put down an- 
other aggression. 

From that day until this, the 
cause Of peace has been strength- 
ened by an active policy of coop- 
eration among the free nations. It 
is not by chance but as a result of 
that steady policy that 53 mem- 
bers of the United Nations rallied 
immediately to meet the unpro- 
voked aggression against the Re- 
public of Korea. 

It has been as a part of that 
Saine policy and common purpose 
that we have joined during the 
past five years in building up the 
strength of the peace-loving forces 
of the world. We have contrib- 
uted to this end through the Mar- 
shall Plan in Europe and through 
economic assistance in many other 
parts of the world. We have also 
contributed to this end through 
military aid to countries threat- 


ened by aggression. All around 
the world the free nations have 


been gaining strength. 

We have to recognize that, as 
we have moved steadily along in 
the postwar years, our policy of 
building a peaceful world has met 
constant opposition from the So- 
viet Union. 

Here in San Francisco five years 
ago we hoped that the Soviet Un- 
ion would cooperate in this effort 
to build a lasting peace. 

But Communist Imperialism 
would not have it Instead of 
working with other governments 
in mutual respect and cooperation, 
the Soviet Union attempted to ex- 
tend its control over other peoples 
It embarked upon a new colo- 
nialism Soviet style. This new 
colonialism has already brought 
under its complete control and 
exploitation many countries which 


SO, 


used to be free, Moreover, the 
Soviet Union has refused to co- 
operate and has not allowed its 


satellites to cooperate with those 
nations it could not control. 


Obstructions of Soviet Russia 


In the United Nations, the So- 
viet Union has persisted in ob- 
struction. It has refused to share 
in activities devoted to the great 
economic, social and _ spiritual 
causes recognized in the United 
Nations Charter. For months on 
end it even boycotted the Security 
Council. 

These tactics of the Soviet 
Union have imposed an increas- 
ingly greater strain upon the fab- 
ric of world peace. Aggression 
and threats of aggression, aided 
and abetted by obstructionism in 
the United Nations, have caused 
grave concern among the nations 
which are honestly seeking peace. 
The response of the free world to 
the aggression in Korea has given 
those nations new confidence. But 
events in Korea have also made it 


more apparent than ever that the 
evil spirit of aggression is still 
abroad in the world. So long as 
this is true, we are all faced with 
a clear and present danger, 

Today, we face a violent and 
cynical attack upon our demo- 
cratic faith, upon every hope of 
a decent and free life — indeed. 
upon every concept of human dig- 
nity. Those who support this evil 
purpose are prepared to back it to 
the limit with every device, in- 
cluding military force. 


Russia’s Vast Armies 

The Soviet Union and its colo- 
nial satellites are maintaining 
armed torces of great size and 
strength. In both Europe and Asia 
their vast armies pose a constant 
threat to world peace. So long as 
they persist in maintaining these 
forces and in using them to in- 
timidate other countries, the free 
men of the world have but one 
choice if they are to remain free. 
They must oppose strength with 
strength. 

‘Lhis is not a task for the United 


States alone. It is a task for the 
free titions to undertake to- 
gether. .ind the free nations are 


undertaking it together. 

In the United Nations, 
tary of State Acheson has _ pro- 
posed a plan for “uniting for 
peace,” to make it possible for the 
General Assembly to act quickly 
and effectively in case of any fur- 
ther outbreak of aggression. 

In our own country, and in co- 
operation with other countries, we 
continuing to build armed 
forces strong enough to make it 
clear that aggression will not pay. 

Our military establishment 
moved the necessary men and 
supplies into Korea, 5,000 miles 
away, in an amazingly brief pe- 
riod of time. This remarkable ac- 
complishment should not delude 
us into any false sense of security. 
We must be better armed and 
equipped than we are today if we 
are to be protected from the dan- 
gers which still face us. 

We must continue to increase 
our production for military pur- 
poses. We must continue to in- 
crease the strength of our armed 
forces Army, Navy and Ajir 
Force. We must devote more of 
our resources to military purposes, 
and less to civilian consumption. 

All this will be difficult, and it 
will exact many sacrifices. But 
we are aware of the dangers we 
face. We are going to be prepared 
to meet them. Let no aggressor 
make any mistake about that. We 
value our independence and our 
free way of life in this country 
and we will give all that we have 
to preserve them. We are going 
ahead in dead earnest to build up 
our defenses. There will be no 
letdown because of the successes 
achieved in Korea. 

As we go forward, let 
member that we are not increas- 
ing our armed strength because 
we want to. We are increasing 
our armed strength because Soviet 
policies leave us no other choice. 
The Soviet Union can change this 
situation. It has only to give con- 
crete and positive proof of its in- 
tention to work for peace. If the 
Soviet Union really wants peace, 
it must prove it—not by glittering 
promises and _ false propaganda, 
but by living up to the principles 
of the United Nations Charter. 


Secre- 


aie 


us rCc=- 


Wants Proof of Soviet Peace Aims 

If the Soviet Union really wants 
peace, it can prove it—and could 
have proved it on any day since 
last June 25—by joining the rest 


of the United Nations in calling 
upon the North Koreans to lay 


down their arms at once. 

If the Soviet Union really wants 
peace, it can prove it by lifting 
the Iron Curtain and permitting 
the free exchange of information 
and ideas. If the Soviet Union 
really wants peace, it can prove 
it by joining in the efforts of the 
United Nations to establish a 
workable system of collective se- 
curity—a system which will per- 
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mit the elimination of the atomic 
bomb and the drastic reduction 
and regulation of all other arms 
and armed forces. 


But until the Soviet Union does 
these things, until it gives real 
proof of peaceful intentions, we 
are determined to build up the 
common defensive strength of the 
free world. This is the choice we 
have made. We have made it 
firmly and resolutely. But it is 
not a choice we have made giadly. 
We are not a militaristic nation. 
We have no desire for conquest 
or military glory. 

Our national history began with 
a revolutionary idea—the idea of 
human freedom and _ political 
equality. We have been guided by 
the light of that idea down to this 
day. The forces of Communist 
imperialism dread this revolution- 
ary idea because it produces an 
intolerable contrast to their own 
system. They know that our 
strength comes from the freedom 
and tne well-being of our citizens. 
We are strong because we never 
stop working for better education 
for all our people, for fair wages 
and better living conditions, for 
more opportunl.ies for business 
and better lives for our farmers. 
We ave strong because of our so- 
ciaf securiiy system, because of 
our labor unions, because of our 
agricultural program. We are 
strong because we use Our demo- 
cratic institutions continually to 
achieve a better life for ail the 
people of our country. 

This is the source of our 
streneth. And this idea—this end- 
lessly revolutionary idea of human 
freedom and political equality— 
is what we held out to all nations 
as the answer to the tyranny of in- 


ternational communism. We have 
seen this idea work in our own 
country. We know that it ac- 


knowledges no barriers of race, or 
nation, or creed. We know that it 
means progress for all men. 

The international Communist 
movement, far from being revo- 
lutionary, is the most reactionary 
movement in the world today. It 
is violently opposed to the free- 
dom of the individual, because in 
that Communist system the state 
is supreme. It is equally opposed 
to the freedom of other nations, 
because in that Communist sys- 
tem it is Soviet Russia which must 
be supreme. 


Far East More Than Military 


Problem 
When Gen. MacArthur and I 
discussed the whole problem of 


peace in the Far East, we recog-¢ 
nized that this is far more than 
a military problem. 

Today, the peoples of the Far 
East, as well as peoples in other 
parts of the world, are struggling 
with the false revolution of com- 
munism. Soviet communism makes 
the false claim to these peoples 
that it stands for progress and 
human advancement. Actually, it 
seeks to turn them into the 
colonial slaves of a new imperial- 
ism. In this time of crisis we ask 
the peoples of the Far East to 
understand us as we try to under- 
stand them. We are not trying to 
push blueprints upon them as 
ready-made answers for all their 
complicated problems. Every 
people must develop according to 
its own particular genius and 
must express its own moral and 
cultural values in its own way. 

We believe that we have much 
in common with the peoples of 
the Far East. Their older civiliza< 
tions have much to teach us. We 
hope our new developments may 
be helpful to them. 


We know that the peoples of 
Asia cherish their freedom and 
independence. We sympathize with 
that desire and will help. them to 
attain and defend their independ- 
ence. Our entire history proclaims 
our policy on that point. Our men 
are fighting now in Asia to help 
secure the freedom and independ- 


Continued on page 16 
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Ae hei 499,865, an increase oi 61% from 
. disintegration of their worth. e low of > ‘ket Ik vear to 
Funds Tackle Inflation Story B . fe th< low of the market last year t 
Of course, there is no real guar- Oct. 7, 1950. 
antee that the value of funds’ 
neta Rene shares will rise with the general Commonwealth Up 90% 
Parker Corporation, in its letter, demonstrated the insidious price level—as there is no real 
effect of inflation with a sample family food bill. Comparisons guarantee that the sun will rise 
were made in a table with the average price of 15 staples in 1939- tomorrow—but, “on balance.’ and |. 91 £09 R12 ~ 
, é' ph .  stelee “ae = were $21,692 618 ref_ec.ing 
41 and for every year since. The price jump from $8.85 in 1939-41 Over the long term, and in the growth of 90% since the beginning 
to $19.80 in 1949 is an effective story for every breadwinner and light of the historical record. ’ P the wae : 
housewife. ee eee 


gy hy tg In a forthright and imaginative fashion, three funds this week 
INVESTORS DIVERSIFIED SERVICES attacked the problem of inflation and the investor. 
Established 1894 as Investors Syndicate 
Minnecpolis, Minnesota 








As of Sept. 30, Commonwealth 
Investment Comp .ny's net assets 


one 
can demonstrate a lesser risk in aa 
Vance Sanders, in its latest Brevits, pointed out that ‘‘over the funcs’ investments than in fixed Sales for the first | ope renagyteing 
short-term, the performance of stocks, or for that matter any Obligations . . . despite the of 1950 amounted to $10,553,400 
investment subject to fluctuations in value, may deviate substan- Kondratielf cycle compared with sales of agente ie 
tially from the trend of the cost of living. One of the reasons for in the first peg le cape : aia 
this is, of course, that common stock values are more sensitive to Eaton & Howard representing a gain of 169%. 
general business conditions and prospects than are the costs of Balanced Fund Reports Commonwealth's portfolio o1 
goods and services. The long bull market from 1923 to 1929, for ; Sept. 30 was diversiiiei amon 
instance, was characterized by a large increase in common stock Eaton & Howard Balanced Fund 302 different secvri ies ard dis- 
values and dividends which far outstripped the rather moderate T'eport to shareholders dated Sept. tributed as follows 
increase in commodity prices. . . . 30, 1950, shows assets at a new 
— 23s" “Nevertheless, history shows that over a long period of time, high of $59,285,133, an increase of ferred stocks 19.7° orvorat 
= "prospectus from if acquired at a reasonable average cost by making purchases at $8.660,795 since the beginning ot meee. eee ee ee Nasir 
your investment dealer different levels of the stock market, representative common stock the year. Shares outstanding total bonds, 4.3%; S. Government 
or values and dividends have constituted an effective hedge against 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA reductions in the purchasing power of the dollar.” 
Taking 100 as a base, Vance Sanders illustrates that since 1933 
the cost of living index has risen to 178.38, the rate of income re- 


turn on Massachusetts Investors Trust has risen to 194.52, assum- Affiliated 
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Aff.liated Fund Reports 


Repor: of Affiliated Fund Inc. 
for tne last quarter of the com- 
pany s fiscal year reveals asset 
value per share of $4.36 as ofl 
Sept. 3u, 1950, compared with $3.60 
per share as of Sept. 30, 1949. Nei 
assets of the Fund, as of Sept. 30, 


1950, were $106,474,631. 


Chemical Fund Income 
Rises Sharply 
Thir.y-six leading cnemical 
comp nies, represented in the 
port olio of Cnemical Fun.u, Inc.., 
show an average gain oj 20% in 
dividend declarations during the 
first ni..e months of 1950 over tne 
similer period of 1949, according 
to the Fund’s quarterly repvri 
issued to shareholders today (Oct. 
16). '™n the first half of tiie cu - 
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Ecsnomic Outlook for Retailing 


arising since the start of the Ko- 
rean War. Spending in this area 
is once more reaching its postwar 


peak and will provide important 


es to incomes in an area ; ; 

1ich was an important contrib- Outlook for Supplies 
uti 2 factor to the 1949 recession. I should like at the outset to 

This brief summary indicates give you a few figures concerning 
that consumer incomes will con- the rate of production and net im- 
tinue to expand and hence provide ports of certain basic commodities 
the basis for higher retail sales. now, in 1949, and in 1944 when the 
Under ordinary circumstances, we wartime peak usually was reached 
could rest our analysis at this in most instances, (in tons): 

2nd Quar. 1950 

broad 149 (Annual Rate) 

Steel products 63,300,000 58,490,000 73,600,000 

Re'ined copper 1.713.000 1,204,000 1,600,000 

£lab zinc 934,000 942,000 1,024,000 

Re‘ined lead 690,000 767,000 1,000,000 

Aiui..inum primary 877,000 690,000 900,000 

‘lin 44,000 96,000 118,000 
Sou-ce: “Survey of Current Business,’’ September, 1950, p. 12. 

Two interesting points emerge civilian purposes, if there are no 
from ti.is table: strikes. 

(1) Except for copper, we now The situation is similar for other 
have available larger supplies for basic commodities. What these 
each of these products than we data suggest is clear. Although 
did at the peak of World War II. cutbacks belcw recent output lev- 

(2) Tue spread was even wider (ls for some procucts will be sub- 

: re ; ; , laratan Yroa- 
as co.. pared with 1949 for three Stantial, we face a moderate re 
proauc.s, (steel, copper, and alu- @uction in total civilian supplies 
minum) from the amount available at the 

os peak of the 1950 boom. We still 

Since so much emphasis has } ik - ' peal 

have available quantities which 
been given to the probable short- a4 3 
‘ ee by all past standards, will provide 
age oi s.cel, let us examine briefly ~2.. ‘oes. ae 
the ituation { tent sped sizable supplies for consumers. 

> Supp S a 4 < ’ - 1 ‘ 
ued a f- rao ‘ = gh : her a Let me state it differently. Cur- 
~~ =ee Se i rate OF produc~ rently. the gross national product 
tion 's more than 10 million tons ay ; ‘3 

- is running at an annual rate of 
in excess of the 1944 rate and 15 ooo. cag. er ere a oa a 
$262 billion. An increase in wat 

illic? above the 1949 rate. ' mit oF h; 

spending by $15 to $25 billion 
It has been estimated that the war . CORT tn CORT hj 
ff 6° t tal would still leave $257 to $267 bil- 
ffort will re re ‘ » tote 
aa a sp y th "5 “il lion available to meet tne various 
H i\ual Outpt or SS c ‘ - 
00 — - je po? a ) MI other government, consumer, and 

oO Ors s es ate . . ve 

, 4 t < , re a ia aks business demands. The magnitude 
Ou ¢ ye aCCure 4 A= / $s . . c= 
10 “yh _— - ) of this figure emerges when it is 
¢ Oo nilli S < py) . . } 
puihel ; $07 emeggllinncictatyedlbed- ve compared with the gross national 
available for civilian consumption ica siaanas 

product in recent years. 
than we iad in 1949 and about 193 91 300.000.000 
5 million tons more than we had 7 9 5 00 000 006 
for all purposes during the war. oe tab he eae. a 
Even if the requirements are dou- ane aa poy a 
bled, as ias been estimated in ++ Heys : aan aaa 
some quarters, there will still be 1949 29,600,000,0 


close to a record quantity of steel 


available fcr civilian use. I recog- 
nize, of course, that for some spe- 
cial types of steel the situation 
will be nuch tighter than indi- 
cated by these overall figures. 
Nevertheless, these data do not 
suggest a significant cut in steel 
supplies. In addition, it must be 
kept in mind that the steel indus- 
try is ncw in the process of ex- 
pandirg capacity of ingots by 
some 10 illion tons, a program 
destired ‘or completion during 
ne next two veafrs. 

One ot>er point should be noted 
in connection with the steel situ- 
tion. During the past four years 
9 million tons of steel were lost 
because of strikes. This was an 
verage of almost 8 million tons 

ea! We could meet all or 

substantl rt of our defense 
equll id still have 
nuch is we have had fo! 


point. 
another 


Today, 
problem 


considered. 


1O 


Total gross national product less 


the projected increase in govern- 
ment spending would _ still be 
greater than the 1949 total and 
close to the 1948 total. This com- 
parison presents the situation in 
its least favorable light, because 
a iurtrer increase in gross na- 


tional product above the $282 bil- 
seems certain. 
net increase in government spend- 
than indicated 
govern- 
ture, 


lion 


ing 
bec 


may | 
‘ause 


housing 


etc. Tris latter development would 

mean a larger value of goods and 

services for civilians than indi- 

cated bv the total ficures Of 

rse, this difference reflects, in 
Ising prices 

The overall data make it 

antly clear that in the ag- 

te there can be fairly close 

O reco! quantit od 


meet consumers’ 


de 
of 
ment expenditures for 
veterans’ 


rowever, ther 


which 


) 


demands: 


smaller 
eductions in 
agricul 
administra 


must 
Nill we have the good; 


Moreover, 


e 


tion 


is 
be 


the 


available for sale although sharp 
reductions can take place for par- 
ticular items. 


Some Unfavorable Factors 

The analysis presented is a fa- 
vorable one. However, there are 
several factors which may affect 
the situation adversely to a mod- 
tiate uczgiee in tne next few 
months. These factors may be 
summarized as follows: 


(1) The change in psychology 
{rom the fear of total war to the 
problem of adjusting to a 10 to 
15% war will act to reduce the 
amount of forward buying and 
hoarding by business and by con- 
sumers. Already, there has been 
some easing of wholesale prices of 
basic materials in response to this 
situation. 

(2) Part of the buying during 
the third quarter clearly was of 
the anticipatory type. In the ab- 
sence af any new war incidents, 

is logical to expect that this 
: agying represented in part a bor- 
rowing from future sales. Within 
the framework of a 10% to 15% 
war economy, we will still con- 
tinue to produce a_=e substantial 
volume of automobiles, houses, 
electrical appliances and _ other 
durable goods. As this fact be- 
comes increasingly clear, it should 
be reflected in a reduced urgency 
to buy, and hence in the volume 
of current sales. 

(3) Tighter controls on housing 
credit and various types of in- 
stallment credit will mean lower 
sales of the products involved. 
That this is not as calamitous as 
it sounds, will become apparent 
when it is remembered that auto- 
mopnile and housing sales nave 
been at stratospheric levels. Many 
students of this problem, includ- 
ing myself, felt that some reduc- 
tion in activity was to be antici- 
pated in these areas, apart from 
the Korean situation. A_ reduc- 
tion forced by our war production, 
therefore, will provide a correc- 
tive which should be healthy for 
the economy. 


Conclusion 

The impact of these develop- 
ments upon retailers will depend 
pretty largely upon the types of 
goods they handle. It seems clear 
that income after taxes in the 
hands of consumers is going to be 
at record high levels. Retail sales 
are closely related to the level of 
such incomes. Record high levels 
of disposable incomes mean rec- 
ord high levels of retail sales. 
However, not all departments will 
share in these record sales. In 
those areas where the encroach- 
ing war production results’ In 
curtailment of supplies, some fall- 
ing off must be expected. In other 
departments, increases may be ex- 
pected. 

If the past provides 
guidance, tnere is little basis to 
anticipate a curtailment in retail 
margins under these conditions. 
tetailers have had a long and suc- 
cessful experience in adjusting 
their overall mark-ups to meet 
such situations. During such a pe- 
riod, price cutting may be ex- 
pected to decrease, thus contribu- 
ting to the overall margin. In 
light of these factors, it seems to 
me that on balance retailers can 
iace the future with considerable 
optimism. 


Edwin P. Schmidt With 
=€. F. Hutton & Co. 


to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


us any 


CHICAGO, Il. Edwin P. 
Schmidt has become associated 
with E. F. Hutton & Company, 
Board of Trade Building. Mr. 


Schmidt since 1913 has been asso- 
with Clement, Curtis & Co. 


Keizer Co. Adds 


ciatea 


THe FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass Marshal “Mo- 
lav has become connected with 
Keizer & Co.. 19 Congress Street. 
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Northern States Power Company 


Northern States Power Company of Minnesota and its subsid- 
iaries furnish electric service at retail to 489 cities and towns, and 
at wholesale (directly or indirectly) to 114 additional communities. 
Some 420 of these (including the Twin Cities) are located in 
Minnesota, 118 in Wisconsin, 21 in North Dakota, and 44 in souin 
Dakota. The total population served is about 1,840,000. With an- 


nual revenues of $79 million, the system is the largest in the west 
central area. 


Principal business activities in the areas served are agricul- 
ture, dairying, milling, meat packing, and manufacturing, the last 
being very well diversified, principally in the lighter lines. 
Approximately 89% of revenues reflect electric sales, 8% gas, 
3% heating, water, telephone, and miscellaneous. About 
2% of electric output is generated from steam, and the balance 
from hydro, with a small amount purchased. Of the electric 
revenues, 40% is residential and rural, 27% small commercial and 
industrial, 21% large commercial and industrial, and 12% whole- 
sale and miscellaneous. 

The parent Minnesota company is free of state-wide regulz- 
tion, there being no commission in that state. System residential 
revenues per kwh. (2.92c) approximate the national average, and 
the average residential use (2103 kwh. per annum) exceeds the 
national average figure. The high percentage of residential ard 
rural sales helps te stabilize the company’s operations. However, 
while the area served is heavily agricultural in character and in 
prewar days was not especially noted for growth characteristics, 
Northern States Power’s revenues have gained 50% in the post- 
war period, and system net income has more than doubled. 

Capitalization of the company and its susbidiaries is as fol- 
lows, adjusted for pending sale of $17.5 million new preferred 
stock and the proposed payment of $10 million bank loans: 


and 
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Millions Percentage 
Long-Term Debt —-_- fee ao are $133 49 
Preferred Stock ____- os 66 24 
Common Stock Equity ( 11 ,083,000 shares) * 73 ae 
MED kdabyenkeou a — bavere ae $272 100 
*Excluding all reported intangibles. 
The consolidated earnings record in the past decade has been 
as follows: 
tevenues Net Income Share 
(Millions) (Millions) Earn 1gs* 
12 months to July 31, 1950 $78.6 $13.4 $1.04 ; 
Calendar Years 
1949 _ a 13.4 1.04 
1948 ernie = ” 67.9 10.0 91 
1947 urea is 60.9 9.6 .90 
1946 sea ; 55.1 10.1 93 
1945 oe 53.1 6.2 00 
1944 . ee 49.1 6.4 So 
1943 eer 46.6 6.5 4 
1942 44.0 6.4 2 
194] 42.6 7.9 .69 
1940 : 40.0 7.9 .69 
*Based on 9,527,000 shares in the years 1940-47, the number of recl--si- 
fied shares issued in connecticn wiih the dissolution of the holding company, 


Northern States Power of Delaware. 
Complete 1950 figures are not 
1949 depreciation allowance approximated 9% of reve ues 
maintenance expense 6.3%, or a total of 15.3%—abov’ an 
In the 12 months ended July 31, 1950 14.6% of gross 
was carried down to the balance for common stock, a 
favorable pnercentage compared with some other large com- 
panies such ws Consolidated Edison, Public Service Electric & 
Gas, Consolidated Gas of Baltimore, Detroit Edison, etc. 
Earnings this year have been somewhat handicapped by the 


available, but in the calendar 
vear 
and 
average ratio. 
revenues 
as 


adoption of a non-contributory funded pension plan cffective 
Jan. 1, 1950. Of the total contributions to be made during 1950 


somewhat less) some $2,975,000 
Considering Federal income 


(amounts in future vears will be 
is chargeable to operating expenses. 
taxes at rates specified in the 1950 Revenue Act, together witn 
state income taxes, the net operating cost for this caler.dar year 
will be $1,137,000 (of which about $700,000 was incurred in the 12 
months ended July 31). This amount is equivalent to about 10c 
a share on the 11,083,000 shares ot common stock now outstanding. 
Current preferred stock financing. and the retirement of $10 mil- 
lion 2% Notes, wil! mean a net increase in charges ahead of the 
common stock by about $600,000 a year, or about 5c a share. 
Dividends have been paid on the common stock at the rate 
of 70c per annum since the stock came into the hands of the publie 
about two years ago. It has been selling recently on the Ciock 


Exchange around 10% (range this year 13-10) to yield about (42%. 
Jury Rules that Philadelphia insurance corr: 
Mr. de Willers, 50, and ten 


Chester de Willers Died 
A Natural Death 


E. Willers did 


resident of 5 Clent Road, 
Neck. was found dead of 
nating gas poison1ing Jan. 


Chester de not Kitchen of his summer 


1s 


Gre t 
illumi- 
4 in the 
cottage Om 


take his own life a a Stony — Oakfield Road, Ston¥ Brook. 
cottage last winter a Jury rulec Sten dewsinenaaaia wie ee ‘ 
yesterday in a Mineola Supreme |. ag Sa a a Pag 
Court at Long Island, N. Y., and pay the cash to Mrs. de ‘ Ss. 
his widow, Mrs. Mildred H. de beneficiary in the policy which 
Will . of Rockville Centre. is her husband took out in 1949, 
ij ers \ 4 ~ Slee ; ' : - a : he 
entitled to collect on his $20,000 CUMS a clause which voided the 
life insurance policy policy if Mr. de Willers come 
hier de libe r iting a half hour mitted suicide within two years. 

4 \ < < « e : 5 : # 2 a 4 
the panel of ten men and two She insisted the « eath was ya 
women returned a unanimous de- dental, a viewpoint upheld by the 
cision last night in favor of Mrs. jury which heard the case before 
de Willers in her suit against a Justice Cortland A. Johnson. 
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Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Arranges McKesson & 
Robbins Private Loan 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. con- 
summated the borrowing of $22,- 
000,000 from ten institutions on 
Oct. 13 under loan arrangements 
made through Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. earlier this year. The notes 
evidencing the loan have a final 
maturity on Oct. 1, 1975 and an 
interest rate of 2.80%. 

The proceeds are being used to 
retire the company’s $15,000,000 
issue of $4 cumulative preferred 
stock, wkich was called for re- 
demption on Oct. 15, and for addi- 
tional working capital. 


(1500) 


Lehman Corp. Elects 


Stockholders of The Lehman 
Corp. at their annual meeting hela 
in New York today, elected as 
directors: Arthur H. Bunker, Cur- 
tis E. Calder, J. Herbert Case, 
Lucius D. Clay, I. J. Harvey, Jr., 
Thomas A. Morgan, B. Ear] Puck- 
ett, Alexander Sachs, Harold V. 
Smith and the following six part- 
ners of Lehman Brothers: Robert 
Lehman, Allan S. Lehman, Mon- 
roe C. Gutman, Wm. J. Hammer- 
slough, John M. Hancock, and 
Paul M. Mazur, 

Alvin W. Pearson and Dorsey 
Richardson, Vice-Presidents of the 
corporation, were also reelected 
as directors. 

The appointment of Price, Wa- 
terhouse & Co. as Auditors of the 
corporation for the current fiscal 
year was also ratified. 


Hamilton Management 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo.—Mrs. Lucile 
A. Bibin, Arnold J. Mosbek and 
Eldridge S. Norton have been 
added to the staff of Hamilton 
Management Corporation, Boston 
Building. 


Sills, Fairman Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, I1]l.—LeRoy B. Mur- 
dock has become affiliated with 
Sills, Fairman & Harris, Incorpo- 
rated, 209 South La Salle Street, 
members of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange. 


Joins Courts & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

NEWNAN, Ga. — Thomas M. 
Johnson, Jr has become affiliated 
with Courts & Co., 22 Greenville 
Street. 
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Bissell & Meeds, members of the 
New 
Baltimore 
nounce the association with them 


Lincoln-Liberty Bldg., of Herbert 
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Our R eporter on Governments 


cil 


An irregular market with indecisive price movements and 
light volume seems to he the way traders and investors are sizing 
up the immediate or near-term outlook for Treasury obliga- 
tions. As has been the case, Federal continues to completely domi- 
nate the money markets in its fight against inflation, and this has 
not generaily made ior sizable operations by either bank or non- 
bank investors. Despite the uncertainty over higher interest rates 
and larger reserve requirements, many money market followers 
believe quotations of certain eligible issues have quite fully dis- 
counted these developments. The 1952/54s and the 1956/59s are 
being carefully watched for a buying spot when, as and if the 
aforementioned events should take place. The near-term bank 
issues that are selling below 100 are attracting some buying from 
those that have been doing tax loss selling. 














By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. == 


The ineligibles continue to move in a very narrow range but 
on somewhat reduced volume. Sellers are in the majority, but are 
not making too much progress in getting rid of their bonds. 


Short-Term Rate Trend Upward 

The government market continues to assume a defensive 
attitude because the same uncertainties are present in the situa- 
tion, which have been there siiice the split between the two 
authorities, over the level of interest rates. The recent refunding 
(September-October) brought this disagreement out into the open, 
and it resulted in the early fall operation being one of the greatest 
“flops” in our financial history. Federal, because of the need to 
curb the forces of inflation in the interim period, before more 
direct controls go into effect, nas been raising interest rates. 
The Central Banks are assuming in no uncertain way their re- 
sponsibilities to defeat the inflationary trend and this may even 
bring about higher interest rates, especially in the short-term 
sector. 

So far, slightly firmer short-term rates have not affected 
loans, which are still in an uptrend, partly due to seasonal factors 
and partly because of higher costs, which creates a need for 
larger working capital. Willa 142% yearly rate retard the demand 
for loanable funds’? A certificate rate of 142% is the highest that 
is looked for by most followers of the money markets. There is 
considerable question as to whether or not another 4% rise in the 
vearly cate will have any appreciable effect upon loans. Nonethe- 
less, the unping of near-term rates is a warning by Federal that 
they intend to use all the forces at their disposal to curb the in- 
flationary trend. More credit can be neutralized by an increase in 
reserve requirements, and there has been more than a little talk 
about this being done. 


Credit Reduction Measures 

With Regulation X in force and Regulation W _ further 
strengthened there should be a greater limiting of the credit which 
has been going into housing and durable consumers’ goods. Al- 
though it is still early to indicate there may even have to be more 
restrictive action taken under these and other regulations and 
there seems to be no reason to believe the authorities will be 
hestitant about doing such a thing. Higher taxes, allocations and 
other measures should be effective in controlling the inflationary 
forces. Putting all of them together, that is, the direct controls, 
may mean there will be less need for higher interest rates as a 
force in retarding the inflationary spiral. If direct controls are 
used properly tnere should be less demand for loans and mort- 
gages. Likewise state, municipal and corporate flotations would 
probably be decreased. Under such conditions, money rates are 
not likely to continue to firm. It is quite possible the money 
markets may revert to the status which was in vogue during the 
war period. There might even be an easing in rates and institu- 
tions would again be seeking the government market as an outlet 
for surplus funds. 

Ii this should eventually be the case, the Central Banks 
would again be sellers of Treasuries, especially the longs, to in- 
surance companies, savings banks and others. The usual charges 
would no doubt be exacted by Federal from these institutions, 
in the form of higher prices (maybe a point cr more) collected for 
the trouble of acting as safekeeper of the bonds which they solid 
them usually at the bottom of the market. 


Market Uncertainty Continues 


While the economy is getting ready for more stringent regu- 
lations which will be coming quite soon (very shortly after the 
elections) the money markets continue to be nervous, under com- 
plete domination by Federal. The fear of higher short-term rates 
keeps the intermediate and long bank issues on the defensive. 
This is in spite of the feeling that some issues havt fairly well 
discounted higher near-term rates. Then there is the uncertainty 
over reserve requirements which may be upped any time. This 
would bring some temporary selling into the longer eligible sector 
of the market because a great many deposit banks just do not 
have the necessary shorts to dispose of in order to take care of 
increased reserve requirements. 

The ineligibles continue to be stable under selective and lim- 
ited support by the Central Banks. There are sizable amounts of 
the tap issues which are seeking a home, but Federal, the main 
large-scale buyer, has not yet seen fit to do very much about 
eliminating these securities from the market. 


With Laird, Bissell Laird & Co. to Admit 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Laird, 
York and _ Philadelphia- 


Stock Exchanges, an- Exchanges, will 


in their Philadelphia office, partnership on Nov. 1. 
same date, 
limited partner, 


general partner. 


M. Weiner as a registered repre- will 


sentative. 


WILMINGTON, Del.—Laird & 
Co., Nemours Bldg., members of 
the New York and Midwest Stock 
admit Hugh C: 
Wallace and Hugh R. Morrison: to 
On the 
E. C. Stollenwerck, 
become a 


. . Thursday, October 19, 1950 


Celebrate Hallgarten Centenary 


Maurice Newton (right), senior partner of the firm of Hall- 
garten & Co., investment bankers, receives congratulations from 


Emil Schram, 


on the firm’s commemoration of its 100th anniversary. 


President of the New York Stock Exchange, 


One of 


the oldest investment houses in the United States, Hallgarten & 


Co. was founded Oct. 17, 
business. 
Exchange in 1881, and has been 


1850, 
The firm became a member of the New York Stock 


as a modest foreign exchange 


a major factor in the financing 


and development of many of the country’s great industrial and 


railroad companies. 


The centenary was marked by a reception 


at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel Tuesday afternoon at which part- 
ners of the firm were hosts to leaders in the financial, industrial, 


railroad and commercial fields. 


At the present the firm has six partners, a majority of whom 


are direct descendants of one 
founders. 
H. Moore, 


of the early partners of the 


Partners of the firm include: Maurice Newton, Harry 
Donald S. Stralem, 


Leonard D. Newborg, Pierre 


Stralem and Frederick M. Peyser who in his early years in Wall 


Street was a member of the “Chronicle’s 


a 


editorial department. 


The firm maintains European offices in London and Geneva. 


Continued from page 13 


Will Arm to Fight 
Aggression: Truman 


ence of a small nation which was 
brutally attacked. 

We know that the peoples of 
Asia have problems of social in- 
justice to solve. They want their 
farmers to own their land and to 
enjoy the fruits of their toil. That 
is one of our great national prin- 
ciples also. We believe in the fam- 
ily-size farm. That is the basis, of 
our agriculture and has strongly 
influenced our form of govern- 
ment. 

We know that the peoples of 
Asia want their industrial work- 
ers to have their full measure of 
freedom and rising standards of 
living. So do we. That is the basis 
of our industrial society in this 
country. 

We know that the peoples of 
Asia have problems of production; 
they need to produce more food 
and clothing and shelter. It is in 
this field that we can make a spe- 
cial contribution by sharing with 
others the productive techniques 
which we have discovered in our 
own experience. 

We are not strangers to the Far 
East. For more than a century our 
missionaries, doctors, teachers, 
traders and businessmen have knit 
many ties of friendship between 
us. If we can be of help, we are 
ready to offer it—but only to 
those who want it. Through the 
Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, Point IV and in many 
other ways we are trying to help 
the: peoples of other countries to 
improve their living standards. We 
will continue these programs in 
cooperation with the United Na- 
tions. Even as we undertake the 


burdens of iefense 
aggression, we will help 
to expand the work or aiding 
human progress. Otherwise, 
measures of defense alone will 
have little value. 


necessary 
against 


Seeks Full Partnership With 
Asiatic Peoples 

We seek full partnership with 
the peoples of Asia, as with all 
other peoples, in the detense and 
support of the ideals which we 
and they have written into the 
Charter of the United Nations. 
This is the partnership of peace. 

I have spoken to you tonight 
about some of the things which 
all of us are thinking about as 
we press ahead to finish our job 
in Korea. At a time when our 
forces under Gen. MacArthur are 
locked in combat with a stubborn 
enemy, it is essential us to 
understand what our broad pur- 
poses are and see clearly the kind 
of world we seek to build. As 
your President, I realize what it 
means to the homes of America to 
have the youth of our land called 
to meet aggression. These are the 
most solemn decisions and im- 
pose the heaviest responsibility 
upon those who must make them. 
I have told you tonight why we 
must do what we are doing. We 
hate war, but we love our liber- 
ties. We will not see them de- 
stroyed. We want peace. but it 
must be a peace founded upon 
justice. That American policy is 
as old as our republic, and it is 
stronger today than ever before 
in our history. We intend to keep 
it that way. 


for 
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Guideposts and Procedures 
In World Bank Loans 


By ORVIS A. SCHMIDT* 


Assistant to Director, Loan Dept., 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Mr. Schmidt, in stressing ability of World Bank to adopt an 
impartial attitude by weighing merits of individual projects 
and applying same objective standards to prospective borrow- 
ers, lays down as principal guideposts in making loans: (1) 
loans must be for productive purposes; (2) loans to private 
enterprises must be guaranteed by a government, or central 
bank, or other comparable agency; (3) there must be reason- 


able prospects for repayment; 


unable to finance in private 


and (4) borrower must be 
market on reasonable terms. 


Points out risks inherent in international banking, and describes 
procedures in investigating, granting and supervision of loans. 


As regards the basic organi- 
zation and capital structure of the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, Mr. Som- 
mers has no 
doubt pointed 


out that the 
Bank is. an 


international 
cooperative 
lending insti- 
tution con- 
Sisting of 
some 48 dif- 
ferent mem- 
ber nations. 
We are hence 
in a_ slightly 
different 
position 
than other 
lending or- 
ganizations in that we are dealing 
primarily with our own stock- 
holders. 

Our position as an international 
organization puts us at an ad- 
vantage in comparison with a 
national organization. The inter- 
national character of the Bank 
indicated by the fact that there 
are some 30 different nationalities 





Orvis A. Schmidt 


is 


represented among the Bank’s 
technical staff, and the 14 mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors 
represent ail 48 members. No 
country need feel that there are 
political implications attached to 
its dealings with the International 
Bank. 

We are. therefore, well placed 
to inquire objectively, to assess 


and weigh the merits of proposals 


submitted to us. 

Secondly, the fact that all 
member countries are, in effect, 
guarantors of all obligations of 
the Bank—since the Bank may 
call on the capital subscribed by 
all members to make good any 
losses—enhances the ability of 


the Bank to adopt an attitude of 
impartiality, of weighing the 
merits of the individual projects, 
and of applying by and large the 
same objective standards to all of 
our prospective borrowers. 

Mr. Sommers has explained the 
capital structure of the Bank, and 
pointed out that only a small part 
of the Bank’s capital structure 
has been paid in; namely, 18% 
in the currencies of our mem- 
bers and 2% in gold or dollars. 
This means that we are able to 
lend not merely in the currency 
of any one particular country, but 
in the currency of many mem- 
ber countries. There are some 
limitations that Mr. Sommers has 
already explained. 


The fact I want to touch on is 
that 80° of the capital is not 
paid in but consists, in effect, of 


a guarantee by the member 
countries to put up that much if 
it should ever be needed to make 


good any losses of the Bank. 
In setting up the Bank, pro- 
vision could have been made 


whereby its loans would be made 





*A talk by Mr. Schmidt on Aug. 1, 
following the tenth lecture by Mr. Som- 
mers in a series of 17 on The New York 
Securities Markets and their operations 
sponsored jointly by the New York Se- 
curities Industry and the University of 
Department of Commerce & 


Vermont's 
Economics. 


only out of funds subscribed by 
its member governments and 
with the Bank having no au- 
thority to borrow in the private 
market. But the complete re- 
liance upon government funds 
might have diminished the Bank’s 
independence. Had that been 
done, the Bank would have been 
relieved of the task of raising 
money in the market. 


Since the Bank has been estab- 
lished with it: .apital not fully 
paid in, the Bank must raise most 
of its funds in the private market. 
The Bank must, therefore, be far 
more conscious of the standards 
applied in the private market than 
an organization would have to if 
it were merely lending out money 
that had been given to it by gov- 
ernmental appropriation. And the 
private market, in turn, is going 
to watch the operations of the 
Bank far more closely and be 
more willing to work with it in 
promoting a healthy international 
flow of capital. 


Some Guideposts 


The Bank has been set up for 
the purpose of assisting countries 
to finance worthy projects, and to 
do so in a manner that will stim- 
ulate the flow of private capital 
and contribute to the development 
of its members. The character ot 
the Bank’s operations and its ob- 


jectives will become apparent 
from some of the guideposts that 
were set down in the Bank’s 
charter — guideposts which the 
Bank is instructed to follow in 
developing its loan policy. The 


following are the more important 
of such guideposts: 

(1) The Bank’s loans 
for productive purposes. As the 
3ank’s title indicates, it was de- 
signed to the war-torn 
countries in reconstructing and the 
underdeveloped countries in de- 
veloping their economies, That is 
how we get the name, Interna- 
tional] Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

As such, the Bank must apply 
a somewhat broader test than 
merely the profitabilty of a proj- 
ect. A project may be submitted to 
the Bank which the sponsors can 
show would be profitable, would 
pay off, but if it does not meet the 
further test of contributing to the 
country’s reconstruction or devel- 
opment, the Bank would _ not 
consider financing such a project. 
For example, somebody might be 
able to show that a gambling 
casino might be a very profitable 
venture. and might pay very 
handsome dividends, yet it is not 
the kind of project that the Bank 
would consider financing. 

Generally, the projects which 
the Bank considers are those 
which will contributed to the de- 
velopment of a country in two 
ways: (1) the project in itself 
must be productive, must produce 
something that is needed, or en- 
able something to be done that 
ought to be done to advance the 
country’s development; and (2) if 
a project tends to stimulate pri- 
vate capital to undertake other 
productive projects, that makes it 


must be 


assist 





even more attractive, because one 
of the broad objectives of the 
Bank is to try to bring about con- 
ditions under which private cap- 
ital can participate along with 
Bank loans in fostering the devel- 
opment of the country. 

The amount that the Bank can 
lend, although apparently large 
when you recite it as a figure, is 
relatively small when you com- 
pare it with the amount of capital 
that can flow if we succeed in 
enlisting the aid of private capital. 
Thus, in looking at projects, we 
attempt to find those which will 
be productive in this broader 
sense. 

(2) Loans not made to member 
governments must be guaranteed 
by the government, the central 
bank, Or some comparable agency 
acceptable to the Bank, of the 
member country in which the 
projects are located. That does 
not mean that we can lend only to 
governments. We can lend to any 
private group or organization, and 
we have lent directly to private 
companies. It does mean, how- 
ever, that when a loan is made to 
a private company, or a private 
group, the government must guar- 
antee the loan, 

The next two guideposts are 
interesting, particularly when you 
consider them together. The third 
is that there must be reasonable 
prospects for repayment of the 
loan, and the fourth is that the 
borrower must be unable to fi- 
nance the project in the private 
market on reasonable terms, 

At first blush there seems to be 


some contradiction in the two, 
which vanishes, however, when 
you give the matter a little 
thought. 


Turning to the first of these 
two, that “there must be reason- 
able prospects of repayment” 
means that we are not a give- 
away organization; we are lending 
money in the expectation that it 
will be repaid, and that the inter- 
est and other charges on it will 
be paid. Consequently, we have 
to examine the merits of each 
case, consider the ability not only 
of the country to service a loan 
for that purpose, but also of the 
borrower to carry out the project 
successfully. 

You may ask: If you are Satis- 


fied that there are reasonable 
prospects for repayment of the 
loan, how can you be sure that 
the next criterion is_ satisfied, 


namely, that the borrower is un- 
able to finance the project in the 
private market reasonable 
terms? 


on 


Difficulties in Private Inter- 
national Investment 


The answer is that in the world 
today there are many risks of a 
type which the World Bank can 
bear, but which private lending 
institutions are not in a position, 
or willing, to bear. And it was to 
finance sound _ projects, from 
which private capital is deterred 


because of such risks, that the 
Bank was created. 
First, there are the risks in- 


herent in international lending as 
such—risks of loss through na- 
tionalization of property, inability 
to transfer funds, or (in some 
areas) of the outbreak of war. 
While the World Bank must also 
be conscious of these types of 
risks, it is in a better position 
than most private investors to 
evaluate them and to protect it- 
self against them. 

Secondly, there are many kinds 
of projects which are deserving, 
which are sound, which look as 
though they will pay off, but 
which may take a long time be- 
fore they will begin to yield 
enough returns to satisfy the pri- 
vate lender. 

In discussions T have had with 
representatives of the private cap- 
ital market, they have often re- 
ferred to a project and said: “Yes, 
it is a very good project. It 
ought to go forward. But that is 
the kind of thing that takes a 20- 





Or 25-year operation, and we 
aren’t in a position to wait that 
long.” 

Another kind of operation 
which the Bank may undertake, 
but which private capital is 
reluctant to undertake is the kind 
where the amount of capital 
needed to make the project a suc- 
cess is larger that most private 
groups or any private consortia 
may want to invest. You may, 
for example, have a coal mine as a 
project, Everybody agrees it will 
produce coal, and that it is in an 
area where there is a market for 
it. But in order to get a coal 
mine you may have to have a 
railroad and a port. And for the 
coal to be mined you have to do 
not just a coal-mining project, 
but a coal-mining-railroad-port 
project. Such a type of project 
may fall into both categories, in 
that it may not only take a lot of 
capital but may also be the kind 
of project that will only pay off 
over a long period of time. 

Thus, as you see, the require- 
ment of reasonable prospects of 
repayment is not inconsistent with 
the requirement that the _ bor- 
rower be unable to finance the 
project on reasonable terms in the 
private market. 

The latter requirement also 
shows that the Bank is not set up 
tv compete with private lending, 
but rather to supplement it. If 
somebody comes to the Bank and 
says, “Look, we have a good proj- 
ect, and we can get financing in 
the private market, but we would 
rather do it with you,” why, that 
isn’t the kind of thing we would 
undertake. We try not to take 
business away from private lend- 
ers. On the contrary, we try, at 
every stage, to handle operations 
in such a way as to increase the 
amount of private lending—to 
make our loans in such a way that 
they will increase the amount of 
capital the private market is 
willing to lend. 

The fifth of the guideposts set 


forth in the Articles of Agree- 
ment is that the Bank is to finance 
only the foreign exchange costs 
of a project, except in “excep- 
tional circumstances.” The “ex- 
ceptional circumstances” are in 
quotes, 


Provision of Local Currency 

This means that, as a general 
rule, we require the sponsor of 
the project (the borrower) either 
to provide the local currency him- 
self or to raise it locally. 

To make it absolutely clear, let 
me give you an example. In 
almost any kind of project you 
can divide the costs into two main 
categories: (1) the costs of im- 
ported goods, materials and serv- 
ices: and (2) the costs of goods, 
materials and services that are 
procured locally. 

Take a hydroelectric plant, for 
example. You've got to buy the 
site, that is the land or water 
rights, which would ordinarily be 
paid for in the currency of the 
country. You will have to pay 
for the services of local labor. 
Men who are going to build the 
roads and who are going to do 
work in the construction of the 
plant will be paid in local cur- 
rency. Possibly the country has 
a cement plant that can furnish 
the cement that you are going to 


need. Those are the local cur- 
rency costs of the project. 
On the other hand, if it is an 


undeveloped country, it probably 
cannot produce the turbines, the 
transformers, the insulators, the 
wire, and things of that type. 
Those will all have to be im- 
ported. Furthermore, they may 
have to import technical skills 
necessary to build the dam and 
supervise the installation of the 
equipment, Those would be re- 
garded as the foreign exchange 
costs of the project. 

Now, if the Bank were to con- 
sider making a loan to finance 
a project of the type I have just 
referred to, we would ordinarily 
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lend to cover the costs of the im- 
ported material and services—the 
turbines, the generators, the wire 
—and require the borrower to 
raise the local currency needed to 
pay for the costs of tne site, the 
labor, the locally procured mate- 
rials. 

Very often the foreign ex- 
change costs are half, or less, of 
the costs of the entire project. 
Sometimes they are more. 

The reason for this require- 
ment is that when you come to 
pay off an international loan you 
have what you might regard as 
two critical stages. The first stage 
is that of earning the local cur- 
rency and the second is the pur- 
chase with that local currency of 
the foreign exchange that is 
needea to service ti.e loan. To 
the extent that capital is locally 
raised, you have to meet only the 
iilst stage; namely, acquiring the 
local currency. Thus, projects 
which may successfully pass the 
first stage may nevertheless give 
rise to defaulted loans because of 
the inability to acquire with local 
currency the foreign exchange 
needed to repay the loan, 


Loans to Germany After World 


War I 


I think the best example I can 
give is the case of Germany after 
the first world war. Very sub- 
stantial amounts of capital were 
poured into Germany for the pur- 
pose of financing individual 
projects, and I think if you exam- 
ine the record you will find that, 
by and large, the loans were suc- 
cessful to the extent of passing 
the first critical stage; namely, 
most of the projects were a suc- 
cess in that the particular enter- 
prises were able to operate as 
going businesses in Germany and 
to earn enough reichsmarks to pay 
the interest and amortization on 
the loans that were made. But 
When all of these various bor- 
rowers came to the foreign ex- 
change market to buy the dollars, 
the sterling, or the Swiss francs 
that were needed in order to 
service these loans, the foreign 
exchange wasn’t there, the loans 
went into default, and the reichs- 
marks were deposited in various 
blocked accounts, 

The general policy of lending 
to cover only the foreign ex- 
change costs tends to limit the 
size of the country’s foreign debt 
and make it easier for the country 
to service the foreign obligations 
that it undertakes. 

Looking at it in another way, 
if a country’s ability to service 
debt is less in terms of foreign 
currency that in terms of local 
currency, it can finance more 
projects if it restricts the borrow- 
ing for each project to as small 
an amount of foreign currency as 
is necessary. 

There is, of course, the “excep- 
tional circumstance” clause. As 
yet the Bank has not done any 
local currency financing under 
this clause, but it is a possibility 
that is not to be ruled out. There 
will be cases in which the Bank 
decides it is justified in not limit- 
ing its loan to the foreign ex- 
change costs of the project. 

The last of these guideposts to 
which I am going to refer is one 
that requires the Bank to satisfy 
itself that the equipment pro- 
cured with the loan is actually 
used in the project. This gives 
rise to our policy commonly re- 
ferred to as end use supervision. 

The actual implementation of 
this policy is as follows: Unlike 
many loans that have been made 
in the past, our loans do not re- 
sult in the transfer to the bor- 
rower in cash of the amount of 
money loaned. Instead, the Bank 
agrees to finance the procurement 
of a “list of goods” needed in the 
project. 

This “list of goods” is a list of 
materials, equipment, and services 
that are to be financed out of the 
Bank’s loan, The funds lent by 
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Advertising of Securities 


By LOUIS ENGEL* 
Advertising Manager, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Stressing widespread ownership of securities as having per- 
sonal, political, social and economic importance, Mr. Engel 
places as primary objective in advertising more securities own- 
ers, and selling by dealers for gain as secondary consideration. 
Refers to redistribution of wealth due to progressive rates in 
taxation, thus requiring investors in lower income brackets to 
furnish larger portion of equity capital. Says advertising and 
selling securities involves ethical problems as well as mass 
selling, and asserts there is a growing desire for knowledge of 
securities. 


The advertising and selling phi- 
Josophy of Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner & Beane rests on one sim- 
ple premise: We believe it 
desirable from 
every point of 
view — per- 
sonal, politi- 
cal, social, and 
economic—for 
everyone to 
own securities 
who can 
ford it. We 
believe such 
people should 
have a direct 
ownership 
interest in 
Acerica: 
iness. 

That propo- 
sition seems 
eo self-evident that it needs no 
demonstration, but simply by way 
of documentation it might be noted 
that unless we in the securities 
business can induce the people of 
America to invest their funds in 
stocks and bonds, industry is 
likely to find itself hard up for 
mew capital in a not too distant 
future. 

This is one result of the eco- 
momic revolution which has take! 
place in this country—a revolu- 
iion which has in no sense of the 
word yet run its course. Partly 
because of the application of the 
tax laws and partly because of 
the rise of a militant labor move- 
ment that has demanded a larger 
share of the national income, there 
has been, as everyone knows, a 
vital redistribution of wealth. It is 
no exaggeration today to describe 
ihe millionaire as the vanishing 
American, Even the number of 
ihosc who might be described as 
moderately rich or “well off” has 
declined drastically. 


is 


al- 


bus- 


Louis Engel 


As a consequence there are few 
fJarge reservoirs of private wealth 
which business can expect to tap 
gn raising the risk capital it needs 
for continued growth and expan- 
sion. Instead, business must look 
for its capital to the people of 
moderate income — hundreds ol 
thoucands of them. 

And you cannot expect these 
peop'e to put their money at risk 
unless they have first become fa- 
sniliar with the concept of securi- 
ties through the ownership of 
stocks and bonds now outstanding 
—the securities of such corpora- 
tions as General Electric, General 
Motors, U. S. Steel, du Pont and 
the hundreds of others listed on 
the big exchanges. 

So the primary objective of all 
gur edvertising is to sell the idea 
of owning securities, primarily 
<ommon stocks, Only secondarily 
are we interested in selling the 
services of Merrill Lynch. 
Prob‘'em 


of Reaching New 


of Investors 


Class 


The interesti 
new class of potential investo) 
the ownership of 
problem 
fions. If you 
statistics I 

*An address by Mr. Engel at the 
Annua! Meeting of the National A 


tion of Securities Administrators, 


Mich., Oct. 11, 1950. 


problem of 
securities 
of impressive 
will 
should 


pro 
indulge 
like to ti 


Detroit 


give vou some of the dimensions 
of that problem. 

First. for instance, let’s go back 
to that fundamental problem, the 
redistribution of income in this 
country, and see exactly what has 
happened, 

In 1929, there were 39,000 indi- 
viduals who reported incomes of 
$50,000 a year or more, and the 
money this group had left after 
they paid their taxes—what you 
might call their spendable income 
—aggregated a little over $5 bil- 
lion. 

Now, by the end of the war, 
thanks to the general increase in 
national income, the number of 
people in the over-$50,000 cate- 
gory had actually increased—from 
39.000 to 42,000 individuals. But 
significantly, the amount of money 
those presumably rich people had 
left after payment of taxes had 
declined by 60%. It dropped from 
$5 billion down to $1%4 billion. 

That’s half the picture. Now 
let’s look at what happened to the 
people of moderate income—those 
in the $5,000 to $10,000 income 
bracket. 

In 1929, 
650,000 and 
come after 


they numbered some 

their aggregate in- 
taxes was about $414 
billion. By 1945, the number of 
individuals in this $5,000 to — 
$10,000 income bracket had almost 
tripled, rising from 650,000 to 1,- 
800,000. And, most dramatic of all, 
their aggregate income after taxes 
had more than doubled, jumping 
from $4 billion to $10!» billion. 


A Wholly New Income Class 


That’s why I say that the in- 
vestors of tomorrow have got to 
be drawn from a wholly new in- 
come class. Business will have to 
get its capital not from a few 
people of great wealth but from 
a great many people of moderate 
wealth. And the securities busi- 
ness is going to have to gear its 
operations to that concept or dele- 
gate its financing function to the 
insurance companies, the banks, 
or the government—an eventual- 
ity that would be a most unhappy 
one as far as the health of our 
capitalist economy is concerned, 
for it would mean that a sharp 
brake would be applied to the 
development of new business and 
the expansion of old business into 
new fields. In effect, there would 
be no more venture capital. 

How well is the securities busi- 
ness doing in meeting the chal- 
lenge of the times—in getting the 
man in the street, the average 
man, to invest in securities? 

The answer can be put in one 
word: Badly. 

The evidence of that failure has 
been supplied by the Federal Re- 
serve Board in its continuing sur- 
vey of the ownership of consumer 
assets, which shows that only 9% 
of the income units of this coun- 
try—meaning either families or 
individuals—own corporate stocks 
or bonds. In contrast, 48% of the 
units own their own home and 
78% own life insurance. 

It may be pointed 
need not be too much 

low figure 


abo if 1! t 
rship, because people 


that we 
concerned 
for security 
in the 
lower income brackets neither can 
nor probably should own stocks. 
But we be very much 


concerned the showing of 


out 
lal 


Owl 


hould 


about 
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those at the level of $10,000 or 
more income a year, for the great 
bulk of these people obviously 
can afford to own securities. And 
what do the Federal Reserve 
Board data show for these fami- 
lies and individuals’? Well, it 
shows that less than half of them 
—46% to be precise—own cor- 
porate stocks and bonds. Why, you 
may ask, have the other 54% not 
become investors? 

I realize that in these days of 
rising prices and apparently end- 
less charges against every man’s 
pocketbook, income may well be a 
faulty index to available cash— 
available for investment, that is. 

But the Reserve Board has 
covered that angle of the situation 
too, and its findings on this point 
are even more disheartening. Of 
those whose liquid assets cash 
or government bonds—total $5,000 
or more, just one-third own cor- 
porate securities. 


Market a Sizable One 

From these data, it is apparent 
that the market which the securi- 
ties business has to sell is indeed 
a sizable one. 

It is not only a large market; 
it is also an uninformed market. 
Perhaps I should say it is a large 
market because it is so unin- 
formed. Certainly the relationship 
between non-ownership of securi- 
ties and the public’s lack of in- 
formation about them is clear and 
unmistakable. 

For instance, when the Federal 
Reserve 30ard undertook to 
measure the attitude toward com- 
mon stocks of those with $5,000 or 
more annual income, it found that 
a quarter readily admitted their 
lack of familiarity with common 
stocks; another third simply said 
they were ‘afraid,’ which was 
tantamount to saying they were 
uninformed, and almost another 
third either had no comment or 
gave various reasons for not own- 
ing stocks, all of which also clear- 
ly reflected a lack of understand- 
ing about securities. 

More recently, the Stock Ex- 
change has undertaken a defini- 
tive study to measure the public’s 
attitude toward securities. For 
this job, it retained the Public 
Opinion Research Corporation, 
managed by Dr. George Gallup 
and Dr. Claude Robinson. 

For the purposes of the survey, 
which was national in scope, Drs. 
Gallup and Robinson undertook 
to distinguish between the in- 
formed and the uninformed pub- 
lic. They set this dividing line 
about as low as possible by decid- 
ing to classify as “informed” 
those who knew enough about the 
Stock Exchange to know that 
stocks were bought and sold there. 
But even so, barely two-thirds of 
the public—68% to be exact— 
were able to qualify as “in- 
formed.” 

To get some idea of just how 
popular stocks and bonds were 
among these more enlightened 
people, the Public Opinion Re- 
search Corporation asked them 
just how they would invest 
money if they had some extra 
cash, and to make the problem as 
easy as possible it listed six possi- 
ble channels of investment—gov- 
ernment bonds, corporate bonds, 
stocks, life insurance, real estate, 
and savings banks. 

Since those questioned were not 
restricted to a single choice 
many picked three or four—the 
answers add up to more than 
100%. Here are the types of in- 
vestment and the proportion of 
the people who favored each. 


83% 
67 
43 
42 
16 
13 

In an effort to determine just 
how much solid information and 
discrimination might be behind 
these selections, the research 
agency then put its question in 
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Ttis Week—Bank Stocks 


The records of operating earnings of the New York City banks 
for the period ending Sept. 30, 1950, have been issued during the 
past two weeks. 

Most of the institutions reported an increase in the income 
received from loans. Fees and commissions were also higher. For 
most of the banks’ interest on U. S. Government securities was 
unchanged or slightly lower. The results of these various changes 
were a good gain in gross earnings. 

Operating expenses were also higher. 
increased as did other operating expenses. 
The combination of these factors was, in general, a moderate 

in operating earnings before Federal taxes. 

3ecause of the increase in corporate tax rates, which became 
effective Oct. 1, many of the banks indicated on their reports that 
an adjustment in the tax account had been made to provide for 
the increased tax liability. 

In spite of this, however, 9 of the 12 principal banks in the City 
which report operating earnings showed an increase in per share 
figures for the nine months ended Sept. 30, 1950, as compared with 
the corresponding period of a year ago. Among those which do 
not report operating earnings, the results indicated by changes in 
the undivided profits account and dividend payments showed a 
Similar trend. 


JOHNSON 





Salaries and wages 


gain 


Securities profits among those institutions which report them 
varied considerably. Although there was no marked trend a con- 
siderable number of the banks showed modest gains in this cate- 


of profits. 


gor. 


Summarized below are the earnings results of 17 of the larger 
banks in New York City for the nine months ended Sept. 30, 1950, 
compared with those of a year previous. Where the institution 
does not report operating earnings the indicated results are shown. 

Operating 

—Earnings— —Profits— 

1950 1o49 1950 1949 
Bank of Manhattan i t 
Bank ot NY & 5th Av. 3 
Bankers Trust 
Central Hanover 
Chase National 
Chemical Bank 
Commercial National 
Corn Exchange 
First National 
Guaranty Trust 2.75 5 5 
Irving Trust t 
Manutacturers 
Morgan, J. 


Securities Total 


—Earnings— 
1950 1949 


$1.60 *$1.52 
15.76 “14.94 
1.86 2.40 
*4.50 *4.50 
2.06 1.86 
50 Z.o2 


$0.01 $0.14 


0.28 0.1 
0.29 0.1 


j 5f 53.16 
0.08 § 2.00 


Trust re 3. t 
P. 4: 5! 0.32 
rNational City ay F 0.32 
New York Trust 0.01 
Public National 0.58 
Lu. S&S. Trust 3 


Indicated earnings 


14.75 
2.49 
4.76 
3.11 

31.45 


=Not reported, 


4.20 
0.09 
0.05 
0.03 


*Includes City Bank Farmers 


Trust Co. 


Considering the forces at work in the banking field during 
the past nine months and the difficulties of bringing part of the 
increase in gross through to net earnings in the face of an increase 
in taxes, the showing made by banks so far is relatively favorable. 
Altnough there has been a sharp increase in commercial loans 
so tar this year, a considerable proportion of the gain has occurred 
during the last few months. Consequently, the full benefit of the 
larger volume has not as yet been reflected in the income account. 
There is also the fact that higher interest rates which became ef- 
fective in August and September did not help the earnings reported 
at the end ot September. 
For these reasons we would expect results for the final quar- 
ter of the year to show a substantial improvement. While the 
imposition of credit restrictions, including higher reserve reqvire- 
ments, may limit the gain, final comparisons expected 
be generally favorable. 


Street Club Holds 
Luncheon Meeting 


CHICAGO, Iii. The’ Street 
Club, a group of young bankers 
and investment men, will hold its 
first luncheon meeting of the 
1950-51 season today, Oct. 19, in 
the Georgian Room of Carson, 
Pirie Scott & Co., with Harris 
Ward, Secretary of Common- 
wealth Edison Co., as speaker. 


are to 


Appointed Manager of 
Paine, Webber Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Gilbert M. 
Vonier has been appointed man- 
ager and F. O. Breitengross as- 
Sistant manager of the investment 
department of Paine, Webber, 
& Curtis, 605 North 
Broadway. Mr. Vonier succeeds 
the late W. Brock Fuller. 


NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 


Branches in India, Burn C lon 
Kericho, K and 


« ° Colony, : 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds and Zanz 
Members New York Stock Exchange Subscribed Capital 
Members New York Curb Exchange Paid-up Capital 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. Reserve Fund 
Telephone: BArclay 77-3500 The 
Bell Teletynpe—-NY 1-1248-49 
L. A. Gib! Ms Trading Dept.) 


" Specialists in Bank Stocks 


Jackson 





A comparison on 
an analysis 
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Will be sent on request 
Kenya 
Aden 


£4,000,000 
£2,000,000 
£Z,506,000 
Bank conducts e: iescription of 
banking and exc! g » ness 


Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 
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Needed: A Tough Policy 
To Stop Inflation 


By MARRINER 8S, ECCLES* 
Member, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 


Former Federal Reserve Chairman asserts direct controls to 
prevent inflation, such as rationing, price and wage controls, 
only conceal and postpone inflationary results of inadequate 


fiscal and monetary action. 


Says more reliance should be 


placed on functional economic stabilization through monetary 
and credit controls, adequate tax program and effective debt 
management policy. 


One must tace today’s world and 
its future with hope but without 
too much expectation. Events have 
moved very rapidly these past few 
years. Three 
years ago. 
with our sole 
control of the 
atomic bomb 
and control of 
the sea and 
air, we could 
have enforced 
a peace settle- 
ment in Russia 
with little risk 
war, Since 
then Russia 


Ol 





and her satel- 
lites have 
galned = enor- 
Marriner S. Eccles mously in 
economic and 
military st gth. The Commu- 


nist biitz in South Korea has made 


all of us reshape our thinking as 
to the kind of a world we are 
likely to live in during the next 


decade. Fears and uncertainty ot 


war lay in the back of many ot! 
our minds prior to June 25. Tne 
events of that day and succeeding 
days have brought them sharply 
to the foreground. Nor will the 
end of the war in Korea mean tne 


end of our present emergency. It 
has just begun and means the 
building up and maintenance of a 
large military establishment and 
helping other countries to ao the 
géame for many vears to come. 
Two main problems face us iu 


this emergency. First, we must 
rapidly build an adequate defense 
program. Second, we must dc- 


velop a tough economic program 


at home to stop inflation. Both 
of these programs must be dce- 
signed and carried out so as to 
get the maximum elficiency out 


of our economy. 


As for the rearmament program, 


Russian aggression can be _ stop- 
ped if we call their hand ana 
cor.vince then, that we will ag- 
gressively resist further tyranny 


and conquest. This means that (1) 
we must utilize ail of cur re- 
sources ‘11 labor as effectively 
as possible: we must devote as 
much of ¢ national product to 
defense expenditures as we Can 
afford: and (3) we must obtain 
the max cooperation — of 
friendly nations and win the sup- 
port of neutral nations, 
Two Principal Programs 

Of equal importance to a rear- 
mament program is an economic 
program cesicned to assure finan- 
Cial stability at home. Two prin- 
cipal programs heve been ad- 
vanced in recent months to siop 
the inflatic The first involves a 
comprehensive harness of direct 
controls including price and wage 


fixing and rationing of goods. The 
second involves functional con- 
trois. principally fiscal and credit 


measures 
volunie of | 
able to the ; 
purchasing 
ment 
Inflation stems from 
of purchasing power over the 
available supply of goous and 
services. Only by adequate fiscal 
ana credit measures can such ex- 
cess be prevented, Direct coutrols 


cesigned to reduce the 
urcnasing power avail- 
ublic and increase ihe 
power of the govern- 


aih excess 





*An adarcss by Mr. Eccles at the 
Banquet of the 17th Biennial Congress of 
the Cooperative League of the U. S. A., 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 12, 1950. 





—wage and price fixing, ration- 
ing, etc.—do not prevent inflation. 
hey only conceal and postpone 
inilationary results of inadequate 
fiscal and monetary actions. They 
deal with symptoms rather than 
disease itself. They sugar coat tite 
inflation so that the public's will 
to accept the required program is 
weakened and destroyed. 

The cornerstone of functional 
controls must be based on fiscal 
measures, principally higher taxes, 
but also lower nonmilitary spend- 


ing ard an elfective debt-manage- 
ment policy. A prolonged period 
of deiense preparedness like the 
one we tace must be financed ona 
pay-us-you-go basis if tne pur- 
chasing power of the doilar is not 
to dcpreciate further. This in- 
volves not only very high taxes 
but mucn greater efficiency and 


econcmy in the spending of pub- 
lic money as well as the closing 
of all of the tax ioopnoles and an 
enforced collection of all of the 
taxes due ime government. 

An adequate tax program must 
be combined with a _ restrictive 
monetary and credit program ii a 
functional economic. stabilization 
program is to work in stopping 
inflation. People must not be al- 
lowed to volster, through adai- 
tional borrowing, their spendable 
incomes that have been reduced 
by higher taxes. Likewise wages 
and salaries should not be in- 
creased to offset increased taxua- 
tion because they are either added 
to prices and made for inflation, 
or they are deducted from profits 


and thereby reduce the govern- 
ments needed tax revenue and 
defeat a pay-as-you-go policy. 


However, it would be difficult, ii 
not impossible, to adopt the needed 
restrictive monetary and creait 
policy for the public if the gov- 
ernment runs large deficits in- 
stead of adopting a pay-as-you-Zzo 
fiscal policy. 


Money and Credit Controls Needed 

Basically, monetary and credit 
controls are needed to stop the 
growth cf bank creait. This is tiie 
source of the money supply which 
is already excessive and therefore 
the basis of inflation. ‘This cannot 


be done voluntarily by nearl: 
15,000 competitive banks. There- 
fore. the Federa] Reserve should 
be free to use such powers as it 
has and be given adequaie addi- 
tional] authority to use if neces- 
sary to stop further credit intla- 
tion. 

A tough program of fiscal and 
credit measures is an absolute es- 
sential for an effective economic 
stabilization program in the cur- 
rent situation. However, it mus 


be accompanied by a limited num- 


ber of selective direct controls. 
such as those on certain scaice 
materials and facilities and a viz- 
orcus program to induce people 
to save. A large volume of new 
savings by individuais and busi- 
nesses is required to finance the 


capital goods and housing needs 
of a growing economy. However. 
they should not be expected to du 


this without assurance that the 
future purchasing power of tne 
do!lJar will be protected. It has 


already been permitted to depre- 


ciate tar too much in its value. 
The dollar 1s worth but 58 cents 
in purchasing power today as 


compared io ten years ago. 
If a broad and strong functionai 
economic control program 1s not 
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adopted promptly and put into ef- 
fect vigorously, either the infla- 
tionary spiral is bound to continue 
or without question it will be 
necessary to impose aé_6strait- 
jacket of objectionable direct con- 
trois and restrictions. Either de- 
velopment would be calamitous. 
Inflation injures most those least 
able to bear injury. It sirikes at 
the core of democratic capitalism. 
It destroys the strength and mov- 
ing force of our economic system. 
It must be stopped. An extensive 
system of direct controls would 
not only seriously impair the 
functioning of our econoinic sys- 
tem but would also lead to the 
weakening and eventual destruc- 
tion of the very foundation of so- 
cial and economic life that we are 
seeking to preserve in our de- 
fense against Russian Communism, 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
New Adv. Gampaign 


Commencing Oct. 17, the New 
York Stock Exchange will enter 
a new phase of its national adver- 
tising campaign. The purpose 
to discuss basic information de- 
signed to bring about a broader 
understanding of what common 
stocks are and the function they 
pertorm., 

The first newspaper advertise- 
ment is appearing in 380 dailies of 


is 


292 cities. Two additional news- 
paper ads will appear this fall. 
There will be one magazine ad- 


vertisement. 

A supplementary influence on 
the Exchange's decision to engage 
in this educational program came 
from the booklet entitled “Invest- 
ment Facts About Common Stocks 


and Cash Dividends,’ which the 
Exchange and member firms is- 
sued in Oetober, 1949. Requests 
for this publication have’ ex- 


ceeded the 1,200,000 mark. 

The advertising of the Exchange 
developed in 1949 and carried 
into June of this year presented 
actual case histories of individual 
and family investment undertak- 
ings in common stocks. 


Merrill Lynch Opens 
New Midtown Office 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane have opened a new office 
in midtown Manhattan. Located 
at 1407 Broadway, the new office 
will be managed by Murray M. 
Grossman, Winthrop H. Smith, 
Merrill Lynch, managing partner, 
announced. 

It is the nationwide investment 
firm’s third New York office, and 
the first it has opened in New 
York City since Merrill Lynch, 


E. A. Pierce and Cassatt merged 
with Fenner & Beane in 1941. 
The new office is staffed by 


eight registered representatives of 
the New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges. Besides 
Mr. Grossman, they are: Jerome 


A. Dreyfuss, Leonard O. Fischer, 
Sol R. Gold, Percy C. Healy, 
Oscar Isaacson, Kenneth S. Lester 
and Harry Spitzer. By coinci- 
dence, seven of the eight were 
born in New York City; Sol R. 


Gold is the single exception. 


With J. A. Rayvis 


Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONIC 

MIAMI, Fla.—Frederick Rode- 
wald has become associated with 
J. A. Rayvis Co., Inc., Langford 
Bldg. He was formerly with 
Blair F. Claybaugh & Co, 


Schwabacher Adds Two 


(Special to Tut 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Rich- 
ard G. Kinscherf, Jr., and Oliver 
A. Ryder are with Schwabacher & 


LE) 


FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


Co., 600 Market Street at Mont- 
gomery, members of the New 
York and San Francisco Stock 
Exchanges. 
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Taxes, and More Taxes! 


By ROGER W. BABSON ! 


Asserting “we all should know where our tax dollars are going 
and whether they are wisely spent,” Mr. Babson calls attention 
to astonishing number of taxes in Federal tax structure. Says, 
in view of more and higher taxes coming, it is time for public 
to be alert and see that government money is not spent for 
unnecessary things and that no groups or classes be supported 


at expense 


it is amazing that so many mil- 
lions of people in this “land of 
the free” have so little idea or 
concern as to what is done with 
their hard- 
earned cashi 
after paying it 
to the govern- 
ment in taxes. 
The American 
pecple have 
acquireda 
reputation tor 
having made 
democracy 
work as nei- 
ther it nor an; 
other system 
ol government 
has thus far 
worked in tne 
history of the 


Roger W. Babson 


world. Yet, 
few of our citizens really know 
much about how the government 


spends or what venetits the peo- 
ple actually receive from this vast 
sum Gt money. 

We all should know where our 
tax dollars are going and whether 
they are being wisely spent. Our 
children should know more about 
money matters, especially as they 
concern Congressmen as_ they 
make appeals for re-election. If 
more Congressmen had a better 
understanding of the vaiue of a 


dollar and a better appreciation 
of true social welfare, it would 
not be so easy for bureaucratic 


parasites to waste our money. 
The Tax Load 


In view of the coming elections, 
I will confine myself here to Fed- 
eral taxes and expenses, though 
much of what I mention might 
just as well be applied to state 
and local government taxes and 
expenses. Federal taxes have been 
increasing since the early part of 


the present century. Naturally, 
the national growth created the 
need for expanding Our govern- 


ment expenditures; but unfortu- 
nately, as government grew big- 
ger, individual and corporate in- 
centive and initiative have been 
steadily undermined. This _ has 
been the fault of our Congress- 
men. 

A review of 
structure would 
ishing number 


our Federal tax 
reveal an aston- 
of taxes, still in 
effect, which were enacted as 
“temporary” measures, throughout 
the past 50 years. The most recent 
examples are the obnoxious excis¢ 
taxes placed on the statute books 
early in World War Il. Our Con- 
gressmen have added to the tax 
burden slowly so as to attract a 
minimum of unfavorable pubiic 
attention. Now they try to sell 
us the idea that all these increases 
were necessary steps in the proc- 
ess of our coming oi! age as a 
nation. This is not true. 


Time to Be Alert 


Now the bureaucrats are asking 
for more billions of dollars and 
already are framing laws which 
will make it possible for Uncle 
Sam to help himself to a much 
larger share of your income ana 
mine. In these days of inflated 
values, it costs a great deal to 
carry on a military campaign 
even in the area as limited as 
Korea. Thus, I suppose we must 
be resigned to this demand for 
more taxes. Let us not, however, 
be so carried away by the tension 
of the times that we surrende: 
any more of our hard won liber- 
ties and rights to the bureaucrats. 
Let make our Congressmei 


us 


of public. 


responsible to us in fact as they 
are in theory. 

Indifference was chiefly re- 
sponsible for our getting into the 
jam in which we now find our- 
selves as far as taxes are con- 
cerned. We were too ready to 
agree to the imposition of addi- 
tional tax burdens in years past 
because we were high-pressured 
or cajoled into thinking there was 
no other course open to us. Busi- 
nessmen, who knew better, con- 
tented themselves with merely 
denouncing our tax policies, and 
their protests were largely ignored. 
I hope we will all be more rea- 
listic about taxes in the future 
and that we will make our voices 
heard and our wills felt in the 
coming elections. If we fail to do 
this, we shall certainly lose more 
than our dollars in the critical 
times ahead. 


No Money for Unnecessary Things 

I do not approve of handing 
over much of the country’s cash 
to support certain groups or classes 
of the people at the expense of al] 
the people. That is undemocratic. 
It is also financially dangerous, 
especially when we need all our 
money for productive things. I 
am not against moderate farm 
supports for basic farm products, 
but I am opposed to the indis- 
criminate use of tax dollars which 
tends to make dairy or potato 
farmers a favored class. 

A foolhardy farm support pro- 
gram might not break the country 
financially, in the years ahead, put 
eventually it could lead to the 
enslavement of the farmers them- 
selves. New and higher taxes we 
shall probably have. They need 
not be much higher if each of us 
will take the time to impress upon 
those who are now up for elec- 
tion the acute need for drastic 
cuts in nonessential Federal 
spending. 


Southeast’n IBA Group 
To Hold Annual Meet’g 


BALTIMORE, Md.—The South- 
eastern Group of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America 
will hold its thirtieth annual 
meeting on Tuesday, Oct. 24, at 
the Maryland Club, Baltimore, 

A committee consisting of Ed- 
ward K. Dunn, Robert Garrett & 
Sons, Baltimore: Richard A. Big- 
ger, R. S. Dickson & Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; James H. Lemon, 
Johnston, Lemon & Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Roderick D. 
Moore, Branch, Cabell & Co., 
Richmond. Va., have presented 
the following slate: 

Chairman-—W. Peyton May, In- 
vestment Corp. of Norfolk, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Vice-Chairmen W. Carroll 
Mead, Mead, Miller & Co., Balti- 
more, and John C. Hagan, Jr., 
Mason-Hagan, Inc., Richmond, Va, 

Secretary-Treasurer—Leroy A. 
Wilbur, Stein Bros. & Boyce, 
Baltimore, 

In addition, the committee nom- 
inated Jonathan G. Gullick, 
Interstate Securities Corp., Char- 
lotte, N. C., for election to the 
Executive Committee for a three- 
year term. Edward K. Dunn, and 
Walter S. Robertson (Scott & 
Stringfellow, Richmond) will 
serve as ex-officio members of the 
Executive Committee. 
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Canadian Securities 


By WILLIAM J. McKAY >: 











Now that the smoke has begun 
to clear following Canada’s dra- 
ynatic action in the field of foreign 
exchange, it can be said that it 
has certainly produced no unde- 
sirable repercussions. On the con- 
trary the beneficial results have 
probably exceeded all expecta- 
tions. Despite earlier scepticism 
the cost of living has already com- 
menced to decline, and to this ex- 
tent at least, revaluation of the 
currency a deflationary meas- 
ure has been clearly justified. On 
the other hand the expected wave 
of liquidation of Canadian hold- 
ings on the part of foreign holders 
has failed to materialize. In fact, 
at the higher level of the Cana- 
Jian dollar there are as many new 
purchasers as sellers of Canadian 
internal securities. This category 
of investment had been supposed 
to have attracted the greatest vol- 
ume of “hot money,” but there is 
mow reason to believe that the to- 
tal of purely speculative security 
transactions has been greatly ex- 
aggerated. 

If such is the case, there appears 
to be reason to question the of- 
ficial comment made at the time 
of the announcement of the free- 
ing of the dollar to the effect thai 
the move had _ been virtually 
forced by an overwhelming influx 
of U. S. speculative funds. This 
astensible reason fora step ot such 
importance at no time appeared 
fully convincing. Subsequent de- 
velopments and _ significant ex- 
change rumors emanating from 
ather countries of the British 
Commonwealth tend to contirm 
the belief that Canada’s recent 
action constitutes the first step in 
@ preconceived currency plan that 
embraces all currencies within the 
British realm of influence. 

As the strongest currency unit 
of the group, the Canadian dollar 
was well fitted to play the role ol 
guinea-pig for the new exchange 
experiment. The Dominion also 
would be the logical choice for 
interpreter to this country and the 
International Monetary Fund in 
<onnection with any British 
Scheme of this nature. It is hardly 
sur~rising therefore that despite 
categorical official denials there 
have been persistently strong 
rumors of impending currency de- 
velopments in other sections 
the British Commonwealth. 

Whereas only a few months ago 
any suggestion of an upward re- 
valuation of the pound would 
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have been ridiculed, there is a 
growing conviction in most of the 
world’s financial centres that ster- 
ling revaluation is now only a 
question of time. In the absence 
of a concerted British exchange 
scheme it i strange that 
Australia has so long deferred the 
logical step of raising its currency 
its present undervalued 
level. If such a plan does exist 1 
would be reasonable to suppose 
that any move directly alfecting 
sterling would be initiated by the 
Unitead Kingdom. 

It is likewise logical to antici- 
patie that the timing of any action 
on the part of the United Kingdom 
wiil be largely determined by tne 
success of the Canadian experi- 
ment. Another factor that might 
also have a bearing on the situa- 
tion is the reconciiiation of the 
International Monetary Fund to 
the new principles of exchange 
involved as a result of the Cana- 
dian departure from previously 
accepied practice. In this connec- 
tion it also interesting to ob- 
serve that Canada is now discuss- 
ing with the Fund the question of 
the continuance in 1951 of tne 
subsiay paid by the Canadian 
Government to gold producers. It 
is believed in unofficial circles 
that the Dominion Government 
envisages an eventual payment of 
at least $40 an ounce io domestic 
producers. Thus it is also left to 
Canada to resolve the burning 
question of the maintenance or 
the breakdown of the sacrosanct 
$35 official world price of the 
yeilow metal. 

In any event it appears that 
momentous developments in the 
field of foreign exchange are ncw 
in the making. Canada has struck 
the first blow for the freedom of 
the exchanges and the abolition of 
wartime restrictions and controls 
that since the war have only 
stifled the natural growth of 
world commerce. It now remains 
to be seen to what extent other 
countries will follow this con- 
structive example. The mere an- 
ticipation of events has already 
led to a striking increase of con- 
tidence in the pound; materializa- 
tion of present beliefs can only 
contribute still further to a more 
natural balance of world trade 
and the end of exchange arti- 
ficiality. 

During the week there was a 
lull in activity in both the ex- 
ternal and internal sections of the 
bond market and prices were 
mostly unchanged. The new Cana- 
dian dollar was slightly firmer at 
914%, and despite the greatly in- 
creased turnover since the freeing 
of the dollar its fluctuations have 
been curiously restrained. he 
freeing of the Canadian dollar in 
London likewise produced a nar- 
rowing of quotations. There 
thus additional confirmation 
the fact that the transition froin 
bureaucratic restriction to free- 
dom based on the play of natural 
forces can be accomplished with 
a minimum of disorder. In con- 
trast to the strength displayed in 
other sections, the corporate-arbi- 
trage market was weaker at 
10'2%-912%. Stocks, after earlier 
buoyancy with the industrials and 
base-metals touching new  all- 
time highs, subsequently reacted. 
Demand continued however 
the $10 
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With Southern Securities 


Y o Tue I {RONICLI 

SAVANNAH, Ga.—John L. Con- 
neily has been added to the staff 
of Southern Securities Corp., Lib- 


Bank Building 


Ci 
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International Trade in 
A Defense Economy 


which must be stockpiled by the 
U.S. and which come largely from 
soft-currency areas. It is unlikely 
that the pressure to bring foreign 
prices down will be very ellec- 
tive. Monetary measures applied 
by Washington authorities, on the 
other hand, may depress a number 
of domestic prices. By making 
credit money more expensive anu 
by restricting private speculativu:: 
or stockpiling, Washington may; 
temporarily influence domestic 
price trends. But movements 
international] commodity markcis 
will not be greatiy affected. 

Old war-time agreements on in- 
ternational allocations cannot be 
revived. The war allies of Worid 
War II do not feel that another 
war emergency is already ap- 
proaching. Their immediate 10- 
terests seem to be in conflict with 
the American attempt to cheapen 
sterling export commodities. 

It is most unlikely that the soft 
currency sellers of hard currency 
commodities will voluntarily re- 
strict sales, merely to make these 
commodities availabie to the 
United Staies below the level o1 
unrestricted “free market” or auc- 
tion prices. 

Russia will support the upward 
price spiral. She will seek to 
stockpile large amounts of strate- 
gic materials. She has the gold, 
and therefore also the dollars, 
necessary to go on a buying spree. 
She may also pay with sterling 
exchange. 

Russian buying policies will 
also serve a political aim: to curb 
supplies of strategic materials for 
the United States or to make them 
more expensive. 

Russia, too, is an exporter of 
raw materials. She therefore has 
a financial stake in higher prices. 
A united front of the Western 
commodity exporters against Rus- 
sia will not be acceptable to most 
of them, even if they belong to 
the “Western sphere.” 

Washington may protest — but 
not too much, 

A number of influential ad- 
visors in Washington, D. C., will 
consider the rise of sterling prices 
for hard currency export goods as 
a “present from heaven.” They 
had assured Congress that the 
dollar problem of soft currency 
countries would be solved at the 
end of the Marshall Plan. They 
would have been greatly em- 
barrassed if the dollar crisis had 
continued. The dilemma has now 
been solved. The soft currency 
areas will get increased dollar 
earnings without “grants-in-aid” 
or credits, which would have re- 
quired Congressional approval. 

Foreign dollar difficulties have 
temporarily been solved—almost 
too easily. The advance in for- 
eign prices adds to the pressure 
on the Administration to “roll 
back”” commodity prices. But the 
only practical result will probably 
be that a further upward spiraling 
of prices will be stopped sooner 
or later by domestic price con- 
trols. 


Ol 


The Far East Situation 

We may now enter a _ period 
where many people will believe 
that a new basis for stable peace 
with Russia can be achieved, after 
having made it clear to Stalin that 
he miscalculated the American 
reaction to Korea. 

It is quite possible that we 
shall hear more about peace talks 
and that Moscow will encourage 
such’ discussions. I personally 
believe that a peace arrangement 
on Korea is unlikely. 

In China, on the other hand, the 
Communist Government will have 
terrific difficulties. It must seek 
to strengthen its central police 
and administrative machine. A 


real peace agreement may be held 
as undesirable by those who are 
in power now in Peking. 

Nor can we expect a 
settlement on Formosa. It is easy 
to decide what should or should 
not be done in Formosa. But it 
should not be forgotten that For- 
moOsa is now in the hands of a 
government which has over 600,- 
QO0OO0 soldiers, well trained and 
disposal. Such a 
will not voluntarily 


peaceful 


armed, at Its 
government 


abdicate. 


Currency Relations Undergoing 
Fundamental Change 
America must now pay more 
dollars to Britain than she re- 
ceived from ECA, due to the rise 
in sterling commodity prices, In 
addition, direct aid for armaments 
will increase the outflow of dol- 

lars and gold. 

Speculative factors will 
tribute to the movement. The 
armaments program in our own 
country revives the specter of 
inflation and deficit spending, es- 
pecially in case of war. In many 
countries. especially in Western 
Europe, speculators expect that 
the United States will be the first 
country to be involved in another 
war, and that it will have to carry 
the major burden, financially and 
otherwise. 

Foreign countries therefore ex- 
pect further inflation in the 
United States. Consequently. there 
is increasing resistance against the 
“export of inflation” from this 
country. This leads toward an 
up-valuation of a number of for- 
eign currencies in terms of the 
dollar. 

Foreign 
have to 
where a 


con- 


therefore 
conditions 
combination of 
foreign exchange controls, free 
markets, switch exchange and 
strategic controls and government 
intervention will exist. 

From a practical point of view, 
it will be as important to observe 
foreign exchange movements and 
possibilities as it is to follow mar- 
ket prices. Our own organization, 
incidentally, has for that reason 
broadened its own activities in 
the foreign field. From now on 
it will publish “International Re- 
ports on Finance and Currencies,” 
“Statistical Market Letter on For- 
eign Exchange and Gold,” and 
“Far Eastern Letter on Foreign 
Exchange and Gold,” as a timely 
and practical combination with 
our “Foreign Letter.” These 
were previously published by Mr. 
Guenter Heimann, Managing Edi- 
tor of our “Foreign Letter.” 

As an illustration of the fact 
that many of these important for- 
eign exchange developments are 
predictable, we were able to 
anticipate correctly the upward 
movement of the Canadian dolla 
and the new speculation in Aus- 
tralian pounds. 

We believe that the decision in 
Australia will be made on a po- 
litical rather than a strictly mone- 
tary basis. and that up-valuation 
will probably be decided upon 
(or “has been decided’”’). 


traders will 
work under 
strange 


Dollar Basically Strong 
But the downward 
of the dollar has been 
exaggerated by speculation; and 
such speculation against the 
American dollar will probably 
backfire 
Some currencies 
new strength in terms of the dol- 
lar, and may be appreciated Zut 
such changes will reflect special 
situations and not a general weak- 
ening of the American dolla 


In 


movement 
greatly 


have gained 


imediate future, the 
y r will probably win 
back some of the ground it 1] 


LOS 
nths. There art 


loll: 


+ 


many threats to the long-term 
outlook for the dollar. But the 
immediate prospects are a differ- 
ent story. This appiies especially 
to the relationship between Brit- 
ish sterling and the dollar. 

British sterling has been made 
to appear much stronger than it 
really is. 

A special campaig: 
lar inflation now 
lead to a number oi :estrictions. 
Prices will not be 1olied back to 
levels held before tie war in 
Korea. But it is ely that the 
price advance otf tne last few 
months will cont without 
bringing controls 

Whatever the outcome 
“struggle” betwecn the 
and the Federal Reserve, 
ening of private credit 
will take place. Ef _o1 
speculation and to force 
partial liquidation of private in- 
ventories will some effect. 
It will not be too difiicult to at- 
tack the position of those specu- 
lative circles who thought that 
all-out war Or war economy was 
an issue of today or tomorrow. 

Spending for armaments will 
certainly be increased. But we 
shall also have numerous ‘‘peace 
rumors” and promises for peaceful 
settlements of issues _ which 
seemed to be unsolvable a short 
time ago. The new hopes and 
promises May also turn out to be 
illusions. But thev will have a 
temporary effect commodity 
markets. 

Let me now sum up the dollar’s 
position among international cur- 
rencies as follows: 

(1) If there 
then new 
lems about 
will be 

Problems of this sort will have 
to wait for their so.ution until 
the event occurs. Tnere is no 
point in guessing now about 
when the dollar will be devalued 
in relation to gold, or about the 
circumstances that may bring this 
about. 

(2) If a price inflation in the 
United States were allowed to 
get very much beyond the 
present stage. then fears of 
dollar devaluation would gain: 
rumors of dollar devaluation 
would become ‘e numer- 
ous; and speculation against 
the dollar would probably in- 
crease. 

But a price inflation will not be 
allowed to run away. Credit con- 
trols are already in e fect, and 
are being tightened Price and 
wage controls will follow, if and 
when they can no longer be put 
off. 

We can therefore conclude: 

(a) That some foreign curren- 
cies will be stronger because of a 
basic change _ in_ international 
trade relations, brought about by 
a basic change in tle foreign 
policies of the United States; but 

(b) That some of the current 
speculation against the collar has 
been carried a little beyond the 
bounds of common sense. 
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Conclusions 


Let us sum up briefly. 

There will be a marked in- 
crease in world trade. This will 
be greater for imports than for 
exports. 

Basically, however, America’s 
role in the world ecoromy will 
depend on international politics, 
and especially on the issue—war 
or peace—more than On anything 
else. 

It is very likely that we shall 
pass through a prolonged stage of 
“no war—no peace.” where it re- 
mains doubtful whether a new 
total war will be inevitable 3ut 
even in this stage, war prepara- 
tions will continue « lefense Ox 
armaments programs will be ex- 
panded rather than curtailed 

Frankly, we may observe 
disappearance of the fo 
which a new worl 
may have relied Tl = 


ndatio1 
on reace er? 


IMmcorpora=- 
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tion of China into the Russian 
sphere would eliminate a possible 
“balance of power.” 

Moscow will not turn back from 
the course it has taken, unless 
there is some change which can- 
not be predicted. We must try to 
bring such a change about; but we 
cannot count on it happening 
spontaneously. 


In Europe, Germany will be 
the main field of decision, and 
Moscow will probably make an 
attempt to control the center of 


Europe in order to dictate to the 
rest of Europe the conditions of 
further existence. 


Unless the Russian empire 
breaks from within, we shall 
probably end this period with a 
new world war. The inner 


strains and diificulties of the Rus- 
sian empire probably are greater 
than is generally known. What 
we must test now, in fact, is 
whether the breaking point can 
be reached without the necessity 
of inflicting serious military de- 
feats cn the Russian empire. 

For foreign traders, this 
pect has certain implications. 

Trade will grow, but 
controls. 

Volume of imports will increase 
more rapidly than the volume of 
exports. 


pros- 


will 


SO 


1? 


Controls will be more of a fac- 


tor, rather than less. Some of 
these will bear directly on foreign 
trade. others will affect the vol- 
ume of supplies that are avail- 
able. 


Although the dollar position of 
many countries, particularly the 
sterling bloc, will improve fur- 
ther, exchange controls are not 
likely to be abandoned. 

I leave you with the thought 
that trading opportunities must 
still depend on the exigencies of 
the free, or semi-controlled cur- 
rency markets. And that today’s 
foreign trader must be as much 
interested in currency quotations, 
and in the possibility of special 
trading arrangements, as he is in 
the relative changes in commodity 
prices here and abroad. 

Politics, its international 
sense, casts its shadow 
It is not surprising that 
falling foreign 


in 
now over 
all trade. 
the 


trade 


shadows on 


should be more impene- 


trable than the rest. 


Foster & Marshall to 
Admit Donald A. Meyer 





Donald A. Meyer 


SEATTLE Wash. — Foster & 


Marshall, 820 Second Avenue, 
member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, on Nov. 1 will admit 
Dona!d A. Meyer as partner. Mr. 


Meyer has been with the firm for 
some vears in charge of the mu- 
nicipal Cepartment, 


Harty Diamond Opens 
Investment Office 


Harry D. Diamond, member of 


the New York Stock Exchange, 
nnounces the opening of a new 
iffice at Reynolds & Co., 120 
Brozdway. New York City, where 
e will conduct a general invest- 
ent |} kerage business Mr 
Diamo! < the founder and Pres- 


dent of Eael. Petroleum Cr rp. 
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Equity Investments 


For 


Savings Banks 


By ALFRED C. MIDDLEBROOK* 
Vice-President, East River Savings Bank, New York City 


Stressing recent changes in investment patterns, savings bank 
executive, in supportng equities for savings banks’ invest- 
ments, cites: (1) emergence of large, strong and capably man- 
aged industries; (2) accumulation of large holdings of cash 


and government securities by corporations; 


(3) technical 


facilites which put large corporations in forefront of change; 

(4) great increase in shareholders; (5) reduced likelihood of 

future major depressions; (6) new techniques minimizing risks 

of capital depreciation; and (7) higher investment yield and 
greater diversification from equities. 


Benjamin Franklin, in a letter 
written in 1789, wrote follows: 
“Our Constitution is in actual 
operation; every hing appears to 
promise that it will last; but in 
this world nothing is certain but 
death and taxes.” 


as 


To these somber aspects of lite 
might be added another somewhat 
less somber, namely, change. Wich 
the exception o. nature (includ- 


ng human 
nature with 
an acute ac- 
cent) there 
no greater 
certainty 
throughout 


is 


tne range of 
human affairs 
and no more 


pervasive 
characteristic 
of man’s ex- 
perience than 
change. 

Even a few 
years ago it 
probably 
would have been considered must 
unlikely that at this time the sav- 
ings banks would be considering 
investment in equity securities. 
Yet, such have been the compul- 
sion of events, the coniinuity vi 
developments in the capital and 
investment markets, and the tretd 
in informed and progressive 
thinking that we, as well as other 
instituiiona! inves.ors, are actuaily 
giving serious consideration to ihe 
subject. 





A. C. Middlebrook 


Recent developments in the 
tre toward liberalization of fi- 
cCucizsry and institutional invesi- 
ments to include equily seculitie. 
are of outstanding interest to 
those charged with the responsi- 
bility for savings bank livest- 
ments. These developments be- 


speak growing efforts to bring in- 
vestment practices into more real- 
istic ailgment with the actualities 
of the capital and investment mar- 
keis. 

The essential elements in intel- 
ligent investment must aiways ve 


dynamic, although the spell of 
illusory protection cast by lie 
legal list has occasionally on- 
scured this fundamental truth, 


This means that intelligent invest- 
ment practices must of necessity 
be mere concerned with and based 
upon the realities of the present 
and the indications of the future 
than with the recorded facts of 
the past. It is not iny intention io 
underestimate or to deny the 
portance of the record. It can and 
should be a valuable guide and 
factor of stabilization in the pro- 
jection of new thought. 
Nevertheless, its value and siZ- 
nificance snould not be overem- 
phusized—particularly in times of 
rapid and iar-reaching change 
thut can profoundly infiuence 
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vestment thinking Tnrougnout 
the Western World the iast two 
decades have been period oil 
re volutionary and perivas1V¢ 
change in the field of science atid 
tec! nology. Advances of unprece- 
dented significance’ § have been 

e. The momentum oj eve:its 

An addres by Mr: Middlebrook at 
the Annual Meeting of The Savings 
Banks Assecciation of the Stat of New 
York, Lake Placid, New York, October 5, 
1950. 


would seem to promise develop- 
ments within our range of vision 
that may have an important im- 
pact upon political, social and eco- 
nomic values. 


Must Not Be Shackled By 
Traditional Pattern 

Under conditions which wili 
presumably be highly fluid and 
dynamic for an indefinite time, it 
would seem unwise to shackle our 
investment thinking unduly with 
the theoretical framework and 
traditional pattern of a past en- 
vironment. Rather, it would seem 
to be the course of wisdom and 
constructive action to address our 
thoughts and_ studies’ without 
prejudice or predisposition to 
bringing investment practices in- 
to more rational consonance with 
the fundamental economic facts 
and institutional requirements of 
the times. To the extent that in- 
stitutions such as savings banks 
are denied investment freedom 
and flexibility which are reason- 
ably related to the economic and 
financia! context in which they 
have to operate—to that extent 
will they be prevented from per- 
forming the full measure of pupb- 
lic service for which they were 
designed, and to that extent will 
they beconie vulnerable to coii- 
petitive forces and to a possible 
encroachment of public authority. 

Thomas Jelferson, in a letter 
written at Monticello in 1816, re- 
vealed an enlightened attitude to- 
ward the necessity for occasional 
changes in laws and institutions. 
He wroie as follows: 

“Iam certainly not an advocate 
for frequent and untried changes 
in laws and constitutions. I think 
moderate imperfections had better 
be borne with; because, when 
once known we accommodaie our- 
selves to them, and find practical 
means of correcting their ill-ef- 
fects. But I know also, that laws 
and institutions must go hand in 
hand with the progress of the 
human mind. As that becomes 
more developed, more enlight- 
ened, as new discoveries are made, 
new trutns disclosed, and manners 
and opinions change with the 
change of circumstances, institu- 
tions must advance also and keep 
pace with the times.” 


Changes Affecting Equity 
- Investments 

What are the great economic 
changes that have profoundly ai- 
fected the position of equity se- 
curities and the investment of in- 
stitutional and fiduciary funds in 
these securities? A few of the 
more important are as follows: 

(1) The emergence of a large 
number of strong, capably man- 
aged industries serving basic 
needs of the population. As re- 
cently as a generation ago there 
were only a few such corporatioiis 
of which the equity securities 
were available for conservative in- 
vestment. Shares of these corpo- 
rations are in fact participations 
in the ownership of outstanding 


organizations in the broad field 
of American business enterprise. 
(2) The accumulation of large 


holdings of cash and government 
securities by leading corporations, 
providing an important factor of 
strength and stability. Such hold- 






ings today at more than $40 billion 
are aimosi four times the total of 


1939. Througn retained earnings 
and depreciation reserves many 
of these corporations are, to a con- 
siderable extent, independent ol 
the securities markets in financing 
Capital expenditures. Many of 
these corporations have no pub- 
licly held debt; some have no 
funded debt a: all. 

(3) The extensive development 
of corporate research, as a result 
of which these organizations are 
in the vanguard of technological 
advances. Investors in du Pont, 
General Motors, General Electric, 
and other corporations need not 


be concerned with technologicai 
change since, due to continuous 


research, these organizations are 
in the foretront of such change. 

(4) The great increases in num- 
ver of shares and shareholders of 
leading corporations, which vir- 
tually eliminates the risk of un- 
willing control by institutional 
investors. General Motors, fo: 
example, will presently have more 
than 38 million shares outstanding. 

(5) Efforts by government to 
moderate economic fluctuations, 
with a reduced likelihood of ma- 
jor depressions that would se- 
riously affect stocks. 

(6) The development of new 
techniques such as so-called for- 
mula plans tor investors in coni- 
mon stocks, which minimize the 
risk of long-term capital depre- 
ciation. 

You will recall that, effective 
last July 1. fiduciaries and trus- 
tees in New York State were 
authorized by amendment of ihe 
Decedent Estate Law to invest in 


domestic corporate securities not 
otherwise eligible, including 
stocks, to the extent of 35% oi 


the market value of the properiy 
held. You will also recall that 
according to an announcement 
made in the latter part of June, 
the life imsurance companies 
domiciled in New York State have 
decided to seek statutory author- 
ization at the 1951 session of the 
Legislature to hold common stocks 
to the extent of 5% of assets. This 
authorization would supplement 
existing powers to invest in pre- 
ferred shares. 

Although the ultimare obliga- 
tions of fiduciaries, life insurance 
companies and savings banks aif- 


fer there is obviously extensive 
common ground in basic invesi- 
ment objectives, such as more 


generous yields and wider diver- 
sification within the limits of se- 
curities of investment quality. 
The mere fact of some differ- 
ence in ultimate responsibilities 
and obligations is no basis for ex- 
clusion of savings banks {froin a 
broad investment field in which 
they could find advantageous em- 
ployment for some conservative 
portion of available funds. It is 
no valid justification for denying 
to the savings banks the advan- 
tages in wider diversification and 
higher yields to be derived from 
holding prudently selected equity 
investments to the extent of some 
moderate percentage of assets con- 
sistent with the operation and 
obligations of these institutions. 
Serious consideration of the 
equity field as a source of limited 
selected investment for savings 
banks is an important and uti- 
avoidable responsibility of those 
concerned with their welfare and 


with their capacity to project 
themselves on the future scene 
as viable and vigorous orzganiza- 


tions in a hignly competitive en- 
vironment in a rapidly changitig 
world. This capacity is related in 
considerable part to their abiiity 
to maintain earnings permitting 
dividends which are effectively 
competilive with returns on other 
forms of savings, even though the 


safety and liquidity factors in 
these competitive savings media 
are inferior to these of the saving: 
banks, 


Investment Problems Not Solved 


By Equities 
It is not my intention to imply 
that « ity securities in and ol 
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themselves provide the final an- 
swer to the investment problems 
of the savings banks. Presumably 
such securities would never oc- 
cupy more than a minor position 
in savings bank investment port- 
folios — certainly not as long as 
the operations of the savings 
banks are guided by sound bank- 
ng principles. Marginal lactors, 
however, can be of major and, at 
times, of controlling importance. 
Thus the virtual assurance that 
preferred and common § stocks 
would not become major savings 
bank investment assets should not 
be considered a justification for 
denying to this subject the caretul 
consideration and thought which 
it demands. 
Historical 

Institutional investment in 
equity securities can hardly be 
considered an innovation. It is a 
matter of record that prior to 
1906, the year of the Armstrong 
investigation, common stocks were 
prominently representc?) in the 
investment porifolios of the life 
insurance companies of New York 
State. They are still held in con- 
siderable amounts by companies 
domiciled in other states. Ac- 
cording to the Institute of Life In=— 
surance, United States life insur- 
ance companies representing 97% 
of the assets of all companies held 
domestic stock investments ag-— 
gregating $1,813 million cs of 
June 30, 1950, an increase of $257 
million over the amount held om 
June 30, 1949. The total of $1,813 
million, representing 2.9% of totak 
assets, comprised $1,354 million of 
preferred stocks, and $459 million 
of common stocks. 

While the record of savings 
bank investment in equity secu- 
rities is well established, it is a 
fact that such investments have 
been confined largely to shares of 
commercial] banks. For many years 


the laws of the New Lnuglan@ 
States have authorized bank 
stocks for savings bank invest- 


ment subject, of course, to varying 
restrictions in the several statcsx 
Only recently the Massackuseits 
Banking Law was amended (ef- 
fective July 24, 1950) to permit 
investment in shares of certain 
commercial banks located outsida 
the Commonweaith, thus supple- 
menting the authorization of many 
years’ standing to hold shares of 
local banks. 

In 10 of the 17 states in which 
mutual savings banks operat*, the 
banks are authorized by law te 
hold stocks. These 10 states rep— 
resented, as of June 30, 1950, sav— 


ings bank deposits of $6,249 
million, or 31.7% of the national 
total. In the three states of 


Maryland, Delaware and Indiana, 


with aggregate deposits of $52 
million, or 2.6% of the national 


total, this power is not exercised. 
Six of the remaining seven states 
are in New England, and in this 
area the two states of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut accounted 
for 71.9% of the total book value 
of all stocks held by mutual sav= 
ings banks as of Dec. 30, 1949. 
The banking law in New Hamp-= 
shire was amended in 1349 te 
empower savings banks subject to 


prescribed restrictions, to invest 
in shares of mutual inves‘mert 
trusts to the extent of 5% «8 


deposit liability. The New Hamp- 
shire savings banks hold a greatcr 
diversity of equity securities tui. 


is the case in any of the othce 
mutual savings bank states. It ‘3s 
of interest that as of the end 
of 1949 these banks held bank 


stocks in an amount of $9.2 mil- 
lion, While holdings ct other 
stocks, including shares >f rail- 
road, public utility, indus ial and 
insurance companies, amo .nted to 
$11.6 million. Total equi.y hoid- 
ings of $20.8 million amoi ated te 
6.6% of assets at the end of 
1949. 
Mutual savings banks as of Dee. 
1949, held stock investments im. 


as 


oU 


total book value of $153 million, 
of which $138 million, or 90%, 
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NEWS ABOUT BANKS 
AND BANKERS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 





Robert C. Porter, formerly asso- 
ciated with Cravath, Swaine & 
Moore, has been appointed a Vice- 
President—corporate trust depart- 
ment of Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company of New York, according 
to an announcement made 
N. 3axter Jackson, Chairman. 
Mr. Porter received his A.B. de- 
gree in 1934 from Bowdoin Col- 
lege. and in 1939 graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School. The following year 
was admitted to the Bar of the 
State of New York. During the 
last war Mr. Porter served as Lt.- 
Commander in the U. S. Navy. 


by 


Irving Trust Company of New 
York announces the election of 
the following Vice-Presidents of 
the company to the newly created 
office of Senior Vice-President: 
Philip F. Gray, Nolan Harrigan, 
Hiram A. Mathews and Carl A. 
Miller. Mr. Gray is the Senior 
Loaning Officer of the company; 
Mr. Harrigan is in charge of 
Irving’s domestic banking divi- 
sion; Mr. Mathews is in charge 
of the company’s international 
banking division, while Mr. Miller 
is in charge of Irving’s branch 
offices. 


th 


Henry V. Von Elm, President of 
Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, and George V. Mc- 
Laughlin, President of the Brook- 
lyn Trust Company of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., announce that at special 
meetings of stockholders of the 
two companies held on Oct. 11, 
the merger of the Brooklyn Trust 
Company into Manufacturers Trust 
Company was approved, under the 
terms set forth in letters of stock- 
holders of both institutions dated 
Sept. 8, and in the agreement of 
merger, details of which appeared 
in these columns Sept. 7, page 907. 
As a result of the merger, Manu- 
facturers Trust will take over the 
deposits of Brooklyn Trust which, 
at Sept. 30, 1950, amounted to 
$224,527,605, making the combined 
deposits of the two institutions as 
of that date $2,360,437,765.69. Ap- 
proval was also given to the 
merger of Brooklyn City Safe De- 
posit Company, all of the capital 
stock of which is owned or con- 
trolled by Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany, into Manufacturers Safe 
Deposit Company. As provided in 
the agreement of merger, all of- 
ficers and employees of Brooklyn 
Trust become members of the staff 
of Manufacturers Trust. In addi- 
tion, George V. McLaughlin and 
John Gemmell, Jr., will become 
directors of Manufacturers Trust. 
Mr. McLaughlin, President of 
Brooklyn Trust Company, and 
George A. Barnewall, Vice-Presi- 
dent, will become, respectively, 
Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Vice-President of 
Manufacturers Trust. 

The stockholders of Manufac- 
turers Trust also authorized the 
additional 187,500 shares of capital 
stock, par value $20 per share, to 
be issued as a stock dividend at 
the rate of one share for each 
12 shares held of record as of the 
close of business Sept. 18, and also 
authorized the additional 82,000 
shares of capital stock of Manu- 
facturers Trust to be issued to the 
stockholders of Brooklyn Trust 
under the terms of the merger 
agreement, thereby increasing the 
authorized capital stock of the 
company from $45.000,000 to $50,- 
390,000. Under the terms of the 
merger agreement, stockholders of 
Brooklyn Trust. 

The merger became effective 
after the close of business on Oct. 
13 and the various offices of 


3rooklyn Trust began operating 
under the name of Manufacturers 
Trust with the opening of busi- 
ness on Oct. 16. 


It is made known that Harvey C. 
Emory, Vice-President of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New 
York has been chosen to succeed 
James Ringold as President of the 
First-Mechanics National Bank of 
Trenton, N. J. Mr. Emery will 
assume his new post in January, 
it is stated. 


Ferdinand M. Bissell, Vice-Pres- 
ident and Senior Loan Officer of 
American Trust Company of New 
York, has been elected a director 
of the company, Harvey L. 
Schwamm, President, announced 
on Oct. 13. Mr. Bissell’s career in 
banking and credit began in 1920 
with the Battery Park National 
Bank of New York, which later 
merged with the Bank of America, 
N. A. He joined the International 
Trust Co. in 1929 as Assistant 
Manager, Credit Department, and 
became Credit Manager of the 
Continental Bank & Trust Co. of 
New York when the two banks 
were merged. Mr. Bissell ulti- 
mately rose to Vice-President in 
Charge of Credit Supervision in 
the Continental Bank and con- 
tinued as Vice-President and Loan 
Officer with the Chemical Bank 
& Trust Company upon its ab- 
sorption of Continental. He be- 
came associated with American 
Trust Company in January of the 
present year. 


Mr. Bissell is a past President 
of the Bank Credit Associates of 
New York and a member of the 
Robert Morris Associates and the 
New York Credit and Financial 
Management Association. 


Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York has announced the ap- 
pointment of Lester J. Harris and 
George P. Kappesser as Assistant 
Real Estate Trust Officers. 


Following a meeting of the 
board of directors of the Bank of 
the Manhattan Company of New 
York on Oct. 11, Lawrence C. 
Marshall, President, announced 
that James A. Barry has been ap- 
pointed an Assistant Treasurer. 


At the regular meeting of the 
board of directors of the National 
City Bank of New York, held on 
Oct. 17, Warren Wheeler was ap- 
pointed an Assistant Cashier. 


On Oct. 13, following the annual 
meeting of the Union Dime Club, 
composed of members of the staff 
of the Union Dime Savings Bank 
of New York, the annual club 
dinner was held at the Waldorf. 
About 200 attended. William L. 
DeBost, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, spoke of the honor 
that had come to the Union Dime 
in the recent election of J. Wil- 
bur Lewis, President of the bank, 
as President of the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New 
York. He reminded the staff that 
Mr. Lewis entered the bank’s em- 
ploy as a clerk in 1911. With ex- 
perience in every department, he 
rose rapidly—holding various of- 
ficial positions. In 1937, when 
Treasurer, he was elected a trustee 
of the bank, then Executive Vice- 
President in 1944, and in Decem- 
ber, 1947, President. A gift from 
the Club was presented to Mr. 
Lewis by John M. Roberts, As- 
sistant Vice-President, who was 
instrumental in organizing the 
Club, 17 years ago. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


The First National Bank of 
Farmingdale, New York, increased 
its capital, effective Oct. 2, from 
$200.000 to $400,000 by a stock 
dividend of $200,000. 


On the recommendation of the 
directors, the stockholders of the 
Casco Bank & Trust Company of 
Portland, Maine, at a meeting on 
Oct. 4, authorized the issuance of 
an additional 6,000 shares of the 
capital stock of the _ institution. 
President L. F. Timberlake has 
indicated that the purpose of this 
issue is to purchase all of the 
capital stock of The Rumford Na- 
tional Bank at Rumford, Maine, 
which will be operated as an ad- 
ditional office of the Casco Bank 
& Trust Company. As a part of 
the purchase price, 2,500 shares 
of stock of the latter will be 
issued to the stockholders of The 
Rumford National Bank. The re- 
maining 3,500 shares were offered 
to the stockholders of the Casco 
Bank & Trust Co. on the basis of 
approximately one new share for 
each seven shares already owned. 
This will bring the capital and 
surplus account in line with de- 
posits which will be increased 
over $5,000,000 by the acquisition 
of The Rumford National. Stock- 
holder’s right to subscribe at the 
price indicated expire on Oct. 16. 
On Sept. 30 the Casco Bank & 
Trust Co. had total resources of 
$22,587,061; the capital and sur- 
plus Sept. 30 were $600,000 each, 
while the undivided profits on that 
date were reported as $309,429. 


At a meeting of the directors of 
The State Street Trust Company 
of Boston, held Oct. 16, Edward 
Cunningham, of the firm of J. M. 
Forbes & Co. of Boston, was 
elected to the board. 


The Bergenfield National Bank 
& Trust Company of Bergenfield, 
N. J., has increased its capital 
from $125,000 to $250,000, part of 
the increase resulting from a 
stock dividend of $62,500, while 
the further addition of $62,500 
came from the sale of new stock. 
The enlarged capital became ef- 
fective Oct. 5. 


Stockholders of the American 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago at a special meeting 
on Oct. 11 approved the recom- 
mendation of the bank’s board of 
directors for a 3313% stock divi- 
dend, increasing the bank’s capi- 
tal from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 
The increase will be effected by 
issuing 10,000 shares of common 
stock at par of $100 per share, on 
the basis of one new share for 
each three shares held by stock- 
holders of record Oct. 11, 1950. 
With the increase, the bank’s cap- 
ital, surplus and undivided profits 
will be in excess of $10,000,000. 
According to President Lawrence 
F. Stern, it is expected that the 
dividends on the increased stock 
will be continued at the present 
rate of $6 per share annually. A 
previous reference to the plans to 
enlarge the capital appeared in 
our issue of Oct. 5, page 1332. 

A $5,000,000 modernization and 
new construction program for the 
First National Bank in St. Louis 
has been authorized by its direc- 
tors, according to an announce- 
ment by President William A. 
McDonnell. The building program 
will include remodeling of the 
bank’s present six-story building, 
resurfacing of its exterior, and the 
construction of a new five-story 
building. The expansion is neces- 
sary, Mr. McDonnell said, because 
of the continuing growth in the 
bank’s business since it was 
formed by consolidation in 1919 
with total resources of $147,600,- 
000. Today this total is approach- 
ing half a billion dollars. In addi- 
tion to this increase in volume, 
the bank has added many new 
services to customers since 1919, 
Mr. McDonnell pointed out. The 
directors announce that the bank 


has purchased or obtained long- 
term leases on the buildings need- 
ed for the expansion. These will 
be razed and the city will be 
asked to vacate the 14-foot alley 
which bounds the present build- 
ing on the west. A total of 74,496 
square feet of additional floor 
space will be provided by the new 
building. This will give the bank 
an increase of 58% over its pres- 
ent working space, and the St. 
Louis Union Trust Company— 
which shares space with First 
National—an increase of 42%. 


Frank H. Schmidt, President of 
California Trust Company of Los 
Angeles, affiliate of California 
Bank, marked his 25th year of 
service with the bank and trust 
company on Oct. 13. He joined 
California Bank’s staff in 1925 
after ten years’ experience in 
Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., banks. 
In October, 1926, he was trans- 
ferred to the trust company where 
he has held various official posi- 
tions including that of Trust Of- 
ficer, Vice-President, and Exec- 
utive Vice-President. He was 
elected President last January and 
has been a member of the board 
the past ten years. Mr. Schmidt is 
a graduate of the University of 
Southern California School of Law 
and was admitted to the State bar 
in 1931. He is Chairman of the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce Aviation Committee, Chair- 
man of the California Bankers 
Association Trust Division and 
General Chairman of the 24th An- 
nual Western Regional Trust Con- 
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ference, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, meeting in Los Angeles 
Oct. 18-20. 

J. G. Maulhardt, Vice-President 
of California Bank, recently ob- 
served his 35th anniversary with 
the bank. Mr. Maulhardt was 
elected Assistant Vice-President 
in 1927 and Vice-President in 
1934. 


Salary increases for all 
bers of the staff of the 
California National Bank 
Francisco and an 
dividend of the 
stock is announced 
Calkins, President. 

The salary increases were ap- 
proved in furtherance of the 
bank’s policy to maintain salaries 
at a level consistent with prevail- 
ing economic conditions the 
results of the bank’s operations, 
Mr. Calkins said. Action on the 
salary increases was taken at the 
same time that the dividend on 
the bank’s shares was increased 
30 cents per share per annum, or 
from $1.50 per share to $1.80 per 
share per annum. Directors of the 
bank have declared a dividend of 
90 cents per share on the capital 
stock for the six-months’ period 
commencing Oct. 1, 1950 and end- 
ing March 31, 1951, payable as 
follows: 45 cents per share pay- 
able Jan. 1, 1951, to shareholders 
of record as at the close of busi- 
ness Dec. 20, 1950, and 45 cents 
per share payable April 1, 1951, 
to shareholders of record as at the 
close of business March 20, 1951, 


mem- 
Anglo 
of San 
increase in the 
bank's capital 
by Allard A. 
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Guideposts and Procedures 
In World Bank Loans 


the Bank may be used only for 
the procurement of goods, mate- 
rials and services on that list. 


Supervising Disbursement of 
Loan Proceeds 

The disbursement is handled in 
one of two ways. Either the bor- 
rower can buy the goods or 
equipment and then, upon produc- 
ing evidence satisfactory to the 
Bank that the goods have been 
paid for and shipped from the 
country of origin; get reimbursed 
by the Bank; or he can satisfy the 
Bank that the orders have been 
placed for goods on the list, in 
which case the Bank either under- 
takes to pay the supplier as de- 
livery of the goods takes place or 
advances funds as needed to make 
progress payments as the goods 
are being fabricated. 

In this way the Bank is assured 
that the proceeds of the loan are 
spent only for the procurement of 
the goods and materials to be used 
in the project. 

Of course the Bank also sends 
people to the spot to see that the 
goods which have arrived are 
actually installed in the project 
as was contemplated. This is 
done by our treasurer’s depart- 
ment, and is a procedure that is 
applied in some manner in the 
case of every lending operation. 
Representatives of the Bank have 
the right to examine the site, to 
examine the materials that are 
arriving, to see to it that the local 
currency required to make the 
project go forward is available, 
and in general to see that the 
construction of the project pro- 
gresses along the lines contem- 
plated when the loan was made. 


This aspect of our lending pol- 
icy is very important, in that it 
ensures that each loan is actually 
used for the project, which in turn 
has a direct bearing on the ability 
of the country to repay the loan. 
If a country actually benefits by 
having the project go forward, 
and if the project has been 
soundy evaluated, the country’s 
ability to repay the loan will have 


increased. You are, therefore, 
protecting your own investment 
by ensuring that the proceeds of a 
loan are used to strengthen the 
economy of the country. 


Procedure in Handling Loans 


In commenting on these six 
guideposts, as I have called them, 
I have already given some indica- 
tion as to the Bank’s procedure in 
handling loan requests. I think, 
however, it might be constructive 
to approach the matter from a 
different point of view by ana- 
lyzing briefly the stages through 
which a loan request may pass, 
and by indicating how the Bank 
goes about processing it. 

I might state that in an article 
recently published by Mr. Black, 
called ‘“‘Lending Techniques of the 
International Bank,” he has briefly 
set forth the main steps taken by 
the Bank in processing a loan. 
In that article, he divided the 
process into four basic stages, the 
first of which was reliminary 
exploration.” 

First, there 
loan request, 
made in an _ informal 
People come into the 
write the Bank, every day about 
projects they think are good ones 
and for which they would like to 
have a loan. The Bank encourages 
this informal approach because it 
affords us an opportunity at an 
early stage to consider whether a 
project is of a type that we could 
finance, or whether it is some- 
thing that would be ruled out be- 
cause it could not pass the tests I 
have just referred to. 

If it appears at that stage that 
a project is of a type which may 
be suitable, we may suggest to the 
prospective borrower that he take 
the matter up with the appro- 
priate member government to see 
whether or not it wouid be pre- 
pared to guarantee a loan for 
such a purpose. This is done to 
save both the Bank and the pros- 
pective borrower time and 
trouble. The preparation of the 
documents and _ information 
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needed to enable anyone to ap- 
praise the merits of a project re- 
quires some time and effort, and 
there is no sense in either of us 
undertaking the expense of sub- 
mitting and examining a lot of 
data relating to a project and then 
finding out that the government 
of the country in which the proj- 
ect is located would not be willing 
to give its guarantee for a loan 
for that purpose. 

Assuming that a project is sub- 
mitted which appears to be 
worthy of serious consideration, 
and the member government indi- 
cates it is willing to give its spon- 
sorship and to guarantee a loan 
should the Bank be willing to 
make one, we to what you 
might call the stage of critical 
examination in which we begin 
to examine not only the project 
itself but also the credit worthi- 
ness of the country and its ability 
to carry forward the project. 

I have already referred to two 
critical stages that must be 
passed in the repayment of a for- 
eign loan, pointing out that it is 
not Only necessary for the project 
to be a success in the sense of 
earning local currency, but the 
borrower must also be able to 
procure foreign exchange with 
that local currency when service 
and amortization payments must 
be made. 

This means the Bank must take 
a look at the overall economy of 
the country with particular refer- 
ence to its balance of payments 
prospects to see what likelihood 
there is that the country will be 
able to provide the foreign ex- 
change necessary to service and 
repay the loan as needed. 

So the Bank at this stage will 
uSually send a mission to make an 
on-the-spot examination of all 
important facets of the economy 
of the country bearing upon this 
point. 

Question of Borrower's 
Government 


Another important question that 
has to be considered is: Are the 
policies that are followed by the 
government of the prospective 
borrower conducive to the success 
of the project, or conducive to the 
success of a development program 
generally? In other words, you 
have the question: Should the 
Bank be lending money to assist 
a country in developing its econ- 
omy if that country has adopted 
policies which are working di- 
rectly in the opposite direction? 
I think most of you would answer 
the question very clearly in the 
negative. 

So the Bank may find itself in 
the position of having to say, ‘We 
have seen the project. It looks 
like a good one. On the other 
hand, we find that such and such 
policies which you are embarking 
on are working at direct odds 
with the objective that you would 


pass 


be trying to accomplish by this 
project. Therefore, don’t you 
think it would be a good thing, 


while we are considering the loan, 
if you were to take steps to revise 
the policy in a manner that would 
be more conducive to the develop- 
ment of the country?” 

Here again the fact that we are 
an international organization, that 
our recommendations are made on 
the basis of an unbiased analysis 
of the situation, gives weight to 
the suggestions which the Bank 
makes and enables the Bank to 
assist a country to take steps to 
remedy particular shortcomings. 

At the time the mission is ex- 
amining the economy of the coun- 
try, it will consider what types 
of projects should have a high 
priority. Sometimes a country 
feels it ought to embark upon one 
type of a project, but the analysis 
of the Bank mission results in a 
different conclusion, 

Very often a country will sub- 
mit particular projects to the 
Bank with a request for financing. 


On the other hand, a country will 
sometimes say, “Here are five or 
Six projects which we think de- 
Sirable, but we shall welcome a 
Bank mission which will make a 
survey and suggest which projects 
ought to go forward first.” 

This type of relationship is, as 
you will understand, a very satis- 
factory one. The mission from 
the Bank helps the country estab- 
lish priorities so that projects can 
be taken in their proper order 
with each project contributing as 
much as possible to the success of 
the development program and of 
projects to be undertaken later on. 

Having made the general sur- 
vey to which I referred, it may be 
necessary for the Bank to make a 
second survey before reaching its 
final conclusion. The first mis- 
sion that goes to a country may 
have decided that certain types 
of projects have a high priority. 
But that raises the further ques- 
tion: Are these projects well 
designed, technically sound, com- 
mercially feasible? In other 
words, you May want to have a 
group of qualified people examine 
the technical aspects of the par- 
ticular projects to see that they, 
as projects, are soundly conceived 
and are apt to be soundly carried 
out. 

To give an example of these 
two types of surveys, I might 
refer to Turkey. In the first in- 
stance, the Bank received a re- 
quest from Turkey for assistance 
in financing projects which would 
contribute to her economic devel- 
opment. The Turkish Govern- 
ment gave to the Bank a number 
of projects and said “we would 
like you to take a look at these, 
and see which projects should go 
forward first.” 

Early in 1949, a Bank mission 
went to Turkey, made a study of 
the Turkish economy, and of the 
work that was going forward in 
Turkey, and On the basis of its 
findings recommended for consid- 
eration by the Bank three types of 
projects: First, projects to im- 
prove port and harbor facilities: 
secondly, projects to _ increase 
Turkey’s grain storage facilities; 
and thirdly, a project for a multi- 
purpose dam in the Adana district 
which they felt to be worthy of 
serious consideration. 

The Bank, on the basis of the 
findings of the mission, advised 
Turkey that it would be willing to 
give serious consideration to these 
projects, and the Turkish Govern- 
ment agreed with the Bank’s find- 
ings. At that stage the Bank sent 
a second mission consisting for 
the most part of technical men. 

This group included some tech- 
nicians familiar with ports and 
harbors who made a_ thorough 
appraisal of the port projects that 
had been submitted to the Bank. 
They made certain suggestions for 
the improvement of the original 
concept, and on the basis of the 
work of the combined missions 
the Bank recently made Turkey a 
loan for port and harbor develop- 
ment. 


Another member of this mission 


was an expert whose field was 
that of grain storage facilities. He 


took a look at the sites on which 
the grain storage facilities were to 
be erected, examined the plans 
and designs for construction and 
operation, and reported on the 
technical features of that project, 
for which a loan was also made. 
Finally, there was an expert in 
the construction of multipurpose 
dams who made a very thorough 
check of the site of and plans for 
that project. 
Credit Worthiness Examination 
Thus, what you might call 
the stage of critical examination 
you have first the analysis of the 
credit worthiness of the country, 
an appraisal of its economic poli- 
cies and their bearing on the 
economic prospects of the coun- 
try, the overall selection or allo- 
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cation of priorities to the types of 
projects and, finally, the detailed 
appraisal of the technical and 
commercial features of a particu- 
lar project. 

Once you have passed the criti- 
cal examination stage, you are 
ready to enter upon the negotia- 
tion of a loan contract. The 
representatives of the borrower, 


and possibly of the guarantor, 
meet with members of the Bank 
and negotiate the terms of the 


contract. Once the loan is made, 
you then enter into the stage of 
loan administration — following 
through on the disbursement of 
the loan, seeing to it that the 
goods are actually used in the 
projects, and thereafter following 
very closely the progress of the 
project and the development of 
the country throughout the life of 
the loan. 

Naturally, there are often com- 
binations of these various stages. 
You may have a loan mission that 
goes to check On the progress of a 
project being financed by one 
loan and at the same time to begin 
work on a second project that the 
country has submitted for our 
consideration. 

This type of mission is apt to 
become increasingly common. A 
sound loan policy, particularly for 
the less developed countries, 
should result in a series of loans, 
the projects which are financed in 
the early stages being designed to 
contribute to the country’s devel- 
opment, to strengthen its credit- 
worthiness, to give it an oppor- 
tunity to undertake projects that 
it wouldn’t have been able to 
make a success of, had not the 
first projects been well conceived 
and well carried out. Thus a 
seund lending policy on the part 
of the Bank and a sound borrow- 
ing policy on the part of a country 
may increase the latter’s capacity 
to absorb other capital and to 
borrow for new projects. 

The types of missions to which 
I have referred here have been 
predominantly operating missions 
in the sense that they have been 
missions whose work is concerned 
directly with the loan request. 

I might mention that the Bank 
also has been sending out another 
kind of mission. The first such 
mission went to Colombia. Re- 
cently, the Bank has sent similar 
missions to Turkey, to Cuba, and 
to Guatemala, These missions are 
not concerned with particular 
loan requests, but rather are or- 
ganized for the purpose of taking 
a look at the overall economy of 
the country, of analyzing its de- 
velopment prospects, of making 
suggestions as to how the country 
can improve its prospects for 
development, of assisting in the 
shaping of a develonment pro- 
gram which will indicate prior- 
ities among the important sectors 
of the economy without reference 
to particular requests for loans 
from the Bank. 

It was felt that in 
looking at particular loan re- 
quests, even though they are 
judged against the wide frame of 
reference I have already de- 
scribed, it would be desirable for 
the Bank, as a technical service. 
to assist its member governments 
in making this of overall 
appraisal. 

I have covered the major out- 
lines of the Bank’s leading pro- 
I might say that within 
the Bank the findings and recom- 
mendations of missions are con- 
sidered by the top staff which 
gives general policy guidance to 
the President. And, of course, as 
Mr. Sommers no doubt indicated, 
all loans are made only after the 
Board of Directors, acting on the 
recommendations of the President, 
has considered the matter and de- 
termined that a loan is to be 
granted, 


addition to 
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Will Britain Free 
Sterling From Controls 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Dr. Einzig, commenting on rising sterling exchange value in 

open market and flow of “hot money” into Britain in antici- 

pation of pound’s revaluation, gives reasons why British Gov- 

ernment is unlikely to restore freedom of fluctuations in ex- 

change rates. Sees need of still larger British gold reserve 
if pound is to be made convertible. 


LONDON, Eng.—The flight to the pound is in full swing. 
“Hot money” is pouring into Britain in anticipation of a revalua- 
tion, notwithstanding the official disclaimer of harboring any 
such intentions. The present strength of sterling has given rise 
to suggestions that the government could now 
well afford to free sterling. This means that 
the existing exchange control measures, could 
now be relaxed or removed altogether, and 
that sterling rate could be allowed to find its 
own level as an alternative to an official 
revaluation. 

There is no reason to expect the present 
government to follow either of these courses. 
It is of course conceivable that exchange re- 
strictions may be mitigated slightly in some 
directions, in particular in inter-European 
trade. Such relaxations have already been 
effected during recent months, even before the 
development of the flight to the pound, in 
pursuance of the policy of stimulating trade 
within Europe. Possibly the Treasury may 
now feel that it could afford to go further in 
the same direction. It seems most unlikely, however, that major 
steps such as the establishment of general convertibility for cur- 
rent payments or the extension of existing limited convertibility 
arrangements to capital payments would be decided upon at the 
present stage, After the disastrous experience in general con- 
vertibility in 1947 even quarters which had been formerly fanatie 
advocates of immediate convertibility are now inclined to advocate 
a “wait and see” policy. 

As for the extension of present convertibility arrangements 
from current to capital payments, the authorities feel that it would 
not be safe because the inflow of capital might at any moment 
give way to an equally sweeping outflow. In any case, the gov- 
ernment would prefer to retain the control of capital investment 
abroad, irrespective of the exchange situation, 

Nor is the present government likely to restore the freedom 
of the fluctuation of the exchange rates. In this respect, too, the 
official view is that the authorities could not possibly depend 
upon the present strength of sterling as being permanent, 
Although at present the removal of the control of exchange rates 
would result in an appreciation of sterling, this is not expected to 
last. A major war scare in Europe, a relapse in Sterling Area 
commodity prices or a break in the American boom might at any 
moment reverse the trend and cause a fall in sterling. Its fluc- 
tuations would be most unwelcome as it would disturb internal 
stability. And even the speculative rise that would follow the 
freeing of the exchange rate would be considered with disfavor in 
official circles, for the same reasons for which the government 
has no desire to revalue sterling by official action, After all, it is 
equally inconvenient to reduce the present comfortable “safety 
margin” by action of the government and by action of the specu- 
lators. Indeed, the former would be preferred because it would 
be a controlled movement. 

The view is strongly held in official quarters that before they 
could risk a restoration of the freedom of sterling rate they would 
have to increase considerably their gold reserve. The figure of 
£2 billion is mentioned as the minimum which would be con- 
sidered sufficient for the purpose. It is an indication of the in- 
crease of the degree of international instability that, while before 
1914 the Bank of England could rely on a gold reserve running 
into mere tens of millions, and even between 1925 and 1931 £150 
million or sO was considered ample, during the last prewar years 
the Exchange Equalization Account considered it expedient to 
accumulate a reserve of some £700 or £800 million, and now the 
authorities are thinking no longer in terms of millions, but of 
billions, 

In any case it would not be in any circumstances the govern- 
ment’s intention to restore the complete freedom of exchange 
fluctuations. The Exchange Equalization Account would resume 
its functions, and it would aim at maintaining the stability of 
sterling, even though it might allow a certain relaxation of its 
present absolute rigidity. It would take advantage of the present 
influx of “hot money” for the increase of its gold reserve, in pur= 
suance of its effort to prevent an unwanted appreciation of sterling 
by means of buying up excessive supplies of foreign currencies 
offered in the market. When the tide turned it would prevent 
or moderate the fall of sterling by unloading some of its supplies 
of foreign exchange. Such a policy would provide a fair scope 
for maneuvering to squeeze speculators, in the same way as this 
was done On many occasions during the period of exchange fluc- 
tuations in the °30s. There is much to be said in favor of such 
an elastic defense of sterling. Nevertheless, the government 
would prefer to retain the present system under which the official 
rate is maintained rigidly stable. 

The recent recovery of various unofficial sterling rates in free 
markets abroad, and the tendency of their discount to disappear, 
has caused much satisfaction in London. From this point of view, 
too, the weight of argument is against a revaluation of sterling or 
an appreciation through the removal of the control of its official 
rate. For it is assumed that if the official rate is raised from $2.80 
to, say, $3.00, the discount on various unofficial sterling quotations 
would tend to widen to a corresponding extent. And it is felt that 
from the point of view of the prestige of sterling and of Britain 
the disappearance of the discount on unofficial quotations would 
be much more advantageous than an appreciation of the official 
rate. 








Dr. Paul Einzig 
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Economic Problems of 
A Defense Economy 
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increase de- 
mand for and 
foreign military aid, coming at a 
time of high employment, is likely 
to bring about an increase in the 
general level of prices. Although 
the consumer price index has risen 
less than 2% since the outbreak 
of the Korean War, wholesale 
prices have increased nearly 8% 
in the last three months. Unless 
steps are taken to retard the rise 
in prices, it is likely to be quite 
substantial. Consequently, the 
number two problem of the de- 
fense economy is how to keep the 
rise in the price level as moderate 
as possible. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to control the rise 
in prices in ways that prevented 
substantial and continuous expan- 
sion of plant and equipment. Con- 
sequently the problem of control- 
ling inflation is definitely subor- 
dinate to the problem of maintain- 
ing a substantial rate of increase 
in plant and equipment. It is, as 
I have said, the number two prob- 
lem of the defense economy. 


Pre at 


for goods 


Some rise in the general price 
level is probably inevitable in 
spite of the best efforts that can 
be made to limit the advance. A 
rise in the general price level is 
bound to create many inequities. 
The incomes of unincorporated 
businesses and of organized work- 
ers are likely to rise much more 
promptly than the incomes of mil- 
lions of unorganized employees 
executives, technicians, govern- 
ment employees, trade union offi- 
cers, preachers, and 
white collar w in general. 
Furthermore, the rise in prices 
will diminish the _ purchasing 
power of many billions of assets 
represented by savings bank de- 
posits, bonds, and life insurance 
policies. Indeed, the rise in prices 
is equivalent in some _ respects 
to a large-scale expropriation of 
these types of property. The num- 
ber three major problem of a de- 
fense economy. therefore, is how 
to keep the inequities produced by 
the rise in prices to a minimum. 

In my remarks this morning, I 
wish to discuss these three major 
problems of a defense economy: 
(1) how to obtain a substantial 
increase in the productive capac- 
ity of the country during the next 
several years: (2) how to keep the 
rise in the price level as moderate 
as possible; (3) how to keep the 
inequities from the rise in the 
price level as small as possible. 
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(1) Acceleration of technologi- 
cal researci—Several conditions 
in the defense economy tend to 
encourage technological research. 
The shortage of materials Is one, 
‘‘ne necessity of making new 
kinds of goods and meeting new 
kinds of specifications and stand- 
ards is another. The large ex- 
pansion of government-supported 
military research yields important 
by-products of new knowledge to 
inaustry. Even higher taxation of 
corporate profits seems to encour- 
age technological research.2 The 
principal limit on the ability of 
business concerns to expand tech- 
nological research is likely to be 
the number of qualified research 
workers. Hence, it is of vital im- 
portance that neither the draft 
nor universal military training 
shall limit the training of young 
scientists. Tne indefinite duration 
of the production contest with 
Russia makes it particularly im- 
portant that the increase in the 
number of scientists shall be kept 
as large as possible. 

(2) Prevention of a drop in the 
proportion of population of work- 
ing age who are in the labor force 
and at work—Since the number of 
men in military service is being 
increased by about 1.5 million and 
a substantial increase is being 
made in the number of civilian 
employees of the armed services, 
the ratio of the civilian labor force 
to population of working age (14 
years of age or over) can be main- 
tained only by an increase of well 
over 1.5 million in the civilian 
labor force. The _ possibility of 
achieving such an increase in the 
labor force within the next year 
is fairly good. It can be done 
partly by increasing the propor- 
tion of women of working age in 
the labor force and partly by in- 
creasing the proportion of work- 
ers of 65 years of age or more in 
the labor force. 

The proportion of women of 
working age in the labor force in 
1950 has been about 32%-—about 
4% less than in 1944 in the middle 
of the Second World War. It is 
probably not feasible to restore 
the proportion of women in the 
labor force to the level of 1944, 
but some increase is undoubtedly 
possible, particularly in view of 
the fact that the size of the labor 
force is partly determined by the 
availability of jobs. If the propor- 
tion of women of working age in 
the labor force were raised by 2%, 
the increase in the labor force 
would be about 1.1 million. 


(2) pre- 
L10n 


(3) 


The proportion of males of 65 
years of age in the labor force has 
been dropping for many years. 
Back in 1890 the proportion was 
about 68.2%, but by 1940 it had 
dropped to 42.2. The increased 
demand for labor during the Sec- 
ond World War raised the propor- 
tion to nearly 50%. It ought to be 
possible again to raise the propor- 
tion to approximately the levels 
of the Second World War. Per- 


2It is true that the effect of higher 
taxes in reducing the net cost of research 
is largely offset by the effect of higher 
taxes on the returns from research. But 
higher taxees probably do ‘“‘jolt’”” many 
concerns that had been neglecting re- 
search into undertaking it. Furthermore, 
if research accclerates the rate at which 
existing equipment can be junked, the 
effect of higher taxes on the returns from 
research do not entirely offset their effect 
in reducing the net cost of research, If 
taxes become so high that a reduction is 
anticipated, their effect in reducing the 
cost of research is greater than their 
= - reducing the returns from re- 
earch. 
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haps the proportion can be raised 
higner. At the present time 
45% of the males of 65 
years of age or more are in the 
labor force, During the first seven 
months of 1950, for example, there 
were 1,582,000 withdrawals from 
the labor force among males of 
: or more. In the 
there were 1,530,000 
the labor force 
males of 65 years of age 
or over. Most of the withdrawals 
are involuntary on the part of the 
worker—they are the result of the 
arbitrary retirement standards im- 
posed by employers. The with- 
drawals could be cut considerably 
by keeping able-bodied workers 
several longer. This will un- 
doubtedly happen. It is interest- 
ing to note that under the General 
Motors pension plan, employees 
have the option of working until 
68. If the proportion of males of 
65 years or more in the 
labor force were raised from 45% 
to 50%, the labor force would be 
increased by about 200,000 to 
300,000. 
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(3) Maintaining a high rate of 
expenditures on plant and equip- 
ment—In the second quarter of 
1950, expenditures on industrial 
plant and equipment were running 
at the annual rate of about $30 
billion. Outlay on producers’ dur- 
able goods was at the annual rate 
of about $21.6 billion and on private 
indusirial construction at a little 
more than $8.0 billion. A reason- 
able target for the next year or so 
would be a continuation otf the ex- 
penditures private industrial 
plant and equipment at $30 billion 
a year in terms of rmiddle-ot- 
1950 prices. By 1952 tie expendi- 
tures ol) industrial plant and 
equipment snould rise above the 
present rate. 


During the second half of 1950 
outlays on plant and equipment 
will be above the annual rate of 
$30 billion, It will not be easy to 
prevent these expenditures from 
dropping below the $30 billion 
rate after the government orders 
for tanks, guns, planes, ships and 
other types of goods made by the 
construction and durable goods 
industries are in production. Dur- 
ing the year 1951 the output of 
military construction and of mili- 
tary goods made by the durable 
goods industries (including du- 
rable goods for foreign military 
aid) will probably be at least $11 
billion to $12 billion above the 
Output planned before the Korean 
War. If the output of plant and 
equipment for private industry 
is not to be reduced, the in- 
creased production of military 
construction and of durable mili- 
tary goods will have to be accom- 
plished (1) by inereasing the total 
output of the construction and du- 
rable goods industries and (2) by 
reducing the production of hous- 
ing, nonmilitary public construc- 
tion, and durable consumer goods 
—since the military construction 
and durable military goods must, 
of course, be produced by the 
construction and durable goods 
industries. 

In the second quarter of 1950, 
the total output of the construc- 
tion and durable goods industries 
was running at the annual rate 
of about $79.9 billion. Of this total 
$33.8 billion was represented by 
output of producers’ durable 
equipment ($21.6 billion), private 
industrial construction ($8.1 bil- 
lion), military durable goods ($4.0 
billion), and military construc- 
tion ($150 million) and about $46.1 
billion by output of durable con- 
sumer goods ($26.7 billion), resi- 
dential construction ($12.8 bil- 
lion), and public civilian con- 
struction ($6.6 billion). During 
the year 1951 the total output of 
the construction and the durable 
goods industries could probably 
be increased by between 5 to 10% 
above the second quarter of 1950 
—say about 7.5% or $6.0 billion. 
The limiting condition 
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Cutbacks of 11% in 
sumption of durable 
goods, residential 
and non-military 
tion might seem 
plish. But the 1 
comes will make 
easy. In Augu: 
ple, personal in 
ning at an 
$9 billion above 
reductions 1n ou ys of consume! 
durable goods and housing 
be accomplisned allocations 
and priorities, which limit the 
materials available for making 
consumer durable goods, housing. 
and civilian public construction. 
The danger is that allocations 
and priorities will be too narrowl, 
limited to military goods, and will 
give little or no precedence to ex- 
penditures on industrial plant and 
equipment expenditures on 
housing, durable consumer goods, 
and public civilian construction. 
The best opportunity to limit ex- 
penditures’ on housing and dur- 
able consumer goods is through 
the control of the use of credit for 
these purposes. Between the mid- 
dle of 1949 and the middle of 
1950, outstanding consumer credit 
increased by $4.1 billion and the 
mortgage indebtedness of individ- 
uals to institutions increased by 
about $4.5 billion. By reasonably) 
strict credit terms it ought to be 
possible to cut spending on dur- 
able consumer goods and housing 
by over $5 billion a year. 
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What are the possibilities of 
controlling the rise in prices and 
how can control of the price level 
be best accomplished? The im- 
position of ceilings on prices 
should, in general, be avoided 
though some direct control oi 
wages may be unavoidable. There 
are three principal objections to 
ceilings on prices. One is that 
they interfere with production be- 
cause they shortages 
many points. A second is 
they cause wasteful use of re- 
sources because they prevent in- 
dustry from making goods of the 
kind and quality that the market 
demands. The ceilings are bound 
to make the production of some 
articles or of some qualities more 
profitable than others. Enter- 
prises, quite naturally, will con- 
centrate on producing the kind of 
goods that yield the largest prof- 
its. But when prices are limited 
by ceilings, the kind of goods 
which are in greatest demand may 
not be the kind of goods that are 
most profitable to’ produce. _ Fi- 
nally, price ceilings limit the ex- 
pansion of productive capacity at 
the very points where expansion 
is most needed. In the industries 
where the output of goods is 
smaNest in relation to the demand 
for them, profits tend to be ab- 
normally large. -But price ceil- 
ings tend to prevent abnormally 
large profits. Hence, price ceil- 
ings are likely to limit the incen- 
tive and the ability to expand pro- 
ductive capacity in 
those industries where o 
smallest in relation to de 
and where the need for 
ductive capacity is greatest 
ceilings would b 
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appropriate in a long-run produc- 
tion contest which may iast tor 
years and whien the United 
States must win by rapidly ex- 
panding its output. 

Can prices be 
trolled by the use 
trols—that is, by 
spending, nigner 
terms of credit, 
ducements to save? Undoub 
these metnods can limit 
mand for goods and thus limit th 
rise in prices. Indeed, it is the- 
oretically possible to push _ in- 
direct controls so far that the 
huge demand for military goods 
by the government does not cre- 
ate a market. 
fact, there is 
indirect 
pplied drasticails 
at least a 
One 
controls are 
large 
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no 
controls 
enough 
oderate 
is tnat 
unpopular 
and influential 
groups in the community. Cuts 
in government spending arouse 
opposition from local chambers of 
commerce and other groups that 
speak for tne beneficiaries of the 
spending. Most of us do not like 
higher taxes, particularly taxes on 
spending. Many consumers and 
business groups do. not like 
stricter credit terms for real estate 
loans or loans for the buying of 
durable consumer’ goods. The 
Treasury does not like to offer 
lenders the interest rates or other 
conditions that would make lend- 
ing large amounts to the govern- 
ment really attractive. Conse- 
quently, indirect controls will 
used only with moderation. 

A second reason why indirect 
controls will not be applied dras- 
tically enough to prevent a rise 
in prices is that such severe use of 
indirect controls would be waste- 
ful and would produce intolerable 
conditions. Among the most im- 
portant features of the economy 
of the United States are the large 
and powerful trade unions. The 
largest and strongest of the unions 
are by far the greatest aggreza- 
tions of economic power that the 
country has ever seen. Never in 
the history of the United States, 
for example, has there been a 
great corporation which has had 
even a substantial fraction of the 
power of the United Mine Work- 
ers, which has the power to cut 
off the nation’s supply of coal, or 
of the United Steelworkers, which 
has power to cut off the country s 
supply of steel, or of several of 
the railroad unions, which are 
able to cut off the nation’s rail- 
road service. 
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So powerful are the ions that 
a moderate degree of unemploy- 
ment is necessary to prevent 
unions from raising wa faster 
than management increase 
output per manhour and thus to 
prevent unions from raising labor 
costs per unit of output and forc- 
ing increases in prices. The nor- 
mal rise in output per manhour in 
industry as a whole seems to be 
about 2.5% per year. The amount 
of unemployment that would keep 
unions from putting up wages 
faster than 2.5% a not 
known, but it is undoubtedly in 
excess of 3 million. In 1947, when 
unemployment averaged 2.1 mil- 
lion, hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing increased by 12.8 cents 
per hour, or 10.9% and in 1948, 
when unemployment also aver- 
aged 2.1 million, hourly earnings 
of factory workers increased 10.3 
cents, or 7.9%. During the con- 
test with Russia, it ought to be 
possible to get unemployment 
down to 1.5 million o1 Obvi- 
ously, it would be extremely 
wasteful to create sufficient un- 
employment indirect methods 
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lion men or more in order to pre- 
vent prices from rising. 
Although indirect controls can- 
not prevent a rise in prices with- 
out creating a moderate amount 
of unemployment and causing a 
substantial loss of production, 
they can do much to keep the 
rise in prices moderate. But if the 
wrong kind of indirect controls 
are used, the measures that limit 
the rise in prices will also limit 
expenditures on industrial plant 
and equipment. As I have already 
pointed out, the problem is how to 
impede the rise in prices without 
discouraging expenditures on 
plant and equipment. Let us ex- 
amine briefly the current pro- 
gram of indirect measures for dis- 


couraging the rise in prices. It 
consists of seven principal parts 
that are in operation or have 


been promised: (1) reductions in 
non-military expenditures of the 
government: (2) an increase in 
the corporate income tax; (3) a 
proposed excess proifts tax; (4) 
an increase in the personal in- 
come tax: (5) restrictions on the 
use of bank credit in industry; 
(6) stiffer terms of real estate 
credit; and (7) stiffer terms of 
consumer credit. 

(1) Reductions in non-military 
expenditures of the government. 
At a time when everyone needs 
to reduce expenditures in order 
to release productive capacity for 
the output of military goods and 
for increasing the country’s pro- 
ductive capacity, the government 
needs to set a good example by 
reducing its own outlays. Efforts 
to persuade Congress to cut non- 
military expenditures in the 
budget for 1950-51 were not very 
successful. The strong demand 
for goods and labor should greatly 
reduce the outlay of the govern- 
ment on the support of agricul- 
tural prices, on unemployment 
compensation, and on old-age as- 
sistance. Furthermore, the exec- 
utive branch of the government 
usually has discretion in the tim- 
ing of the spending of money ap- 
propriated by Congress. Conse- 
quently, many expenditures that 
would compete with the output of 
military goods or the increase in 
productive capacity of the coun- 
try can be delayed. Indeed, short- 
age of materials will probably 
compel delay in some of these ex- 
penditures. During the first two 
months of the fiscal year 1950-51 


the expenditures of the Federal 
government were considerably 


less than during the same period 
in the fiscal year 1949-50. 

(2) An increase in the corporate 
income tax. The increase in the 
corporate income tax, under pres- 
ent conditions will be passed on 
fairly soon in the form of higher 
prices. This is fortunate. It would 
be most unjust to impose this spe- 
cial tax upon the stockholders oi 
corporations. Furthermore, it 
would be contrary to the national 
interest to reduce the ability ol 
corporations to expand plant and 
equipment by imposing a special 
tax on their profits. The increase 


in the corporate income tax, 
therefore. will contribute some- 
what to increasing prices. It can 


be regarded as a method of con- 
trolling inflation only to the ex- 
tent that it provides the govern- 
ment with income and, therefore, 
makes if unnecessary for the gov- 
ernment to raise the same amount 
of income by methods that might 
be even more inflationary. For 
example. if the corporate income 
tax reduces the sale of new gov- 
ernment securities to commercial 
banks. it will make the inflation 
less severe than it otherwise 
would be. But, although the cor- 
porate income tax contributes less 
to inflation than migh othe: 
methods of financing government 
expenditures, it can hardly be re- 


sarded as ane anti-infiationar)s 
easul 
(3) An excess profits tax. One 
is har pped in commenting o! 
the excess profits tax by the fact 
that no law has as yet been en- 
acted. Nevertheless, the principle 
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unsound that it is virtually im- 
possible to draft a good excess 
profits tax law. A poorly drafted 
law can be inflationary by en- 
couraging extravagant spending. 
This is an important reason for 
not making the maximum rate too 
high. The higher the maximum 
rate, the greater the temptation 
for some business enterprises to 
spend extravagantly. There is no 
doubt, however, that an excess 
profits tax could be drafted that 
would be anti-inflationary, be- 
cause the tax bears differently on 
different competitors and cannot 
be completely passed on—even in 
a sellers’ market. 

The principal objection to an 
excess profits tax under present 
cenditions is that it would reduce 
the funds available for expanding 
plant and equipment. Further- 
more, it would do this in a large 
proportion of cases in precisely 
those industries where expansion 
is most needed. This generaliza- 
tion is not true without qualifica- 
tions. Nevertheless, it is true as 
a general rule that, where profits 
are abnormally high, productive 
capacity is too low for demand 
and needs to be expanded. An ex- 
cess profits tax is particularly un- 
suited to a long-run production 
contest, such as the United States 
is now engaged in. The country 
should not handicap itself in this 
contest by adopting a tax that 
would seriously hamper industry 
in expanding plant and equip- 
ment. If an excess profits tax is 
adopted, it should not apply to 
that part of profits used to in- 
crease plant and equipment. 

(4) An increase in the personal 
income tax. The increase in the 
personal income tax is anti-in- 
flationary. But it is a crude and 
unsatisfactory instrument to use 
under present conditions. It dis- 
courages not only expenditures on 
consumer goods but also saving. 
In order to finance large expendi- 
tures on industrial plant and 
equipment, a high rate of saving is 
needed. What is needed is, not a 
higher tax on incomes, but a tax 
on spending for consumer goods. 
That would discourage the rise in 
prices but would encourage sav- 
ing and thus would tend to in- 
crease the funds available for fi- 
nancing the expansion of produc- 
tive capacity. A tax on spending, 
however, is not politically accept- 
able. The increase in the income 
tax probably does more good than 
harm, but the net beneficial effect 
is not great. Allowance must be 
made for the fact that the increase 
in the income tax tends to stiffen 
demands for higher wages. To that 
extent, its anti-inflationary effect 
is offset. 


(5) Restrictions on the exten- 
sion of credit by commercial 
banks to business’ enterprises. 


Government policy with respect 
to the terms of commercial credit 
is in a state of confusion because 
of the conflict between the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, which is 
endeavoring to. stiffen credit 
terms, and the Treasury, which 
is endeavoring to keep them easy. 
During the last three months the 
commercial, agricultural and in- 
dustrial loans of the weekly re- 
porting member banks have been 
expanding rapidly and have 
reached an all-time high. The in- 
crease between the end of June 
and the end of September was 
well over $2 bililon—#in the face of 
little increase in the same period 


last year. 

The rapid expansion of com- 
mercial credit however, seems 
largely to have been used in fi- 


nancing the rise in production of 


the last several months rather 
than an increase in inventories 
because inventories at the end of 
August were about the same as at 
the end of Juns It remains to 
be seen how far it will be desir- 
able to discourage the expansion 
of commercial loans. Any increase 
I entories is an indication of 

The real stockpiling has probably been 
aon IY consurcrs not busine ss con- 





the need for stricter credit terms. 
But bank credit may be needed to 
help finance an increase in plant 
and equipment—that will depend 
upon what other ways are avail- 
able for financing an expansion in 
plant and equipment. In other 
words, it will depend upon tax 
policies and upon the willingness 
of individuals to invest in indus- 
try. Let us hope that industry will 
not need to rely heavily upon 
commercial banks to finance con- 
struction or the purchase of 
equipment, because this method of 
financing is highly inflationary. 
But it is more important, as I 
have said several times, to in- 
crease productive capacity than to 
retard a rise in prices. 

(6) Restrictions on the use of 
credit in residential building. This 
is a highly useful method of con- 
trolling prices and also freeing 
resources for use in producing 
military goods and _ industrial 
plant and equipment because 
housing construction uses many 
materials and much _ productive 
capacity needed for military goods 
and for increasing industrial plant 
and equipment. The recently an- 
nounced rules in Regulation X 
are an important step forward in 
the control of inflation. 

(7) Restrictions on the use of 
consumer credit. There is no more 
desirable way of combating in- 
flation than restrictions on the use 
of consumer credit. Certainly 
people should not now be helped 
to spend more than their incomes 
on goods. Since consumer credit 
is used largely to finance pur- 
chases of durable consumer goods, 
restrictions on the use of con- 
sumer credit serve a double pur- 
pose—they limit the total demand 
for goods and, in particular, they 
limit the kind of demand that 
uses materials and production fa- 
cilities needed in the production 
of military goods and in expand- 
ing industrial plant and equip- 
ment. Until today, restrictions on 
consumer credit have been barely 
more than token restrictions. The 
stiffer terms of consumer credit 
will probably be effective in 
bringing about a moderate drop 
in the demand for goods. At pres- 
ent, consumer credit is at an all- 
time high—above $20 billion. If it 


were gradually reduced to $10 
billion by a drop in the volume 
of new loans, the level of con- 


sumer spending would be cut sub- 


stantially below the volume of 
personal incomes after taxes. A 
pronounced deflationary’ effect 


could be produced if consumers 
were spending less than their in- 
comes instead of more than their 
incomes. 

This review of the anti-defla- 
tionary program of the govern- 
ment leads to the conclusion that 
the program is far from adequate. 
Whether the government proposes 
to make substantial reductions in 
the volume of postponable civilian 
spending remains to be seen. The 
kind of tax increases that have 
been made up to now produce a 
mixture of good effects and bad 
ones with the good effects not 
very much greater than the bad 
ones. No one knows what kind of 
excess profits tax will be passed, 
but it will be difficult to draft one 
that does not severely limit the 
capacity of industry to expand. 
The recently announced stiffening 
of the terms of real estate credit 
and of consumer credit will be an 
important check to inflation. 

The most serious lack in the 
government’s anti-inflation pro- 
gram is the absence of an attempt 
to stimulate personal saving. This 


defect in the program evidently 
springs from the intention of the 
government to meet the costs of 
the Korean War and the increase 
in defense expenditures entirely 
out of taxes—the so-cailed pay- 
as-you-go policy. Such a_ policy 
would be a blunder, particularly 
if carried out mainly by higher 
personal income taxes and an ex- 
cess profits tax. Siill higher per- 
sonal income taxes woulda sub- 


stantially weaken the capacity ol 








individuals to save. Indeed, the 
reduction in the ability to save 
would be great among millions of 
persons who will also suffer a 
substantial loss in the purchasing 
power of their bonds, savings bank 
deposits, and life insurance pol- 
icies as a result of rising prices. 

The pay-as-you-go policy has 
been advocated on the ground that 
it is desirable in order to avoid a 
rise in the ratio of Federal dept 
to the net national product. But 
if the net national product rises 
by about 7% during the next two 
years (the normal rate), the ratio 
of the debt to the net national 
product will drop, unless the gov- 
ernment deficit in the next twu 
years exceeds an average of $Y 
billion a year. A smaller deficit 
would permit the ratio of the debt 
to the net national product to 
drop. 

If the government adopts the 
policy of meeting part of the in- 
creased costs of defense through 
borrowing from the real savings 
of individuals, the economy will 
be in a stronger position at the 
end of the contest with Russia 
than it would be if the pay-as- 
you-go policy were adopted. Mil- 
lions of individuals would have 
become owners of government se- 
curities (and millions of others 
would have increased their hoid- 
ings). These persons would have 
the protection against misfortune 
that ownership of government se- 
curities would give them. Fur- 
thermore, the acquisition of gov- 
ernment bonds would make mil- 
lions of people more willing to 
spend their income after the con- 
test with Russia subsides and thus 
would help the economy even- 
tually adjust itself to the end of 
the contest with Russia. Thus far, 
however, the government has not 
offered a savings bond that people 
are eager to buy in large quan- 
tities. In order to be attractive in 
a period of rising prices, a bond 
would need to carry a very hight 
interest rate or be payable in a 
fixed amount of purchasing power. 


IV 

I have said that ceilings on 
prices are in general undesirable. 
It may be necessary, however, to 
make an exception of this prin- 
ciple in the case of wages. The 
community is not ready for direct 
control cf wages, and it would be 
undesirable to enforce such con- 
trol until the community is ready 
to give it strong support. And yet 
in a strong sellers’ market, such 
as the quickened contest with 
Russia has created, free coilective 
bargaining is likely to produce re- 
sults that the country finds intol- 
erable. For example, collective 
bargaining has recently been 
showing itself to be a device by 
which powerful and aggressive 
groups of employees protect them- 
selves from sharing in the drop 
in the standard of living that the 
increased production for defense 
and foreign aid will soon impose 
on the country as a whole for a 
year or more. More important, 
collective bargaining becomes a 
device by which the determination 
of the price level of the country 
is largely transferred to numerous 
bargaining groups, each of which 
is too small to be much interested 
in the effect of its bargain upon 
the community as a whole. This 
result follows from the fact that 
the people who set the wages of 
the country virtually determine 
its price level. In times of a sell- 
ers’ market collective bargaining 
is likely to force the community 
to accept a more rapidly rising 
price level than people are willing 
to tolerate. Sooner or later the 
community will probably insist 
that restraints be placed upon the 
freedom of unions and employers 
to make wage bargains that pro- 


duce changes in the price level. 
The community may require that 
no wage agreement that raises 
wages by more than a given 
amount (say the average annual 
increase in output per man-houi 
for the country as a whole) shail 
be put into effect until reviewed 
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by the public board which would 
refer the agreement back for fur- 
ther negoulation if it were found 
inimical to the public interest. 

Vv 

Improvements in the anti-in- 
flation policies of the government 
may hold down the rise in the 
consumer price index to not more 
than 10° for ihe year following 
the outbreak of the Korean War 
and to considerably less than that, 
say about 5%, for the year follow- 
ing that. but if prices must be 
expected to rise by about these 
amounts, steps should be taken to 
reduce the unfairness of inflation 
to a minimum. If nothing is done, 
the self-employed, who profit im- 
mediately irom higher prices, and 
union workers, who promptly be- 
gan seeking wage increases after 
the outbreak of the Korean War, 
wiil maintain or raise their stand- 
ard of living at a time when the 
community as a whole has less to 
consume. It is not possible to as- 
sure that the income of everyone 
in the communi.y goes up evenly 
as the result of inflation and, in- 
deed, thet would not be desirable 
because it would prevent differ- 
ences in wage increases needed to 
induce workers to move from 
some localities and industries into 
others. It is possible, however, to 
have a much broader and more 
even rise in incomes than occurred 
during the Second World War. 
Keeping the inequities of inflation 
to a minimum is the third major 
problem of the defense economy. 
Four principal steps should ope 
taken to keep the inequities of 
inflation to a minimum: 

(1) Cest of living adjustments. 
similar to those found in some 
union contracts, should be ap- 
plied by employers of non-union 
workers. Some large corporations 
will probably do this voluntarily. 
Certainly the Federal Government 
should set an example by adopting 
a cost-of-living adjustment for the 
compensation of all Federal em- 
ployees. If a cost-of-living ad- 
just is good for the employees ot 
General Motors, it is equally good 
for the employees of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. It is 
also equally good for the officers 
and employees of trade unions and 
for the employees of New York 
City, Detroit, the State of Massa- 
chiusetts, and all other States and 
cities. A cost-of-living adjustment 
would not give the unorganized 
employees in American industries 
wage increases equal to those be- 
ing given to large numbers otf 
union workers every day. Never- 
theless, it would diminish substan- 
tially the untair difference in 
treatment between union and non- 
union employees. There are many 
millions of unorganized white- 
collar workers in American indus- 
try, and there are over 5.8 million 
government employees. Conse- 
quently, the spread of a cost-of- 
living adjustment to these em- 
ployees would substantially re- 
duce the inequities of inflation. 

(2) A cost-of-living adjustment 
should be applied to the pensions 
paid under the present Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance 
plan. Between 1940 and 1949, when 
the cost of living increased by 
about 70%, the average pension 
pavable under the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance plan in- 
creased only 15%. There are ove 
2 million recipients of pensions 
under this scheme. Application of 
a cost-of-living adjustment. to 
pensions would prevent a repeti- 
tion of the injustice that occurred 
between 1940 and 1949, when the 
cost of living increased far more 
than the average pension. The 
General Electric Company has re- 


cently announced increases in 
pension payments to previously 
retired workers in order to give 
them some compensation for the 
rise in the cost of living since 
their retirement 

(3) Rent control should permit 
rents to rise with the increase in 
the cost of living. One of the most 
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unfair parts of inflation during 
the Second World War was the 
unfair discrimination against land- 
lords. As a result of this discrim- 
ination the item of rents in the 
consumers’ price index rose only 
about 19% between 1940 and July, 
1950 while the average of all 
items in the index was increasing 
about 72%. A cost-of-living ad- 
justment in the rent control laws 
permitting landlords to raise rents 
as rapidly as the consumers’ price 
inc: increased would substan- 
tiatie diminish the inequities ol 
infistion for millions of landlords. 

(4) The government 
fer suvers relief from 
ties of inflation by permitting 
them to limited amounts of 
novu-negotiable savings bonds pay- 
able in a constant amount of pur- 
chasing power if held for a mini- 
mun period. The buyers of gov- 
ernment savings bonds during the 
years 1941 and 1950 have suffered 
heavy losses, and this sort of thing 
shou'd not be allowed to happen 
agei:. The holders of E bonds in 
Juiy 1950 had paid $31.5 billion 
for their securities and these 
bonds had a redemption value on 
July 30 of $34.7 billion. But in the 
purchasing power of the year in 
which the bonds were purchased, 
the, had a redemption value on 
July 30, 1950 of only $27.7 billion. 
In other words, the bonds in July 
were worth $3.8 billion less in 
purchasing power than the owners 
had paid for them—a loss to the 
owvers of 12.1%. The magnitude 
of the loss of purchasing power 
varies with the year in which the 
bouds were purchased. Only the 
purchasers of bonds in the year 
1945, were ahead —their bonds 
in July, 1950 could be redeemed 
for 1.24% more purchasing 
power than was paid for them. 
The buyers in 1941 had the 
biguest loss—their bonds in 
Ju'), 1950 had a_ redemption 
value 21.9% less in purchasing 
power than the cost of their 
bois. The loss of the buyers in 
1942 was 17.1%; of buyers in 1943, 
15.9%; of buyers in 1944, 18.5%; 
of tiuyers in 1945, 18.6%; of buy- 
ers in 1946, 13.9%. 

(See table below.) 

The quantity of purchasing 
power savings bonds issued would 
depend upon the needs of the gov- 
ernment but would probably not 
exceed $5 billion to $7 billion for 
the calendar year 1951, unless the 
Treasury saw fit to refund some 
of tis short-term issues with pur- 
chasing power bonds. The bonds 
should be sold to yield somewhat 
Jess than the present E bonds if 
hel’ to maturity—say about 2% 
fastead of 2.9%. The bonds should 
be sold on a monthly purchase 
pia:i with sales to each buver 
limited. Persons with incomes too 
smail to make them liable for an 
income tax payment might be per- 
mitted to purchase each month 
one bond with a final redemption 
value of $25 and 
lareer incomes (as 


should of- 
the inequi- 


buy 


with 
indicated 


persons 
by 


income tax payments) large 


The following table shows the approximate losses of purchasers 
In order to make strictly accurate 
year, in which the bonds were purchased.—/( Dollar figures in millions.) 


Date 
Bought 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944. 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948. 
1949__. 
1950_ 


Paid 
Originally 

$870 
3,212 
4,659 
5,430 
4,438 
2,347 
2.532 
2,901 
3,197 


$31,490 


Redemption Value 
July 20, 1950 


$1,114 
3,940 
5,466 
6,082 
4,852 
2.503 
2,633 
2,959 
3,218 
1,904 


$34,571 


amounts in accordance with a 
predetermined scale. Not only 
would the sale of purchasing pow- 
er bonds offer savers protection 
from inflation for a large part of 
their current savings but, by stim- 
ulating thrift. it would help keep 
inflation moderate and it would 
build up purchasing power to sus- 
tain demand in some future year 
when government buying drops. 

Some of the proposals for miti- 
gating the injustices caused by the 
rise of prices (the cost of living 
adjustments in wages, pensions, 
and rents) would have some ten- 
dency to aggravate the rise in 
prices. Purchasing power bonds 
would have the opposite effect. 
Proposals to mitigate the inequi- 
ties of inflation have been criti- 
cized on the ground that they 
would weaken the resistance to 
inflation. This is an unconvincing 
argument. Unless the country is 
prepared either to adopt direct 
controls over wages, or to enforce 
through fiscal and credit policies 
an unemployment rate of three 
million or more, a rise in wages, 
labor costs, and prices is inescap- 
able. Persons who can do little 
about the rise in wages, labor 
costs, and prices should not be 
compelled to suffer from them. As 
a matter of fact, plenty of injus- 
tice would remain unalleviated 
because there is no direct way of 
protecting savings bank deposit- 
ors, bondholders, or beneficiaries 
of life insurance policies from a 
rise in prices. 

VI 

How will the 
test with Russia affect savings 
banks? It will tend to raise the 
dollar value of many of their as- 
sets, particularly the real estate 
against which the banks hold 
mortgages. It is obvious that the 
contest with Russia is likely to be 
hard on depositors in savings 
banks. The prospect that the 
movement of the price level will 
be slowly upward must cause in- 
dividuals to reexamine the ques- 
tion of what proportion of their 
assets should be held in fixed 
dollar assets. The man who last 
May considered it wise to hold 
half of his investments in a sav- 
ings bank account or bonds would 
probably conclude today that the 
proportion ought to be smaller. 
But what is the small investor to 
do? Suitable types of investments 
for the small saver who cannot 
watch his holdings closely are not 
easy to suggest. Certainly the 
prospect that the long-run move- 
ment of prices is upward strength- 
ens the case for owning one’s own 
home. Stocks of individual com- 
panies, even stable stocks, may 
not be very suitable for small 
savers. It is easy for the investor 
to buy at a price that soon turns 
out to be too high. The small in- 
vestors need an opportunity to 
buy the shares of enterprises that 
are not very responsive to the 
cyclical ups and downs of business 
but which do move up the 
long-term as prices rise. Some of 


production con- 


over 


estimates, it would be necessary 


Rise in Price 
Level (Consumer 
Price Index ) 
to July, 1950 


163.97 
148.05 
139.56 
137.45 
134.35 
123.83 2,021 
108.35 2,430 
100.76 y 7 


$679 
2,661 
3,917 
4,425 
3,611 


102.01 3 1: 


9 
os 
102.80 8 


$27,688 


Purchasing Power 
of Redemption Value 
(Col. 2 +Col. % 
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the investment trusts, but not all 
of them, probably best meet these 
specifications. 
Vil 

Some people fear that the con- 
test with Russia will weaken the 
American economy by forcing the 
United States (1) to adopt taxes 
that undermine the incentive to 
produce and (2) to enforce a mul- 
titude of controls that undermine 
the efficiency of industry. Cer- 
tainly the wrong kind of taxes and 
poorly designed controls could 
greatly retard the increase in 
production. I believe, however, 
that the chance is good that the 
economy of the United States will, 
on the whole, be strengthened by 
the contest with Russia. Certain- 
ly technological research will be 
stimulated and the strong demand 
for labor will cause the labor 
force to become larger than it 
would have been. The great un- 
certainty is how the contest will 
affect expenditures on plant and 
equipment. During the four years 
of the Second World War, 1942 to 
1945, private expenditure on plant 
and equipment, exclusive of hous- 
ing, dropped to 3.8% of the gross 
national product. In the three 
years before-our entrance into the 
war, 1939 to 1941, outlays on pri- 
vate plant and equipment had 
been 8.0%. A similar drop must 
not be permitted to happen. In 
the four vears since the war, 1946 
to 1949, 10.2% of the gross na- 
tional product was spent on plant 
and equipment. Of crucial im- 
portance in the present contest 
with Russia is preventing a drop 
in the present proportion of the 
output going into industrial plant 
and equipment. If this proportion 
is kept high, the rivalry with Rus- 
sia will strengthen the American 
economy and the United States 
will win the production contest. 


Robt. Garrett Opens 
New York Office 


Garrett & Sons, 110- 
year-old Baltimore’ investment 
firm, have opened a New York 
office at 115 Broadway. William 
J. Minsch and G. Leonard 
Boveroux, who have been ad- 
mitted into the firm, will be the 
resident partners in New York. 
Mr. Minsch, a past President 
and member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Bond Club of New 
York, was a partner of Minsch, 
Monell & Co. from 1942 to the 
discontinuance of the firm on 
Oct. 14, 1950. Mr. Boveroux has 
been in the securities business for 
nearly 30 years and is a former 
partner of Minsch, Monell & Co. 


With Walston, Hoffman 


Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other leading stock 
and commodity exchanges, an- 
nounce that Irwin Mitchell has 
become associated with the firm 
in its office at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Mr. Mitchell in the past 
was with Ward & Co. 


With Central Republic 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Wil- 
liam G. O’Connor is now con- 
nected with Central Republic Co., 
Rand Tower. 


L0bert 


of E bonds by year of purchase. 


to know the month, as well as the 


Percentage Gain 
or Loss ‘Col. 5 
as ‘, of Col. 1) 


—21.95 
—17.15 
—15.93 
—18.51 
—18.63 
—326 —13.89 
—102 — 4.03 
36 +. 1.24 
— 42 1.31 
— 52 — 2.73 


—12.07 


Gain or Loss 
) (Col. 4 minus Col. 1) 


—$191 
—551 
—742 

—1,005 
—827 


= 


$3,802 


.. Thursday, October 19, 1950 


Good Questions! 


“The proposal that an excess profits tax is neces- 
sary to recapture high earnings from producers of 
war materials seems to overlook the possibility of 
not en- 


eliminating the profits of many companies 


gaged in the preparedness ef- 


fort. The 


brings 


on 


production. 


idea that an excess 
profits tax will check inflation 
is open to debate, as such a tax 
extravagance 
high overhead burdens which 
will extend over into peacetime 
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“All the controls we may put 
into effect, even including price 


ceilings, at best can only 


defer 


inflation until after the present 
war crisis. When the expansion 


of purchasing 


power outruns 


Henry H. Heimann 


production of civilian goods and 
services, controls or price ceilings merely defer 


eventual inflation. 


“The Korean conflict has already imposed a dif- 
ferent way of business and life upon us. What may 
we expect if we are called upon to fulfill our other 


commitments in other parts of the world? 


Could 


we, without destroying our way of life, actively dis- 
charge these obligations? Aside from the manpower 


costs, what about the monetary costs?”’ 


Henry H. 


Heimann, National Association of Credit Men. 


Here is a representative of practical businessmen 
who asks some of the right questions. 


We wish there were more like him in public life. 


Continued from 


The Prospects 


page 7 
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American Industry 


stifling controls which 
“planning.” 

The foregoing summary of the 
salient features of another type of 
economic management casts sig- 
nificant light on, and warning 
signals for, our own economy. 

During the great depression olf 
the 30s there weie many who said 
that ours was a malure economy: 
that there was no further chance 
for industrial growth: that ow! 
frontiers had disappeared, aid 
that our population had become 
stabilized. And in recent days 
many of the very same _ peopie 
have been telling us that our pyro- 
ductive capacity is inadequate to 
meet our needs! 

The Second World War 
postwar period to date have pro- 
vided striking refutation of tie 
theories of eccnomic stagnation 30 
pontitically advocated by 
leading economists in the ‘30s, 
of the prophecies made towald 
the end of the war by eccnomiic 
pundits and_ self-styled  iiberal 
politicians shat we were headed 
for prolonged depression and 
gruve unemployment. As it turii: 
out, after the relaxation of war 
controls. when the job was put up 
to American industry ana labor, 
the response was immediate ana 
overwhelming. The postwar rec- 
ord was continuous with the war 
record in economic virility and 
continued expansion. There was a 
resurgence of confidence in the 
ability of our industria] machine 
to do its job! 


they call 


and its 


SOoine 


ana 


The postwar ycars have demon- 
strated that when our economy is 
released from such controls as 
were, on the whole, justifiable 
under war conditions, the Ameri- 
can potential, through American 
management, labor and consumer 
demand, becomes’ tremendousl, 
vigorous. As contrasted with the 
British economy, where the wai 
controls were maintained through 
the postwar period, we have ex- 
hibited greater gains in produc- 
tion and consumption on a com- 
parable per capita basis. What is 
more, notwithstanding the govern- 


mental policies of preventing 
downward readjustment in agri- 
cultural prices and in wages, with 
attendant fixation of the war and 
postwar cost inflation, our price 
level compared to the prewar is 
less inflated than that of the Brit- 
ish or any other economy. 

But there are several clouds in 
our domestic sky, and I regret to 
say that some of them are larger 
than the proverbial man’s hand, 
Here is where we may profit from 
the experience of Great Britaim 
and avoid the dangers inherent in 
technological decay and depend- 
ence on “salvation by govern- 
ment.” 

The decade from 1930 to 1940 
was the first in 60 years in which 
our growth in capital formation 
did not reach the average annuaj 
rate of 3%. During the ‘30s there 
was actually a net loss in capital 
formation and the net productive 
capital investment during and 
since the war, though z2reat in 
dollar totals, falls far snort of the 
goal which we would have reacned 
if we had continued the rate of 
growth which existed prior to 
1930. This means that there is a 
trend-deficiency in new industria] 
plant and equipment to meet the 
needs of our growing population 
and to keen pace with the devel- 
opment of our technology. This 
deficiency estimated at $70 to 
$80 billion and is indicative of our 
industrial lag as measured by our 
own past performance, This in- 
dustrial lag includes replacement 
of obsolete equipment as well as 
increased productive capacity. 

But, yOu say, our wages and our 
standard of living have risen. This 
is correct. There is a reason for it. 
In many industries we have been 
living off our fat. As was stated 
for the British cotton textile in- 
dustry, those industries have been 
“living on their capital in the 
sense that they were not earning 
or including in operating costs a 
sufficient return to maintain their 
capital equipment.” 

American industry has made a 
brave effort since the end of the 
war to make up the deficiency, 


is 
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Expenditures for new 
corporate industry averaged about 
$16 billion per year for the years 
°46 through 50, but the deficiency 
is still very large. 
that 310 billion of the $1642 bii- 
lion yearly average have gone for 
replacen.ents alone, the remainder 
being for expansio.u. 

It is obvious that expenditures 
replacement 
ered as part of tne cost of doing 
business: otherwise, you are eitne1 
liquidating your business or you 


It is estimated 


paid) not for dividends or for re- 
serves for hard times, but to re- 
place obsolete plant to make sure 
that you can continue in business 
in a highly competitive market. 

staied above 
have been 
tor replacement and re- 


that about 


billion was charged tc 
depreciation and treated as costs. 


ment, not for expaiision, came out 


income tax of about 
to be paid first. 


The depreciation charges whici 


much lower prices than the pres- 
depreciation charges 
new plant will be charged 
off at the greatly increased prices. 
But the fact is that new plant ana 
equipment inust be paid tor today, 


ficiency in depreciation allowance 


depreciation 
matter of dollar replacement and 
must look upon it as ihe replace- 
ment of the tools of iidustry when 
they wear out or become obsolete. 
accounting 
procedures should recognize that 
concerned. 
The necessity for paying out so- 
called earnings for replacement of 
plant has made less money avail- 


values of stocks nas 
inevitabie, and this, in turn, 
ect on the ability of cor- 
porations to obtain new or addi- 
tional risk capital and to expand. 
» have a vicious cycle 

replacenients 
from highly taxed pro‘its 
dividends to sharenolders; lack oi 
for expansion, an 


inadequcte 


and inability 
population with goods and jobs. 
In this connection, it is interest- 


Government 
apparently 


and amended her tax laws to per- 
initial charge-off 
on new equipment, and in 1949 the 


after April 6, 1949. 
In the face of this belated 
ization by a Socialist government 


uneconomic 
wards depreciation, is it too much 
to hope that our Treasury, mind- 
production 


for steel and other durable 





has already 


problem and provided 
amortization 


period of emergency 


I trust that it will point the 


the national econ- 
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omy. 


But we must admit that, in 
spite of vigorous efforts by the 
industry, we have not been able 
to meet the demand for our prod- 


ucts, with the result that there 
has been, for much of the postwar 
period, a flourishing gray market, 
as well as a large volume of con- 
versions of high priced ingots, 
which acted to materially increase 
the cost of steel to our customers. 

The steel industry is frequently 
characterized as being the basic 
industry of the American econ- 
omy. I take this to mean that 
unless our industry is healthy and 
vigorous the rest of the economy 
will suffer. To be healthy and 
vigorous, the steel industry must 
be profitable. 


Industry Must Have Adequate 
Income 


We must have adequate income 
to cover the cost of replacing our 
tools as they wear out or become 
obsolete, and also to pay cash 
dividends in amounts sufficient to 
attract investors to our industry. 
Only in this way can we expand 
to meet the growing needs of our 
economy. In snort, we must have 
adequate prices for our products. 

In my opinion, the prices re- 
ceived for steel products are far 


below parity with the prices of 
other industrial products. As a 
consequence, the industry is se- 


verely handicapped in its efforts 
to attract risk capital in competi- 
tion with other industries. 

The oil industry had_ similar 
difficulties. It came out of the 
war period with a sub-parity price 


structure, i.e., its prices had not 
kept up to the other prices as 
compared with 1926 as a _ base. 


They were also faced with the re- 
quirement for tremendous capital 
investment to meet the postwar 
demands for their products. Late 
in 1947 action was taken, when the 
price structure was raised by 50c 
per barrel approximately 25%. 
As a result, the oil industry in- 
creased its total capital and other 
investments by over 50% during 
the postwar period and can now 
meet the great demands which 
have been imposed upon it. 

During this same period and on 
a comparable basis, the steel in- 
dustry increased its total invest- 
ment only about 23%. That the 
oil] industry was not an exception 
to the general rule is indicated by 
the fact that the industrial com- 
panies on the Dow-Jones list in- 
creased their total comprehensive 
investment by 45% during the 
same period! 

Now let us look at earnings and 
their relation to the ability of the 
industry to replace its plant and 
to provide increased capacity to 
keep pace with the growing econ- 
omy. 

The industrials comprising the 
Dow-Jones list (excluding Ameri- 
can Telephone and _ Telegraph, 
which is a public utility, and the 
three steel companies included in 
the composite) showed net earn- 
ings on the total tools used (total 
fixed assets plus net current as- 
sets) in 1939 of 7.18%, whereas 
the steel industry as a whole, in 


accordance with the _  Institute’s 
figures, showed a return of only 
2.45%. In 1948, when the steel in- 
dustry was earning its all-time 
high in dollars, the figures were 
11.41% for the adjusted Dow- 
Jones Industrials and 6% for the 


steel industry. In 1949, the adjust- 
ed Dow-Jones_ Industrials had 
10.6% and steel 5.54%. 

Thus we see that at the top of 
the postwar boom the earnings of 
the steel industry were approxi- 
mately one-half of the Dow-Jones 
composite which is indicative of 
the rest of the industrial economy. 


Consequently. it was able to have 
onlv about one-half of the capital 
expansion. It appears evident that 
the economic reaction proceeds 
directly from adequate prices and 
adequate profits to adequate capi- 
tal expansion and increased en 
ployment 

Let me cite another comparison 
For th first 1x nonths of the 





Gross fixed assets plus inventory 


and receivables 
Net income 
Percentage return on: 
Invested capital 





current calendar year the nine with six of the seven largest auto 
largest steel companies compare makers (ex Ford) as follows: 


6 Auto Companies 9% Steel Companies 


Gross fixed assets plus inventory 


and receivables 
Net worth 


On all three bases the earnings 
of the steel companies are well 
below half those of the auto com- 
panies. 

It is important to note that with 
more than double the investment 
in gross fixed assets, inventory 
and receivables, the steel com- 
panies had only 65% of the net in- 
come. With the large investment 
in plant and the far slower turn- 
over of plant and with an inade- 
quate depreciation allowance for 
tax purposes, the steel industry 
must show a better profit position 
if it is to keep its plant modern- 
ized. Replacement (not expansion) 
of the tools of production must be 
paid from current operations un- 
less we are willing to liquidate 
the industry through wasting of 
its assets. 

A recent computation indicates 
that, under present tax laws, if 
adequate depreciation reserves 
were set aside to replace plant at 
current costs of $250 per ingot 
ton of capacity the earnings of the 


steel industry would be almost 
exhausted. 

During the past five years the 
steel industry has spent large 


sums for plant and equipment and 
other large expenditures’ are 
planned. The capacity of the in- 


dustry has increased more than 
10% since 1946. But I maintain 
that until the price structure of 


the industry is brought into line 
with that of the general economy, 
we will not be able to do the job 


required of us. 
Steel Prices 

The question arises as to the 
reason for the depressed price 
structure of our industry. I be- 
lieve it can be attributed to the 
cumulative coercive effect of the 
hue and cry which arises from 


government officials, 
commentators 


columnists, 
editors, economists 
and others whenever there is a 
rise in steel prices, even of the 
most modest proportions. 

We have recently had a typical 
example. One of the smaller steel 
companies announced a 5% in- 
crease in the price of certain of 
its products. Immediately the 
customary clamor arose, accom- 
panied by shrill cries of ‘“infla- 
tion!” 

Certain radio commentators 
spoke about the effect on prices of 
automobiles and stated that this 
modest increase would raise the 
costs of automobiles from 
$300 per car.” 

One newspaper published an 
article with a headline “Five per 
cent Boost—Sharon Steel Price 
Rise Spurs Inflation— Cost of 
Autos Expected to Climb.” Actu- 
ally, the price rise would increase 
the cost of the average automobile 
approximately $10. This could 
hardly be called inflation. In 
fact, it is a negligible percentage 
increase of the current costs of 
any automobile, even the cheap- 
est. 

I maintain that the critics of the 
steel industry and its pricing pol- 
icies have done a great disservice 
to the country and to the national 
security. The induced states ol 
mind in government and in indus- 
try have contributed to restrict 
the flow of risk capital which 
would permit the very expansion 


which is demanded so clamor- 
ously. The accompanying depres- 
sion in the price of steel has de- 
flected a part of the due compen- 
sation for steel investment and 
teel labor to expenditurs on 
other types ofl Ppoods ncluding 
luxurres Since inflationary 
pressures arise from tne condl- 
tion of the total economy. such se- 
lective deflation of an essential 





“$200 to 


- $3,515,432,031 $8,081,938,849 
- 556,486,240 364,518,106 
‘i 19.29 7.28 
“ 15.83 4.51 
- 19.54 8.20 


industry only diverts the inflation 
to less essential uses. And even 
within the steel industry the di- 
version takes the form of gray 
and black markets. At this time 
of increased investment require- 
ments for national defense these 
restrictive policies and price dis- 
parities represent hindrance to 
the proper alignment and accel- 
erated functioning of our national 
economy. 

If steel were over-priced or 
even fairly priced, it is reasonable 
to assume that the effects would 
appear in the profit statements of 
the steel companies and that as a 
result thereof the shares of steel 
companies would be in great de- 
mand by the investing public. 

I have cited above a comparison 
between the earnings of the steel 
industry and those of a large and 
representative gro&p of other in- 
dustrial concerns. The effect of 
the comparatively small returns 
on the values of steel companies 
is evidenced in the prices of steel 


shares. A calculation made within 
the past three weeks indicates 


that although the current repro- 
duction costs of a steel company 
are estimated to be between $250 
and $300 per annual ton of ingot 
capacity, the market value of the 
eight largest companies per an- 
nual ton of ingot capacity varied 
from a low of $36.32 to a high of 
$87.42. 

This means that the entrepre- 
neur who desires to enter the steel 
business “from scratch” with a 
brand new plant would face an 
impossible financing problem, 
since the investor can now buy 
existing steel capacity at much 
lower prices. 

I believe that the steel indus- 
try’s role in our national econ- 
omy is to give the consumers of 
steel more and better products at 
the lowest workable costs; to pro- 
vide productive full employment 
to its workers at living standards 
conforming to those of a progres- 
sive social economy, and to play 
its full part in strengthening the 
national defense and meeting all 
national emergencies. 


In order to fulfill this role, it 
is necessary that the steel indus- 
try provide adequate and im- 


proved tools by replacing those 
that are obsolete, by adding mod- 
ernized facilities which meet the 
highest standards of technical 
industry, and by pursuing a vig- 
orous program of improved tech- 
nology. 

Because the steel industry has 
been in a sub-parity position with 
respect to the rest of the indus- 
trial economy in prices and con- 


sequently in profits, it has been 
unable to fully discharge its 
duties. It is, therefore, essential 


for the industry to achieve eco- 


nomic equilibrium with the rest 
of the economy. To do this we 
must correct an obsolete price 


structure and thereby restore in- 


vestment status to the steel in- 
dustry so that it can compete 
with other industries for risk 
capital. 

We have been characterized in 
recent years as a “feast and 
famine industry. There is an 
exaggeration to this because so fa) 


as profits in the prosperity years 


in the past decade are concerned, 
our industry has not shared in the 
feast that was experienced by its 
economic companions in durable 
goods production. I see no inher- 
ent reasol why the industry 
should remain subject to the bur- 
dens of inadequate profits. Rather: 
do I see for it, once the basic 
price disparity is corrected, an 


epoch of 


prolonged high activity 
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and adequate returns for the old 
and attracted new investment in 
conformity with the requirements 
of a balanced and _ progressive 
business and social economy. 


What, then, are the prospects for 
American industry? They are 
what we, the people, choose to 
make them. We must maintain a 
“climate” of free and responsible 
competitive enterprise, without 
government restrictions and with 
maximum freedom and incentive 
for the individual. In such a cli- 
mate, American industrial genius 
will thrive and expand and will 
discharge its obligations to the 
Nation. 


D. Walton Matthews 
With Hayden, Stone 


D. Walton Matthews, formerly 
President of Bondex, Inc., since 
1938, has become associated with 


Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New 
York City, 


members of 
the New York 
Stock § Ex- 
change, as 
manager 
of the firm’s 
bank and in- 
stitutional 
investment 
service, it is 
announced. In 
his new ¢ca- 
pacity, Mr. 
Matthews 
will specialize 
in investment 
problems of commercial banks 
and other financial institutions. 

One of the founders of Bondex. 
Inc.. New York investment coun- 
sellors specializing in bank 
portfolio work, Mr. Matthew: 
previously has served as a Vice- 
President of Telephone Securitie 
Co., Chicago, 


Ames Named to Head 
N. Y. Group of IBA 





D. Walton Matthews 


Amyas Ames, partner of Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., has been 
nominated for the chairman- 


ship of the executive committee 
of the New York Group, Invest- 
ment Bankers 
Association of 
America, 
for the en- 
suing year, it 
is announced. 
Other nomi- 
nations for the 
coming year 
are: Walter F. 
Blaine of 
Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., 
Vice - Chair- 
man, and Rob- 





EF. Broome 

of Guaranty Amyas Ames 
Trust Co. of 

New York, Secretary-Treasure! 
Duncan R. Linsley of The First 
Boston Corp., Chairman of the 


Nominating Committee, an- 
nounced that the elections will 
take place at the group’s annual 
meeting on Oct. 26 at the Hotel 
Pierre. 

Clarence E. Goldsmith of White 
Weld & Co. and Raymond I 
Stitzer of Equitable Securitie: 
Corp. are nominated to serve ex 
officio. Henry Herrman of Henr 
Herrman & Co. and John W 
Valentine of Harris, Hall & C 
(Inc.) are nominated for three 
year terms on the executive con 
mittee. 


Centennial Investment Co. 
DENVER. Col.—Centennial I 


vestment Co. is engaging in 
securities business from oifices ; 


1525 Arapahoe Street. Office: 
are Ezra Alishouse, Presiden 
R. L. Giddings, Vice-Presiden 


G. W. Nash, Secretary, and Arthu: 
E. Gaines, Treasurer. 
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As We See It 


power, so-called, is thus placed in the hands of businesses 
and individuals in the course of operations which do not 
for the most part supply the markets with anything these 
funds can buy. Much the same is to be said of any policy 
which stops banks from lending to consumers, but permits 
(indeed in a fashion encourages) them to lend to others, 
whether it be for enlarging facilities to be employed in 
the manufacture of munitions or for the production of 
munitions directly. This whole question of the generation 
of inflationary forces by the extension of bank credit 
is an involved one which cannot be left to chance if infla- 
tion is really to be avoided. 

But a large part of the consumer credit about which 
we hear so much these days is not bank credit at all, either 
direct or indirect. When a finance company loans funds 
which it has obtained from its stockholders, or from an 
insurance company, for example, to some individual to 
buy an automobile, one consumer is put in receipt of funds 
which another consumer has saved. Should the man who 
has done the saving prefer to buy government bonds, a 
new issue of securities, a new mortgage, or any one of a 
dozen other forms of investment available to him, his 
funds might then impinge in the first place upon markets 
other than that for automobiles or washing machines or 
television sets, but they would impinge upen some market 
or other, and when they did so they (or a very large part 
thereof) would pass into the hands of individuals who 
(since they would own the funds then) could spend them 
for whatever they pleased so far as consumer credit re- 
strictions are concerned. 

There is such a thing, of course, as “propensity to 
consume,” and this urge may naturally be influenced by 
such things as easy credit. Possibly it is more easily in- 
fluenced by such factors, than the decisions of business- 
men, or than the decision of investors to hold cash (that 
is to say, hoard) rather than to put their funds to work 
or vice versa. There may, therefore, be an appreciable 
additional ultimate effect of diverting funds from con- 
sumer loans into some other channel, but the difference 
is not nearly so great as a good many appear to suppose. 


Plenty of Money 

Now let us turn to another phase of the current situa- 
tion. The individuals of this country, when we plunged 
into World War II late in 1941, owned bank deposits, cur- 
rency, government securities and other so-called “liquid 
assets” in the amount of about $60 billion. They came out 
of the war four years later with approximately $155 bil- 
lion. They bought as never before during the half decade 
that is now just past. Yet individual holdings of these 
liquid assets have been steadily rising. They are now at 
an all-time high. In particular, individuals have been 
building up their time deposit accounts, and they hold 
enormous quantities of savings bonds, which they can con- 
vert into cash at will. 

It would appear that, by and large, many of these 
individuals have preferred to borrow for current purchases 
rather than to draw down on their time deposits or redeem 
their savings bonds prior to maturity. Of course, the 
simultaneous increase in consumer debt and enlargement 
of consumer liquid savings does not imply that the same 
individuals save and borrow. But there is every reason 
to believe that many of them do just that. They can now, 
if they choose, proceed to bid up goods by use of their 
savings. Whether or not they will actually do so remains 
to be seen. If they do the effect upon the economy as a 
whole may not be very different from that of continued 
consumer lending so far as such lending has been by bona 
fide savings. 


Must Not Ignore Other Things 


But the real danger is that public attention will be so 
fixed upon consumer credit that it will fail to understand 
and realize that there are a million other ways in which 
an inflationary potential may be built up in the economy. 


The fact that such a potential exists today is a result of 
the way World War II was financed. It would of course 
be foolish to suppose that such a war could, human nature 
being what it is, be vigorously conducted without some 
measure of inflation. Such things simply do not occur in 
this imperfect world of ours. But a much better effort 
could have been made, and a much smaller aftermath of 
financial hazard developed. We were altogether too much 
obsessed with the notion that inflationary funds could be 
mopped up by sale of savings bonds. Treasury policies of 
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support for the government securities market has re- 


sulted in a monetization of 


the unpaid cost of the war. 


That. we must avoid in the future, and to avoid it we shall, 
of course, have to do a great deal more than curtail con- 


sumer credit. 
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The Frear Bill 


required with respect to large 
publicly held corporations not so 
listed. 

I have been heartened by the 
extent and character of support 
for the bill. The financial com- 
munity, which presumably knows 
the problems of investors, has 
given its almost unanimous ap- 
proval. Organizations such as the 
Investment Bankers Association, 
the National Association of Se- 
curities Dealers, the National Se- 
curities Traders Association, the 
New York Society of Corporaie 
Analysts, the National Association 
of Investment Companies, the New 
York Stock Exchange, and the 
New York Curb Exchange seit 
representatives to testify in favor 
of the bill. When organizations of 
this character — conservative, re- 
spected members of every com- 
munity — agree that legislation 
suggested by a bipartisan com- 
mission of the Federal Govern- 
ment is essential, it seems Obvious 
there must be compelling reasons 
for the enactment of the legisla- 
tion. 

I think it is a remarkable thing 
when the leaders of an industry 
agree with the agency which the 
Congress has created in that field 
as to the merits of a legislative 
proposal. It reflects favorably on 
both government and _ industry, 
and such a spirit of cooperative 
give-and-take should be encour- 
aged by the Congress. Of course, 
opposition was expressed—I would 
not be fairly describing our com- 
mittee hearings unless I disclosed 
that fact. But I can fairly say that 
the opposition was based predomi- 
nantly on misunderstanding of the 
bill and of its provisions for ex- 
empting companies and transac- 
tions not within its purposes, I 
have tried to make it crystal clear 
to all concerned, and I reiterate, 
that it is not the purpose of the 
bill to restrict business—every- 
one who foresees any problem in 
compliance is urged to make his 
problem known. I want this to be 
a truly representative and fairly 
operating piece of legislation. Such 
opposition arguments as were 
voiced were presented relatively 
in the main by management. Se- 
curity holders were almost unani- 
mous in their support. Thus, at 
the same time security holders 
clamored for legislative assistance 
in their attempts to obtain ade- 
quate disclosure, some manage- 
ment opposed such legislation and 
sought to protect their ability to 
keep operations secret. This very 
divergence in viewpoints seem to 
me to illustrate the need for the 
legislation. 

Says Bill Is Timely and Necessary 

The detailed studies completed 
by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in 1946 and 1950 force 
the conclusion that this bill is 
timely and necessary. I will not 
itemize the findings contained in 
those studies, for copies of the re- 
ports themselves are readily avail- 
able. I should like to emphasize 
that these studies represent an 
analysis of typical unregistered 
corporations. There may be some 
which follow better practices. And 
I am sure there are many in which 
management is even less sensitive 
to their fiduciary obligations; for 
only corporations making some fi- 
nancial material available to their 
security holders were examined. 
Those which did not even respond 
to a request for copies of their 
financial statements could not be 
studied. Moreover, the Commis- 
sion was able to obtain access only 
to a limted amount of proxy ma- 


terial. Though seriously deficient, 
this material probably represents 
a better than average selection. 

Approximately one out of every 
six of the companies examined 
failed to furnish its stockholders 
with one or more of the three 
basic financial statements neces- 
sary for even a rudimentary anal- 
ysis of the state of the business. 
These are a balance sheet, profit 
and loss statement, and statement 
of surplus. Many companies so 
handled their reserves that it was 
impossible to determine, even 
with a balance sheet, the com- 
pany’s net worth. For example, 
one company with assets of $6,- 
500,000 had a reserve for con- 
tingencies of $2,200,000 and did 
not mention any specific contin- 
gency for which provision was 
made. Let me make it clear that 
these do not represent cavils about 
fine points of accounting practice. 
Not only do such practices result 
in depriving the owners of the 
business of essential information 
about their company, but they 
create opportunities for concealed 
manipulation of security holders’ 
rights and they deter investors 
from risking their capital by mak- 
ing investment in such companies 
a blind adventure. 

The proxy soliciting practices of 
these companies also represented, 
in most instances, an insensitivity 
to the rights cf the owners of the 
enterprise. There was a minimum 
of disclosure and a maximuin re- 
quest for blanket authority. The 
typical notice for the election of 
directors did not give even the 
names Of the directors in office or 
those proposed for the ensuing 
term. One of the items of business 
in one-third of the stockholder 
meetings was the approval and 
ratification of ali acts of manage- 
ment since the preceding meeting 
but the nature of these acts was 
in no instance disclosed—a proce- 
dure tantamount to a fiduciary’s 
request for a blank check to cover 
his past and undisclosed with- 
drawals. 

The typical proxy form had 
provision for only a “yes” vote 
upon matters to be decided at the 
meeting. I should like to quote 
from an article by Robert P. Van- 
derpoel, financial editor of the 
Chicago “Herald - American,” 
which appeared on May 3, 1949: 

“On May 10 stockholders of the 
Camden Forge Company will be 
asked to approve an amendment 
to the concern’s certificate of in- 
corporation, changing the tenure 
of office of directors from one to 
three years with only one-third 
of the board to be elected each 
year. 

“Unlike the Montgomery Ward 
& Co. charter, which permits such 
change by majority action of di- 
rectors, it is necessary for two- 
thirds of the Camden Forge stock- 
holders to approve before this 
backward step can be taken. 

“It is unthinkable that stock- 
holders will ratify the proposal. 
One businessman, in sending in 
his proxy against the plan, de- 
scribed it as ‘an undemocratic cor- 
porate subterfuge to perpetuate 
management in office.’ 

“In this particular instance, the 
management, with arrogant dis- 
regard of fair treatment of stock- 
holders, makes no provision on 
the proxy for a negative vote. 

“Under normal circumstances 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission would prevent such a 
one-sided presentation, but inas- 
much as Camden Forge stock is 
not listed on a registered secu- 
rities exchange the SEC lacks 
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jurisdiction over its proxy solici- 
tation. 

“Undemocratic corporate man- 
agements, intent upon concen- 
trating more and more power in 
their own hands, serve to weaken 
the American system of private 
enterprise.” 

Surely it must be agreed that 
the proxy practices disclosed by 
the SEC study are repugnant to 
our democratic tradition. If that 
were all to be concerned about, it 
would be enough. But it is an- 
other fact that underlies the fail- 
ure of many of our corporations 
to afford an opportunity of par- 
ticipation in the enterprise by 
those who have the legal right to 
participate and have been and 
may be again called upon to risk 
their funds in the venture. 


Corporate Practices Which Depart 
From Business Norm 


I have not thus far discussed 
corporate practices which depart 
from the business norm. The 
abuses I have mentioned, startling 
to me, are common. None of them 
can exist in those companies now 
subject to the Securities Exchange 
Act. S. 2408 is designed to elim- 
inate such practices in other large 
companies with publicly held se- 
curities. 

In addition, S. 2408 attempts to 
outlaw trading by insiders upon 
inside information. This is closely 
related to the other provisions, 
for by withholding accurate in- 
formation the insider may take 
advantage of information unavail- 
able to the public generally to 
trade for his own benefit. Nu- 
merous examples of such trading 
were called to my attention. In 
one instance where the security 
was registered on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the insider 
was therefore subject to the Se- 
curities Exchange Act, the minor- 
ity stockholders compelled ‘the 
insider to return almost a half- 
million dollars of profit made as 
a result of such short-term trad- 
ing. In another instance, involv- 
ing an unregistered security, I 
am informed that insiders made a 
three and one-half million dol- 
lar profit in two months. All the 
profit in such trading, of course 
vas at the expense of the secu- 
rity holders. There is no reason 
why this basic fiduciary obliga- 
tion to avoid profiting from in- 
side information should be im- 
posed only upon officers, directors 
and 10% stockholders of regis- 
tered companies. I believe the 
prohibition against such shocking 
conduct should apply to all large 
publicly held companies. 

J have listened to all of the 
testimony upon S. 2408. I have 
made an exhaustive inquiry intc 
the need for such legislation, and 
I have had a voluminous corre- 
spondence upon it which I have 
studied carefully. I have found 
no sound argument against en- 
actment of the bill. As I have 
mentioned, such opposition as did 
appear arose largely from misun- 
derstanding. “For instance, one 
company expressed the view that 
the bill, if passed, would require 
it to list its stock. No such re- 
quirement is in the bill and none 
is proposed. On the contrary, the 
bill seeks to maintain a balance 
between the exchange markets 
and the over-the-counter markets 
so that neither one will have an 
unfair advantage over the other— 
and the acid test of this is that 
the representatives of both mar- 
kets appeared and testified in 
favor of the principles of the bill, 
Another objection was voiced on 
the ground that the SEC would 
invade the intrastate field after 
the bill was passed. This objec- 
tion ignores specific language in 
the bill permitting exemptions to 
those companies of an intrastate 
character. 


Fear of Bureaucratic Regulation 
Unwarranted 

In part, opposition to the bill 

was expressed as a vague fear of 

government regulation. No one 

believes more than I do that bu- 
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reaucracy in government should 
be discouraged. But I believe 
that these fears in relation to S. 
2408 are unfounded and result 
from misconceptions and faulty 
analysis. 

S. 2408 is not a new experiment 
in government control of regula- 
tion. It neither controls nor reg- 
ulates and its provisions are not 
new. Enterprise remains free and 
unrestricted under it. Stripped of 
its legal terminology, S. 2408 sim- 
ply instructs corporate fiduciaries 
to inform their security holders of 
what the corporation is doing, and 
to pay profits made from short- 
term trading in their company’s 
securities to the company. No less 
should be tolerated by our society. 
No more is contained in the bill. 
To call the administration of such 

bill ‘‘regulation” is, in a sense, 
a misnomer. For the bill gives no 
power or authority to impose gov- 
ernmental will on any _ aspect 
whatever of management’s bus- 
iness discretion. 

Nor is the suggestion contained 
in the bill new. As early as the 
year 1847 the Connecticut Bank 
Commissioners recommended to 
the State Assembly that a law be 
passed inhibiting the power of 
management over proxies and re- 
stricting “the authority (of in- 
siders) to trade and speculate in 
the stocks of their bank; the pre- 
cise value of which stock, their 
peculiar means of knowledge 
Zives them the exclusive power of 
determining.” As early as 1858 a 
British court held criminally li- 
able directors of a British bank 
who published a false balance 
sheet, paid dividends when no 
profits were made, and purchased 
bank shares with bank money to 
keep up the price. 

Many corporations, although not 
now subject to the disclosure re- 
yuirements of the present law, 
have voluntarily embraced the 
principles of S. 2408. I believe 
this represents the predominant 
attitude of responsible manage- 
ment, which recognizes the enor- 
mous benefits which flow from 
full disclosure. The trend in this 
direction is expressed in the May 
29. 1950 issue of the “Investment 
Dealer’s Digest,’ under the col- 
umn “March of the Markets,” as 
follows: 

“This trend toward complete 
fisclosure is not the result of SEC 


r compulsion of any sort. It’s 
simply becoming evident to a 
vreater number of wide-awake 


»usinessmen that it pays.” 

The vice-president of one of our 
zreat business enterprises re- 
ently sent a questionnaire to a 
group whose business it was to 
analyze investments, inquiring: 
What was the most important 
thing management could do to 
nold the investors’ attitude in 
favor of a company?” He sum- 
marized the answers in two 
words. These words were “Full 
Disclosure.” 


A “Full Disclosure” Bill 

If S. 2408, which is essentially a 

full disclosure bill,” is enacted, I 
predict financing will be both 
cheaper and simpler. This was 
plainly indicated by the testimony 
of the securities industry, which 
hes the job of underwriting and 
selling corporate stocks and bonds. 
Underwriters’ costs, by far the 
largest factor in the cost of selling 
any new issue, are directly related 
to the ease with which an antici- 
pated issue of securities may be 
cold, and publicity of the accounts 

f a well-managed business 
one of the best methods of creat- 
ing acceptance for its securities. 
Financial scandals, which cast 
their reflection upon corporate 
enterprise, will be reduced. 

The specific objections to S. 
2408 which I have heard are the 
same as those voiced in the hear- 
ings upon the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934. They were rejected 
then and were rejected by suc- 
ceeding Congresses when provi- 
sions comparable to the financial 
reporting, proxy-soliciting and 


is 











insider-trading requirements of 
the Securities and Exchange Act 
were incorporated in the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935 and the Investment Company 
Act of 1940. The Investment Com- 
pany Act, it should be noted, was 
passed by the Congress without a 
dissenting vote. 1 believe that 
action sufficiently testifies to the 
bi-partisan non-controversial 
character of the corporate reforms 
proposed by this bill. 


Delays in Common Law Actions 


It has been contended by those 
opposed to the bill that there 
exists, in almost all states, a 
statutory or common law right to 
inspect the corporate books. From 
this it is argued that there is no 
need for the proposed legislation. 
Apart from the fact that the sev- 
eral states have varying restric- 
tions on the right of inspection, it 
seems to me to be. completely 
unrealisitic to tell a stockholder in 
California that he may hire an 
accountant and a lawyer to com- 
pel the examination of the books 


of a New York corporation. This 
procedure not only effectively 
deprives the average investor, 


with limited financial means, of 
his legal rights but it often results 
in such interminable delay that 
the knowledge of the company’s 
condition, even when obtained, is 
out of date. The illusory character 
of this right is well illustrated by 
the recent litigation in which mi- 
nority stockholders of an im- 
portant steel company attempted 
to obtain a list of the other 
stockholders so that they might 
circularize them in opposition to 
the management. Although ulti- 
mately the Ohio Court of Appeals 
sustained their right to this list, it 
was already an old list when they 
acquired it, and to obtain a cur- 
rent list it would have been nec- 
essary to institute a new action. 
A new action, similarly contested, 
might have meant more delay, 
which in turn would have made 
the new list out-of-date. That is 
the dilemma into which a stock- 
holder may be forced today. By 
contrast, the proxy requirements 
of the SEC today provide oppor- 
tunity for stockholders to make 
their proposals and views known 
to each other through reasonable 
use of the proxy machinery. Fur- 
ther, information filed with the 
Commission is immediately avail- 
able to security holders directly 
and through advisory services, 
unless, as I shall mention, there 
is reason for treating the infor- 
mation as confidential. No state 
has any legislation remotely com- 
parable to the proxy and insider- 
trading provisions of the Secur- 
ities Exchange Act which now 
apply to listed securities only. 

It is also argued that certain 
companies whose competitors do 
not come within the size standards 
of the act will thus suffer a com- 
petitive disadvantage. The desire 
on the part of corporate manage- 
ment not to disclose what it re- 
gards as its own affairs is under- 
standable. However, the state of 
the business is not managment’s 
affair alone. It is inherent in the 
duties of management steward- 
ship to account to and deal fairly 
with investors in the enterprise. 
Sixteen years of experience under 
the 1934 Act demonstrate con- 
clusively, I believe, that the Con- 
gress has struck a proper balance. 
There is absolutely no indication 
that companies at present regis- 
tered suffer competitively as a re- 
sult of their registration. Where 
information required by the Act 
should be secret or confidential, 
the Commission may make such 
information public only when a 
disclosure of such information is 
in the public interest. And if the 
Commission determines that such 
information should not be kept 
confidential, the company may 
appeal to the courts and, if suc- 
cessful in the appeal, prevent any 
public disclosure. In the 16 years 
of the Commision’s history, only 
one such appeal was ever taken, 
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and in that case the Commission’s 
view was sustained. 


I have examined carefuily and 
in considerable detail the rules 
and regulations of the Commission 
which have been in operation for 
many years in an effort to deter- 
mine whether the requirements 
imposed by these rules and regu- 
lations are onerous. The Commis- 
sion is engaged in a continuous 
process of simplifications and has 
always been amenable to reason- 
able suggestions for modification 
of any requirement that may im- 
pose unnecessary expense or in- 
convenience. I am convinced that 
there is no hardship upon com- 
panies compelled to file the re- 
quired reports. There are three 
types of filings required. First, 
there are the financial statements 
filed upon registration and annu- 
ally thereafter. All of the infor- 
mation contained in these state- 
ments is readily available from 
the accounts which corporations 
of any size keep in connection 
with the data at present required 
by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. The average annual report 
contains only the basic financial 
information. Where possible, I 
have suggested further simplifi- 
cation and I am pleased to note 
the continuing progress in that 
direction made by the Commis- 
sion. The second type of filing 
is that required whenever proxies 
are solicited. This averages ap- 
proximately four pages in length 
and contains simple and relevant 
information about the meeting. 
A third type of filing does not re- 
late to the corporation at all; 
it consists simply of a blank which 
each insider who buys or sells his 
corporation’s securities must fill 
in. It is a one-page affair with a 
half dozen blank spaces. Con- 
tentions that these requirements 
are onerous are unfounded. 


No Burden to Small Business 


that this bill 
to small busi- 


It has been said 
will be a burden 
ness. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. All of my in- 
quiries have confirmed my belief 
that S. 2408 can have no harmful 
effect upon the small enterprise. 
The size limits were deliberately 
established to avoid any possibil- 
ity that any but the largest con- 
cerns would be included. It has 
been estimated that the 1,800 cor- 
porations with $3 million in assets 
and 300 security holders form 
about one-half of 1% of the 4 mil- 
lion business enterprises in this 
country. It is sheer invention to 
Say, as one organization says, that 
legislation affecting so minute a 
proportion of the largest busi- 
nesses in the country affects small 
business in any way. In a recent 
impartial study of various medi- 
ums by which business enterprises 
are considered “large” or “small,” 
such as total assets, tangible net 
worth, annual sales, number of 
employees, value of product, and 
income, it was concluded that 
small business enterprises having 
a tangible net worth of $10,000 or 
less constitute 80% of the busi- 
nesses in the country. While I 
would not subscribe to so extreme 
a limitation in defining the line 
between big and small business, it 
throws considerable shadow on 
the testimony offered by one wit- 


ness in connecton with this bill 
who contended that a business 
with $50 million of assets was 


“small” business. 

S. 2408 is, in a sense, a helping 
hand in what has appeared to be 
an irresistible trend toward pub- 
licity in corporate affairs. It is 
a trend which has characterized 
our emergence as the world’s rich- 
est storehouse of private economic 
potential. 

The revolution in lending tech- 
nique predicated upon the bor- 
rower’s giving a current balance 
sheet and other financial] infor- 
mation was, to quote Roy A. 
Foulke. Vice-President of Dun & 
Bradstreet, “the most radical 
change in banking practice since 


the organization of the Bank of 
North America in 1781. Nothing 
could have been more simple, 
more logical or more eventful.” 
As with most innovations, busi- 
nessmen were both resentful and 
sceptical of the new requirements 
for giving information before they 
could obtain money. 

By 1900, the new procedure was 
well on its way toward providing 
the bond which cemented lenders 
and businessmen into a mutually 
profitable relationship. ‘“‘An item- 
ized statement,” said banker James 
B. Cannon, “provided it is correct, 
is to a banker what a map is to a 
traveler; it points out and makes 
clear things and conditions that 
would otherwise be obscure and 
mysterious.” The skepticism which 
greeted the new principle was 
followed by toleration and tolera- 
tion by extension of the practices. 
Passage of the Income Tax Act in 
1913 and of the Excess Profits Tax 
Act in 1917 compelled business- 
men to accept the necessity of a 
correct system of accounting. In 
the meantime, the accounting pro- 
fession achieved recognition, al- 
though as late as 1907, investiga- 
tions by public accountants were 
made secretly, often at night or 
on Sunday. 


Today no bank or other lending 
institution would think of provid- 
ing money for a corporate enter- 
prise without a financial state- 
ment accurately disclosing the 
condition of the business. I be- 
lieve every investor is also en- 
titled to such information. Com- 
mon stocks today have emerged 
to a point where they can and 
should be sold only on their own 
merits. I believe we have arrived 
at that point in the _ historical 
trend where resistance to ade- 
quate disclosures to stockholders 
is crumbling in the same way that 
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resistance to making disclosures 
to creditors crumbled some 50 
years ago. The die-hards will con- 
tinue to object and attempt to 
obstruct progress, only io find 
themselves ultimately in a hope- 
less minority. No one can contem- 
plate the great drive toward full 
and accurate publicity in financial 
matters down through the years 
without realizing that the move- 
ment is still in full swing. With- 
out S. 2408 the pockets of resist- 
ance will remain, to the damage 
of investors and of the economy 
generally. Without S. 2408 prog- 
ress will be marked, as it has 
always been, by drastic and ex- 
pensive suits against recalcitrant 
managements, upsetting normal 
and providing a play- 
ground for litigants and specula- 
tors. Iam proud of the part which 
I hope to share with the Congress 
in the movement to bring knowl- 
edge of corporate affairs to their 
owners and to widen the securi- 
ties markets to include additional 
corporations in search of new 
capital. 


W. Brock Fuller 


W. Brock Fuller, manager of 
the investment department of 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis’ 
office in Milwaukee, died sud- 
denly on Sept. 19 of a heart at- 
tack. 


business 


Dunn Limited Partner 


Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, announce that Richard 
P. Dunn has retired as a general 
partner and has become a limited 
partner in the firm. 


Wall Street Riders Elect Miss Cambridge 


Miss Marie R. Cambridge, of 


re-elected President of the Wall 


Vice-President and Secretary. 





Union Securities Corporation, was 
Street Riding Club at the annual 
meeting for election of officers held in New York City recently. 
Mrs. Mildred Butler, of McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., and Mrs. Helen 
McGuire. of the Milbank Fund, were re-elected to the offices of 


Mr. Charles Downey, of Clarke, 


Oakes & Greenwood, was elected Treasurer and was also elected 


to the Board of Directors. 


Miss Ruth Shellens, of Merchant, Olena, 


Buck & Santomenna, is another new addition to the Board. 
The Club began its sixteenth season on Friday night, Oct. 5, 
with the first indoor ride at their ride headquarters, Split Rock 


Academy, in Pelham Manor, 
announces plans for an active 
financial district’s equestrians. 


New 


York, and Miss Cambridge 
fall and winter season for the 
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Pros and Cons of Direct Placement 


details 
extent 
Is 


figures ana 

To the 
for secrecy 
Giving Inaormd- 


it 1s unaer- 


disclosure otf 
is to its busiiess. 
that tnis desire 
merely io avoid 
tion tc a competitor, 
standyble. To the exient that it 
is designed to enable the issuer to 
be less candid with possible 
security purchasers, lit 15 
the oublic interest. From 
viewpoint of the insurance indus- 
plete figures ana dils- 
res will be required for a 
vuluation of tne securities. 


than 
not ili 


Liie 
CO! 


proper 

Through a direct placeinent, the 
borrower may put itself in a posi- 
tion to obtain financial advice 
from time to ime from the lending 
institution. For a corporation of 
modest size this may be a valu- 
able service, bul it may ques- 
tioned whether such advice snouid 
not be sought from a_ banker 
rather than from an institutional 
investor. There is also the dange! 
to the borrower that sucn a rela- 
tionship may i:esult in the lende;z’s 
acquiring an undesirable 
gree en ir fluential position in the 
orrower’'s affairs. 

Thus the advantages of airect 
placement to the issuer are ituot 
entirely unmixed. The same is true 
of the disadvantages. It has been 
argued, for example, that the pol- 
icy of insurance companies and 
other similar investors to hold the 
issue until :maturity deprives the 
corporation of the opportunity to 
reduce its outstanding debt or to 
meet its sinking fund require- 
ments by open market purchases 
at a discount. Admittedly, how- 
ever, any aitempt to predict the 
extent to which this opportunity 
would be available in any particu- 
lar case would be quite specula- 
tive. 


ve 


10 ae- 


The covenants in a direct place- 
ment indenture often are more 
restrictive than in the case of a 


public offering. This is quite un- 
derstandable since tae lending in- 
stliution has considecably more to 
sav than it does when it is merely 
a buyer of publicly marketed se- 
curities. On the other nand, there 
ippears to be no evidence that the 
lenders have taken or have sought 
to take unfair advantage of tie 
borrowers; at least the borrowers 
do not seem .o have complained. 
Furthermore, some of the cove- 
nants, particularly those requiriiig 
substantial sinking fund paymenis, 
may well redound to the bene:it 
of the borrower in the long run. 

Another ‘actor that may influ- 
ence an issuer to avoid the nie- 
dium of direct placement is a rec- 
ognition of the importance of the 
investment banking system and a 
desire to support it, Such a deci- 
sion need not be basec on altruis- 
tic motives; the issuer may be 
looking ahead to a time when it 
will need this distributive mecna- 
nism to handle an issue that may 
not qualify for direct placermeiit. 


Impact on the Investment Banker 


Beyond question, the develop- 
ment of the direct placement me- 
dium has hurt the’ investment 
banker’s business. While perhaps 
as many as ore-half of the airect 
placements, in number, are nego- 
tiated tnrough bankers, who re- 
ceive a finder’s fee for their serv- 
ices, this tce is much smaller on 
the average than the usual co.n- 
missions on public issues—-smaller 
because the banker does not have 
to underwrite the risk or e:apiuvy 
salesmen to sell the securities. It 
has even been claimed that the 
low commission rates prevailing 
today on public issues are partly 
due to the influence of the direct 
sales. 

The pill is particularly bitier 
because to a laige extent the is- 


TABLE Il 
Direet Placement of Corporate Bonds* 
Percent of Total Amount Purchased by Various Investors 


Type of Investor— F1iv40 
38.1 
0.1 


11.2 


Life insurance companies 

Other insurance companies 
3anks . 

Other institutions 0.5 
Individuals & corporations 0.1 
Unknown 


Total 100.0 
Bonds, notes and debentures. 


Source: 
for the 


(“Figures years 


+1941 
93.4 
0.2 
5. 
(). 


FI9AZ 


94.8 


71943 
91.9 


1947 
93.0 
0.5 0.1 
6.2 2.7 
0.8 y Hh 
0.7 


t ' ’ 


1949 

90.5 
0.4 
4.9 
0.5 
3.64 
0.1 


100.0 


4.8 
0.4 


9 
5 
, 


100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Financial Analysis Section, SEC, which makes this comment: 
1940-1943 were 


taken from work-sheets pre- 


pared some years ago and the distribution apparently did not cover 
a small number of issues where identity of purchasers was unknown. 


This probably does 
however.” 


4 The SEC 


not 


that the 


observes 


seriously 


increase 


impair the use of the figures, 


in 1949 largely reflects purchases 


by private pension funds which are included in this category. 


TABLE Ill 


Corporate Bond Acquisitions in 1949 by 28 Selected United States 
Life Insurance Companies (including 22 largest 5) 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Total 
Railroad 
Utility 
Industrial & miscell. 


Total 


Note: Valuation basis is 
to totals because of rounding. 


Source: 


ment field, and it is believed that 


$103.7 
1.180.: 
2,062.6 


cost, not book value. 


Percent 
Direct 
Placements 
22.2 
50.2 
87.3 
$930.6 (ah 


Components may not add 


Direct 
Placements 


$23.0 
592.6 
1,800.8 


Public 
Offerings 


$80.6 
5988.2 
261.8 


$2,416.4 


Life Insurance Association of Amzcrica. 


5 The other six were specially selected as being active in the private place- 
the statistics 
private placements made by United States companies in 1949. 


include 


almost all of the 


TABLE IV 


Corporate Bond Holdings of 28 Selected United States Life 
Insurance Companies (including 22 largest), as of Dec. 31, 1949 


(Millions of Dollars) 


Railroad 
Utility 
Industrial & Miscell 
Total 


Note: 
to totals 


Valuation 
of 


Insurance 


basis 
rounding. 


is 


cost, 
because 


Life 


Source: 


$19,575.6 


not 


Association 


Percent 
Direct 
Placements 
9.5 
40.6 
$6.5 


Direct 
Placements 

$260.5 

3 451.1 

7,210.9 

$10,922.4 


book value. 


Public 
Offerings 
$2 477.7 

5,050.8 

1.124.7 


55.8 
not add 


$8,653.2 


Components may 


of America. 
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sues sold 
highest gi 
woul invo 


privately are of tie 
ade and, therefore, 
ve the least risk to ine 
banker: and would be the easiest 
to sell. The result is a sort of 
adverse selection against tue 
banker. tending not oniy to rc- 
duce his volume bu: also to skim 
offi some of the cream of his busi- 
ness. 

A continued upward 
the use of the direct 
medium will further i.ujure tie 
invesiment banking machinery. 
This unquestionably wouid be ex- 
tremely harm:ul to the economy. 
The investment banker perfoims 
a valuable function, and nis serv- 
ices will continue to be needed vy 
large ents of American in- 
dustry. New enterprises wells 
as many established businesses re- 
quiring additional funds for ex- 
pansion suifer, and along with 
them the public generally, by ihe 
weakening of investment banking 
facilities. 

On the other hand, it can be 
argued that the plight of the banx- 
ers has resulted from the willing 
ness Of millions of people to turi 
over their tunds to institutional 
investors; that such a change In 
the source of funds was bound to 
cause, as other evolutions in the 
economy will cause, changes in 
ihe machinery of the bond mar- 
ket; and that the bankers can a:id 
will adjust to these changes. 


trend it 
placemcuait 


se 


aS 


Impact on Investors 

It is an understatement to say 
that direct placement financing Is 
chiefly im the hands of the life 
insurance companies. The fact is 
that they ao almost all of it, as 
shown in Table II. 

Furthermore, private issues are 
an extremely important part oi 
the bond portfolios of the larger 
companies. In 1949, for exampie, 
according to a study made by the 
investment research staff of tne 
Life Insurance Association of 
America, than 72% the 
purchased by 


more of 


corporate bonds 
selected groun of 28 
(including the 22 largest) weie 
acquired directly, and at the e:ia 
of their entire 
corporate bond holdings were in 
In the 
(including miscellane- 


a 
companies 


that year 56% of 
direct placements. 


trial field 


ous types) 


indus- 


the respective figures 
were 87.3% and 86.5%. (See Ta- 
II] rvs) 


It is obvious from these figures 


bles and 


that the larger life insurance com- 


panies have found the direct pur- 
chase an attractive proposition, 
and certainly trom their viewpoint 
it has several advan ages. 

For one thing, the insurance 
company Often has the oppor iunity 
taking the wnoole it 
wants it. Indeed, it will 
be urged to do so bs ial 
borrower, or by tne there 
one. Tre re 
takes this position 
is actuated. 


o! wssue ll 


usually 
the po ent 
agent 11 
the boi 
bec 
as been 
out, by the desire for maximum 
simplicity in he transaction. The 
insurance company, in taki ig tre 
whole issue, has accomplished a 
good day’s work and eased its 1:- 
vestment burden for the time.® 
Perhaps it has increased its de- 
gree of risk. however, 


is son ower 
he 


po1.ited 


1s iUS¢é 


Ll, « 
ridaS 


because 
there has been a tendency to have 
a larger investment in a 
credi. than w!ere securities 
bought at public sale. 

Also, the chances are excellent 
that the provisions of the i: den- 
ture will be more favorable to 
the lender than in the case of a 
public offering because they can 
be tailor-made to fic the situation. 
Then too, sinking fund and pay- 
out clauses are commonpiace in 
the direct placement and not only 
provide better security for the 
loan but also help to even out 
the lender’s inflow of funds. 

Direct negotitions tend to estab- 


Singie 


aie 


lish a close relation with the bor- 


rower and put the lender 


position, initially 


in a 
and throughout 
the term of the loan, to know what 
going the 
In pubiie issues, despite SEC 


is on inside business. 


reg- 
reliance is 


is.ration, considerable 


placed upon tne market 
of the 
vestment 
issue. 


lender 


repula- 


tion borrower and the in- 
the 
the 


in- 


bankers sponsoring 
In the direct purchase, 
first-hand 
own 


obtain 
its 
it staffed ade- 
quately to handle the problem. 
Further, it that the 
yield on direcily placed securities 


can 


formation by inves.iga- 


tion, assuming is 


is reputed 
is slightly higher than in t..e case 
of public If 
truth in this, it presumably is be- 
of the the 
borrower, the assumption the 
total risk by the 


issues. there is 


any 


cause lower to 
of 


lender or a 


cost 


very 


6 See Leroy A. Linco:n’s testimony be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Investment of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, S8ist Congress, Dec. 7, 1949, 
Transcript, p. 162. 


TABLE V 


Corporate Bond Acquisitions in 


1949 by the 22 Largest United 


States Life Insurance Companies, Grouped by Asset Size 
(Millions of Dollars) 


Total 

tank by Asset Size: 
Railroad 

Utility ; ‘ 

Industrial & miscell._ 


1-4 
$55.3 
600.0 

1,320.3 

Total soon Bl wtee 

Rank by Asset Size: 5-8 

Railroad 
Utility 
Industrial & miscell. 


$9.7 
247.1 
332.4 
Total $589.3 
Rank by Asset Size: 9-13 
Railroad 1 
Utility 7 
Industrial & miscell.- 5 
Total $446.2 
Rank by Asset Size: 
Railroad 
Utility 
Industrial & 


14-17 

$10. 
61.: 
73. 


miscell. 

Total $144.: 

Rank by Asset Size: 
Railroaa 
Utility 
Industrial 


18-22 
Sil. 


& miscell. 49:! 


Total 


Grand total 


Note: Valuation basis is 
to totals because of rounding. 
Source: Life Insurance 


cost, not 


63.8 


$3,279.5 


Association 


Percent 
Direct 
Placements 


Direct 
Placements 


Public 
Otfterings 


30.5 
56. 
St. 


$16.8 
340.4 
1,207.8 


$38.3 
259.6 
112.4 


$410.3 


$9.7 
110.2 
99.5 


$179.4 


$9.6 
116.7 
53,1 


$179.4 


$10.0 
38.1 
16.7 


$64.9 


0 
l 
0 


$l 
4: 
t 


$124.3 $55.2 $69.1 


$2.376.3 $903.1 


bock value. Components may 


of America. 


Thursday, October 19, 1959 


sr all 
jack of 


o! id th 


group lenders a 
marKetadilll y 
On the negative side, it is al- 
leged tiicat in tne case ot life in- 
sura..ce COm panies dliecct purchase 
of a issue gives the purcn é 
leverage which it Can use an 
use promote tre saie 
prouuct, particulariy grou 
ance. ‘noose wao have tad 
Sive group experle. ce be:ieve 
the policy-making  o.iicers 
leadi!.g companies do not 
or inte. d to per:nit any mingling 
of the investment Operations witii 
the sales opveratio.:. other 
hand, it is felt thac many bor- 
rowers think it would be good 
business for them, eitnser torougi 
transfer or new purchase, to deal 
groupwise witn tne lending com- 
pany if it 1s an undeiwiiter 
those forms of protection. There 
have been enouga where 
new insurance has been bough, ©} 
old transferred to lend credence 
to the idea that whatever tiie un- 
cerlying force a {orm of reciprocal 
buying develops. 

It has been observed also that 
any sizable investment i:: a ai- 
rect placement necessarily has tne 
effect of freezing a por ion of the 
lender’s assets, While the same 
objection applies in part to la 
blocks of securities purchased 
the open market, tcese usually 
can be disposed of within a rea- 
sonable time. This is not equally 
true ot securities purchased di- 
rectly. There is no established 
maike. for tnem, tu.ey are not 
known to o.her investors, and any 
attempt to sell them may cast 
suspicion on their quality. The 
seriousness of this objection 
pends, of course, upon how large 
a por.ion of tre lender's portifolio 
is thus inves ed. 

Perhaps the most serious objec- 
tion to ine airect placement ai) 
investment medium is the ciaim 
that it operates to channel a huge 
volume of choice securities away 
from ihe smaller life companies 
and other investors and into the 
port’olios of a few very large 
compa: ies. In Table I] it was shown 
that in 1949, according to SEC 
figures. almost $2.5 billion of cor- 
porate bonds were soid privateiy 
Table V, below, which based 
largely uv0on intormation con- 
tained in the companies’ annul 
statements, shows tat in that yea) 
the 22 largest life insurance com- 
panies purchased almost $2.4 
lion. Furthermore, over 31.5 
lion of these, or 65.9 63.5‘ 
the SE otal) went to 
largest comparies 


OL t..€ 18sue. 


sel 


LO 


Spon : 


On tre 


ol 


CaSes 


y (te. 
le 
}i) 


wc] 


as 


is 


bil- 
hy, ! 
wal 


The figures in this tabli 
SEC figures in 
strictly comparable. In the lif 
company figures, for example, is- 
sues acquired through competitive 
bidding are counted as direct 
placements, while in the SEC 
compilation they are classified as 
public offerings. Neverth 
figures are close enough to offe: 
substantial proof of the asserted 
concentration. It is significant also 
that both the volume of direct 
placements and their ratio to total 
acquisitions diminished as the as- 
set size of the groups decreased. 
Thus. in the industrial field the 
direct purchases of the four larg- 
est companies constituted 91.5% 
of their total industrial acquisi- 
tions, while in the 18-22 
they were only 73.7% of the total. 
There were individual companies 
in all groups which varied 
the group but this 
tracts from the si 


and the 


] 
Table I are not 


less, the 


group 


from 
average, 
little 
the s.atistics 


de- 
very enufi- 
cance of 

While 


single 


these figures are 
the 
trend apparent 
the of 
panies (Table V1) 


the concentration in 


year, same 


is in statistics on 
the same « 
There, in 


the big 


portfolios ‘om- 


fact, 
panies is even mM 1 
At the end of 1949 the foi 


companies had 67.4% 


Ol 


irect placements « 
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panies, and 90.8% of their 
industrials were purchased 
vately as against only 47.8% 
the 18-22 group. 

To the extent that these figures 
reflect merely the volume of 
direct placements in the hands of 
the big companies, they may not 
be entirely fair. Perhaps a more 
significant comparison would be 
to relate the direct placements of 
each group of companies to the 
combined assets of the companies 
in that group. This done in 
Table VII. 

While these figures are not 
startling as those in Tables V end 
VI, it still apparent that the 
score is rather heavily weighted 
in favor of the top four companies, 
particularly in the industrial field. 
With less than 60% of the total 
assets of the 22 companies, they 
obtained over two-thirds of the 
direct placements of all types and 
more than three-quarters of the 
industrials. 

Some ot this 
due, of course, to differences in 
investment policy, but a_ very 
large part of it would seem to be 
a natural result of the by-passing 
of the SEC. For the transaction to 
be exempt from SEC registration 
the number of offerees must be 
strictly limited. The larger the is- 
sue the larger the share of each 


total 
pri- 
for 


is 
SO 


is 


concentration is 


lender will be, and in many in- 
stances, only the big companies 
are in a position to invest the 
sizable amounts required. The 
smaller companies do engage in 
direct financing, but under the 


system as it works today they are 
restricted generally to the smaller 
issues. This usually means issues 
of corporations that are smaller in 
size and not well known. Students 
of finance long ago observed that 
there was a tendency, particularly 
in the case of industrial corpora- 


tions, for the credit risk to in- 
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crease as the size of the corpora- 
decreased; i.e., the smaller the 
corporation the greater the risk. 
Of course, other elements than the 
size of obligors affect the price 
of securities. The better market- 
ability of an issue of a large cor- 
poration is one important point. 
Nevertheless, it cannot be denied 
that business history shows that 
corporate defaults and reorganiza- 
tions tend to be in inverse propor- 
tion to the size of the corporation. 
Therefore, if smaller buyers, in- 
-luding insurance companies, have 
io deal with smaller issues, they 
not participating in the cream 
of the crop, a generality, no 
matter how good certain specific 
issues may be. 

Furthermore, to the extent that 


S 
are 


as 


direct financing removes a large 
volume of high-grade corporate 
obligations from the open mar- 


ket, a severe investment problem 
is imposed upon the smaller com- 


panies and also upon other pur- 


chasers such as colleges, savings 
institutions, administrators of trust 


funds and individual in- 


vestors. 


even 


Two arguments have been ad- 
vanced in mitigation of these in- 
equities. One is that while many 
high grade bonds are sold private- 
ly, there are plenty of others for 
the smaller investors. This as- 
sumption that the big fellow 
should be favored in the race for 
the best investments seems en- 
tirely unwarranted. The second 
contention is that the smaller in- 


vestors are not geared to partici- 
pate in direct placements. In 
many Instances, at least, this is 


au:te true, but it misses the point. 
If the smaller investors cannot 
participate in direct placements, 
they have all the more reason to 
coimmplain about the shrinkage in 
the volume of securities available 
in the open market. 


TABLE VI 
Corporate Bond Holdings of the 22 Largest United States Life 


Insurance Companies as of Dec. 


51, 1949, Grouped by Asset Size 


(Millions of Dollars) 
Percent 
Direct Public Direct 
Total Flacements Otfetings Placements 
Rank by Asset Size: 1-4 
R roa $1,437.5 $205.0 $1,232.5 14.3 
Utilil 3.F€69.5 1.689.4 1,980.1 46.0 
Industrial & miscell 9 938.5 2,389.6 249.0 90.8 
Total $1!.045.5 $7 ,.284.0 $3.761.5 65.9 
Rank by Asset Size: 5-8 
Ri ilroed 3451.2 $20.7 $431.1 4.6 
Utility 2,174.4 1,047.5 1,126.8 48.2 
Indusiriaz] miscell L Oras 899.2 176.1 83.6 
Total $3,701.4 $1.967.4 $1.734.0 as 
Rank by Asset Size: 9-13 
Railroa $502.9 $20.8 $482.2 4.1 
Utility 1,490.7 471.7 1,019.0 31.6 
J isirial & mis7el] 924.9 581.8 243.0 73.7 
Total $2.918.5 $1.174.3 $1.744.2 40.2 
Rank by Asset Size: 11-17 
Railroad $258.9 $12.7 $246.2 49 
Utili . : 569.8 37.0 432.3 24.1 
Industrial & miscel! 158.6 106.1 62.5 62.9 
Total 3997.2 $256.3 $741.0 yd i 
Rank by Asset Size: 18-22 
fail: oac $43.7 $0.6 $43.1 1.3 
Utility 362.6 67.0 2956 18.5 
Industrial & miscell 106.6 50.9 o0.¢ 47.8 
Total $512.8 $118.5 $394.3 23.1 
Grand total $19,175.5 3$10,800.5 $8.375.0 56.3 
Note: Valuation basis is cost, not book value. Components may not add 


to totals because of rounding. 


Seurce: Life Insurance 


Association 


of 


America. 


TABLE VIl 


Percentage Comparison of 


Assets and Direct Placement Holdings 


of Corpcerate Bonds—The 22 Largest United States Life 


Insurance Companies, 


Grcuped by Asset Size 


As of December 31, 1949) 
——_—————-Direct Placements——————— 
Rent Combined Assets—All Types- Industrial & Miscell 
A-sct S Perecnt of Total Percent of Total Percent of Total 
4 595 5 67.4 75.6 
5- li 18.2 12.6 
) 1?.4 10.9 9.6 
4-1" 9.8 2.4 1.5 
<2 9 a 0.7 
100.0 tit) 100.0 
urce Pased upon fi fur hed }t Lif Insurance Association of 








The fact that the lion’s share 
of direct placement financing is 
in the hands of a few very large 
insurance companies has led to 
the argument that it promotes an 
undue concentration of economic 
power. It is contended that such 
financing enhances the influence 
of these few companies on the 
boards of directors of important 
industrial concerns; that it leads 
to the agreements concerning the 
sharing of future financing by 
these concerns; that it discourages 
“shopping around” on the part of 
borrowers; and that it permits in- 
dividual personalities in the large 
insurance companies to direct or 
influence the flow of business 
activity. 

In rebuttal? it has been em- 
phasized that the issuers, the 
“victims” of this alleged control, 
have not complained, that the 
competition among _ insurance 
companies for good investments 
prevents domination of borrowers, 
that debt securities carry no vot- 
ing rights, that one of the prin- 


cipal bases of credit lending is 
confidence in the  borrower’s 
management and the lender is 


anxious to have competent man- 
agement continue, and that prob- 
ably no accumulation of capital 
in the country has been less prone 
to use it for purposes of domina- 
tion of industry than the life in- 
surance companies. 

The monopoly charge has been 
extended to the borrowers them- 


selves. It has been claimed that 
direct placement is available 
chiefly to large businesses and 


thus gives them a preferred posi- 
tion over smaller companies. This, 
it is argued, aggravates the in- 
equality of opportunity between 
little and big business and tends 
toward a further concentration of 
economic power. Statistically, 
this question has been examined 
from at least two angles: (1) the 
number of loans made to _ busi- 
nesses of various sizes; (2) the 
size of the loans made. As to the 
first, the 1948 experience of 17 
major life insurance companies 
was placed before Senator O’Ma- 
honey’s' subcommittee® and 
showed the following as to indus- 
trial and miscellaneous bonds: 
While these figures show that 
in 1948 only 36 out of a total of 
505 direct loans were made to 
corporations having less than $2 
million in assets, it must be re- 
membered that life company fi- 
nancing of small business is more 
ofien handled via the mortgage 
route than through corporate bond 
issues. Furthermore, it should be 
noted that the direct placement fi- 


7 Bell, Comments on Direct Placement 
of Securities, Assoc. of Life Ins. Counsel 
Proceedings (Dec. 1949), p. 173. See also 
Mr. Bell’s comments on paper by Harold 
G. Fraine, Direct Sale of Security Issues, 
16 Jour. of Amer. Assoc. of Univ. Teach- 
ers of Insurance, No. 1, p. 63 (Mar. 1949). 

& Subcommittee on Investment of the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Repurt, 
8ist Congress. See Donald B. Wood- 
ward’s testimony, Dec. 7, 1949, Tran- 
script, p. 202. The statistical information 
he presented was prepared by the Life 
Insurance Association of America. 





nancing reflected smaller obligors 
than in the case of the public is- 
sues, 

As to the size of the loans made, 
E. V. Hale and Company, in its 
“Study of Industrial Private 
Placement Loans, 1948,” reported 
from a review of the portfolios of 
55 life insurance companies and 
those of three other lending in- 


stitutions that out of 467 such 
loans made in 1948, almost half 
were for $1,000,000 or less, 139 
were no larger than $500,000, 85 
were for $300,000 or less, and 17 
were for $100,000 or less. Fur- 
thermore this study excluded 


great numbers of smaller lending 
institutions. 

An important consideration tiat 
has already been hinted at but 
which deserves fuller discussion is 
the risk element involved in di- 
rect placements. This problem as 
it affects life insurance companies 
can be divided into three phases; 
(1) assessment of the risk; (2) the 
effect of default; and (3) the 
valuation of the security on the 
insurance company’s books. 

(1) It can hardly be doubted 
that the very large insurance 
companies are equipped to make 
an efficient and thorough inves- 
tigation of the proposed issue, and 
it can be expected that generally 
their appraisement of the risk in- 
volved will be sound. For the 
smaller companies, however, with 
their small investment staffs, the 
task assumes formidable propor- 
tions, particularly if they are tak- 
ing the whole issue. In the first 
place, they are not apt to be deal- 


ing with the large and well- 
known corporations. Also, there 
are no ratings available for the 


securities they are purchasing. 
Information regarding matters 
which affect the risk may not be 
published in the financial man- 
uals. Unless an investment banker 
is brought into the picture, the 
company is strictly on its own and 
must use its own money, time, and 
personnel to investigate a large 
number of factors with which it 
may have had little experience 
and vet which it must consider 
very carefully. 

Furthermore, the investment 
must be policed  vigilantly 
throughout its existence. The pe- 


riodic reports of management, 
which normally are required ai 
least quarterly, must be studied 


carefully, and a constant surveil- 
lance must be kept over most of 
the factors that were considered 
initially. This necessarily means 
that a continuous statistical rec- 
ord must be kept of the status 
of the borrower—its earnings, 
profits, working capital position 
and similar matters. Also, a con- 
stant check must be made to de- 
termine whether any of the in- 
denture covenants has been vio- 
lated. This alone can be quite a 
task. 

Attention to all these things in 
connection with a single invest- 
ment can consume a good many 
man-hours. When these are multi- 
plied by a large number of loans, 


TABLE VIII ° 
Direct Placements and Public Offerings of Industrial and Miscel- 
laneous Bonds—1948 Combined Acquisitions of 17 Major 
United States Life Insurance Companies, Number and 


Percent of Total, 


—Direct Placements— 


by Size of Obligor 
—Public Offerings— 


*Asset Size of Obligor *Percent *Percent 
(In Thousands) Number of Total Number of Total 
Under $500 3 59 
$500 -$1,000 +) .99 
1,000 - 2,000 28 5.54 
2,000 - 5,000 78 15.45 
5,000 - 10,006 73 14.46 ] 1.09 
19,000 - 20,000 93 18.42 6 6.52 
20,000 - 50,000 99 19.60 20 21.74 
50,000 - 100,000 4] 8.12 10 10.87 
100,000- 200,000 28 5.54 ro 8.70 
200.000- 500,000 13 3.56 22 23.91 
500,000- 1,000,000 30 5.94 20 21.74 
1,000,000 and ove) ] 20 5 5.44 
Information lacking 8 1.58 
Total 05 100.00 9? 100.00 
*After financing. 
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9 These figures formed part 
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it is obvious that a sizable staff is 
essential. No company which is 
not geared to handle the job ade- 
quately can afford to engage in 
direct placements on a large scale. 

(2) It is easy to wax enthusi- 
astic about direct placements in 
times of prosperity, but it must 
be remembered that the device is 
a comparatively recent develop- 
ment and has not yet been sub- 
jected to the rigors of a serious 
depression. One danger, and a 
point that was emphasized in the 
1949 report of New York State's 
Joint Legislative Committee on 
Insurance Rates and Regulation,!° 
is that ownership of the entire is- 
sue may force the lender virtually 
to take over the business of the 
borrower and to assume manage- 
ment probleins which it has no 
desire to handle and which it is 
not equipped to handle. 

The public relations aspect also 
must be considered. As the insur- 
ance companies learned in the 30s, 
it never is a simple matter to con- 
vince the public that enforcement 
of default clauses on a wholesale 
basis is necessary, and it is ques- 
tionable whether the problem will 
be any less difficult merely be- 
cause businesses rather than homes 
and farms are involved. In a 
widely held public issue, at least 
the initial onus of foreclosure or 
other enforcement falls upon a 
trustee and not upon any one 
company or industry. 

On the other hand, it has been 
argued, and it probably is true. 
that the flexibility of the direc’ 
placement will obviate in a great 
many instances the necessity fol 
extreme enforcement procedures. 
The direct nature of the negotia- 
tions is a characteristic that con- 
tinues throughout the life of the 
issue and undoubtedly improves 
the chances for a proper and 
equitable adjustment of difficul- 
ties as they arise, without the in- 


tervention of the courts. The 
danger. of course, is that there 
may be a strong temptation for 


the lender to yield to too liberal 
a modification in order to cure 
or prevent the occurrence of a de- 
fault that would affect the valua- 
tion of the security on the lender’s 
books. 

(3) The valuation problem 
arises from the difficulty of ap- 
plying the current valuation rules 
of the National Association of In- 


surance Commissioners to secu- 
rities purchased via the direct 
placement route. Under these 
rules a debt instrument can be 
carried at an amortized value 
only if it is “amply secured”; 
otherwise it must be carried at 


market. The standards for ample 
security are defined in terms of 
ratings by statistical organiza- 
tions or yields based on current 
market. Neither of these stand- 
ards is available in the case of di- 
rect purchases and they are re- 
placed by the judgment of the 
N. A. I. C.’s Committee on Valua- 
tion of Securities based on its 
study of available data, including 
that furnished by the insurance 
companies. 

This method raises two serious 
problems. In the first place, it 
imposes upon the insurance com- 
missioners a task which is diffi- 
cult enough in the prosperous era 
we still have with us but which 
may become a nightmare during 
a depression when values have to 
be determined for large numbers 
of direct placements. Secondly, 
the svstem substitutes the abstract 
judgment of men for the actual- 
ities of the market place. 

The method comparable, in 
effect, to that employed by bank 
examiners, and every trustee or 
director of a bank is familiar with 


is 


the wide difference of opinion 
which arises in connection with 
examiners’ valuation of loans. 
Since bank loans are normally 
short-term loars. they ought to be 
more easily evaluated than the 

Continued on page 32 
. New York Legislative Document 
(1949) No. 70, + 97. 
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Continued from page 31 


Pros and Gons of 
Direct Placement! 


long-term obligations which are 
purchased by insurance companies. 

Of course. there is no method ot 
securities valuation that is perfect. 
Market value on a given day 
surely is not the whole answer, 
and it n.ay well be that the ap- 
praisal method the commissioners 
are using will produce satisfactory 
results. At least, there is some 
basis for hoping it will. Tne com- 
mittee’s staff has been enlarged 
considerably and can be increased 
further if Also. the 
accurecy of the valuation should 
improve with continued experi- 
ence and the development of tech- 
nigucs. At the least, the mainte- 
nance in a central bureau of cur- 
rent appraisals on all direct place 
ments should relieve immeasur- 
ably the burden otherwise placed 
upon the individual examiners and 
should lead to economies and more 
uniform valuations. 


necessali 5 : 


piacement 


One angle ot direct 
financing which has alre 
mentioned 
phasis. There is a tendency on 
the vart of borrowers 
borrow in inverse 
the S51ZeC In 
smallest companics will extend 


the selves, if 


ady been 
deserves fturtner em- 
over- 
proportion to 
other words, the 
granted t! credit, 
more recklessly thai the large) 
ones. This appears to arise out Oo! 
the desire of the proprietors to 
avoid dilution of their equity. This 
same dangerous tendency appears 
in loans to medium-sized compa- 
nies, and that is not to say that 
it is not present in some of the 
larger cases: experience has shown 
that it is. On average, the state- 
ment stands: namely, that the 
credit risk tends to vary in in- 
verse proportion to the size of the 
borvower. To the extent that in- 
surance companies, through inex- 
perience in direct placement fi- 
nancing and excessive competition 
among themselves, have tailed to 
be conservative lenders either in 
the amounts lent or the terms of 
the indenture, they have made a 
contribution to future trouble. 


Conclusion 

Many financial officers of in- 
surance companies are firmly con- 
vinced, as the result of their ex- 
perience to date, that direct pur- 
chases are a most valuable service 
to the business institutions of 
America. All of us know that one 
of the popular political complaints 
has been the allegation that capi- 
tal is hard to find, particularly for 
smaller business houses. Whether 
direct placements have been a 
large help in this problem is de- 
batable. A large volume of money 
has been loaned. That does not 
prove that an equal or even a 
greater amount of capital may not 
have been available through the 
instrumentality of the investment 
bankers and public sale. 

This paper, as stated in the in- 
troduction, does not attempt to 
place a final judgment on the 
present practice of direct place- 
ment. Whether it should be con- 
tinued or modified or abandoned 
is largely a matter for time and 
experience to decide. It is not 
sufficient for the proponents to 
claim that the system is a brilliant 
success because of its size. Neither 
is it satisfactory for the critics to 
claim that the system is a bad one 
merely because there are numer- 
Ous Objections to it, some of which 
have been developed in this paper. 
The stimulous the device received 
from the enactment of the Securi- 
ties Act means that it is not a 
wholly natural phenomenon. If 
society wishes to modify or abol- 
ish the system. it will have to do 
it by appropriate legislation. In 
the absence of legislation the di- 
rect placement method can be ex- 
pected to continue in full force 
and effect for an indefinite time. 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


to come. It is said 45,500,000 persons were employed in non-farm 
work at that time, 500,000 above the mid-August figure and two 
million more than a year earlier. The department attributed the 
high employment to the following reasons: War-scare buying and 
prosperity-propped purchasing, which forced employers to hire 
more sales help; larger consumer demand coupled with increased 
defense orders from the government, which meant more orders 
for manufacturers who had to hire extra help, and the govern- 
ment hired personnel for its expanding new defense agencies. 
Meanwhile the departinent noted that shortages of certain skills 
are beginning to appear. Steel mills and foundries in the Pitts- 
burgh area, it was reported, have had to raise the age limit for 
hiring to 45 and 50 vears from 35 years. 


Steel Cutput Set This Week at New Historical 
High Record 


The National Production Authority’s order limiting the DO 
(priority) tonnage that steel firms must book is already doomed, 
states “The Iron Age,” national inetalworking weekly, in its 
current summary of the steel trade. It cannot last more than a 
few months at most, and it might prove completely unworkable 
much sooner thun that. 

As a clarifying order, it does remove some of the confusion 
resulting from the original order establishing DO priorities. But 
it in turn will have to be clarified and its liniits on the percent 
of DO orders will have to be raised soon. 

Anyone who really believes that DO orders wil! not require 
than 5% of carbon and alloy sheet and strip production in 
the months ahead is due for a rude awakening. this trade authorit. 
declares. One steel company already has almost the entire pro- 
duction of hot-rolled sheets from one of its mills going into defe: 
work. Another company has a single defense order on its 
calling for more than 5% of one flat-rolled 
already outlined will require much more than 5% of sheet and 
stiip output. But sheet and strip are only one example. NPA 
will soon have to raise the limits on DO orders for other steel 
items such as plates and pipes. 

Moreover, NPA orders so far do not provide steel tonnage fo: 
the long list of essential programs which do not qualify for DO 
ratings but which are vital to the defense effort. A few of these 
are freight cars, ship repairs, plant expansion, machine tools 
implements, cil and gas pipelines, electrical equipment, 
bearings, motors and tin cans. This list could be 
indefinitely. 


more 
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lt is becoming evident that even Washington recognizes that 
the basic priorities regulation is unworkable. Modifications already 
made and under way bear testimony to this. In addition, industry 
trouble shooters are rather belatedly being called. They will form 
the nucleus for more orderly administration of the modified con- 
trolled materials plan which will finally evolve after the elections. 

Two new appointments will soon be anneounced, this trade 
paper points out. C. B. Boyne, veteran of more than 25 vears 
in the stainless steel field, will direct the stainless steel division 
of NPA. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp. has granted him leave 
of absence from his pasition as assistant general manager of sales 
and manager of stainless steel sales. J. W. Robinson, manager of 
semi-finished sales for Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., will become 
director of NPA’s semi-finished steel division. 

There is no doubt, the magazine declares, that many small 
companies have already been hard hit by the steel shortage. They 
have been forced to pay as much as $399 a ton in the gray market 
for cold-rolled shects. 

A furnace manufacturer is holding up delivery on 80% of 
400 to 500 furnaces because they lack steel to make casings for 
them. They are not going to pay high prices for steel to fill 
government orders for furnaces used in barracks. They are going 
to sit back and let the government get the steel for them on 
priority. For their regular customers they will continue filling 
orders made with gray market steel at higher prices. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute announced this week 
that the operating rate of stee] companies having 94% of the steel- 
making capacity for the entire industry will be 102.0% of capacity 
for the week beginning Oct. 16, 1950, compared to 101.6% a week 
ago, or a rise of 0.4 point. 

This will be the fourth successive week the American steel 
industry is geared to turn out a record tonnage of ingots and steel 
for castings. 

This week’s operating rate is equivalent to 1,967,300 tons of 
steel ingots and casiings for the entire industry, compared to 
1,959,600 tons a week ago. A month ago, based on new capacity, 
the rate was 100.4% and production amounted to 1,936,400 tons: 
a year azo, based on the smaller capacity then prevailing, it stood 
at 9.3% and 172,000 tons. The low output a year ago was due to 
a strike then in progress. 


Electric Output Shows Moderate Recession From 
Record High 

The amount of electrical energy distributed by the electric 
light and power industry for the week ended Oct. 14, was esti- 
mated at 6,508,591,000 kwh., according to the Edison Electric In- 
stitute. 

It was 5,116,000 kwh. lower than the figure reported for the 
previous week, 1,027,856,000 kwh., or 18.8% above the total output 
for the week ended Oct. 15, 1949, and 1,026,561,000 kwh. in excess 
of the output reported for the corresponding period two years ago. 


Carloadings Dip in Latest Week but Hold at 50.4% 
Above Year Ago 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended Oct. 7, 1950. 
totaled 863,676 cars, according to the Association of American 
Railroads, a aecrease of 16,309 cars, or 1.9% below the preceding 
week. 

The week’s total represented an increase of 289,488 cars, or 
90.4% above the corresponding week in 1949, but a decrease of 
27.975 cars, or 3.1% below the comparable period of 1948. 
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Auto Output Shows Moderate Decline—Unhindered 
Operations Predicted for Rest of Year 

Combined motor vehicle production in the United States and 
Canada the past week, according to ““‘Ward’s Automotive Reports,’ 
totaled 175,909 units, compared with the previous week’s total of 
177,853 (revised) units ard 146,566 units a year ago. 

Ward’s said most auto makers have assured themselves of 
sufficient steel to continue unhindered operations for the rest of 
the year, with only two producers suffering from acute shortage 
of the metal. 

Total output for the current week was made up of 142,957 
cars and 25,943 trucks built in the United States and a total of 
5,232 cars and 1,777 trucks built in Canada. 

For the United States. output was 168,900 units, and in the like 
week of last year 139,918. Canadian output a year ago amounted 
to 6,648 units. ai 


Business Failures Rise Above Levei of Previous 
Week and Year Ago 

Commercial and industrial failures rose to 188 in 
week enced Oct. 12 from 154 in the preceding week, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., reports. At the highest level in the last ten weeks, 
casualties exceeded the 172 which occurred in the similar week 
a vear ago and the 94 in 1948. Despite this increase, failures 
continued 21% below the prewar total of 237 in the comparable 
week of 1939. 

Casualties involving liabilities of $5,000 or more increased to 
137 from 119 last week and were slightly more numerous than 
year ago when 130 businesses succumbed in this group. A rise also 
appeared among small failures, those having lNiabilitieis undei 
$5,000; they numbered 51 as compared with 35 in the prior week 
and 42 in 1949. 

The week's increase occurred mostly in 
commercial! service. Manufacturing casualties 
saling aid construction declined. 
a vear ago in retailing, 
mild div from the 1849 
salers. 

The Middle Atlantic and Pacific States accounted largel, 
the week increas¢ Slight rises occ'irred in 
Mortality exceeded the 1949 level in 
veographic ‘gions. the Middle 
Mountain. anc Pacitic States. 
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Food Price Index Moderately Lower in Latest Week 

The downward movement in food prices moderated last week. 
The wholesale food price index, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, 
fell 2 cents, as against a drop of 11 cents the previous week. The 
current index—-$6.48 on Oct. 10—shows a cumulative decline of 
3.1% from the current high of $6.69 touched on Aug. 29, and is 
the lowest since July 18 when it stood at $6.41. Compared with 
$5.57 a year ago, the latest figure shows a rise of 16.3%. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 foods in general use. Its chief function is to show the general 
trend of foods prices at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Turns Slightly Lower 

The Dun & Bradstreet daily wholesale commodity price index 
closed at 290.28 on Oct. 10, down slightly from 290.72 a week 
earlier. The current index compares with 241.94 recorded on the 
corresponding date a year ago. 

Prices in leading grain markets were irregular last week with 
no definite trends in evidence. 

Activity in grain fuiures on the Chicago Board of Trade 
dropped to the smallest volume in over three months. Sales for 
the week totaled 131,698,000 bushels, or a daily average of about 
22,000.000 bushels, the latter comparing with 24,300,000 the pre- 
vious week, and with 27,000,000 in the comparable week a yea! 
ago. Dullness in wheat largely reflected uncertainty regarding 
the foreign political situation and a lack of any appreciable export 
business, Trading in corn was only fair but demand was sufficient 
to absorb all ofterings at current prices. Moderate quantities of 
corn continued to move into export channels. 

Domestic flour business picked up last week, sparked by a 
temporary reduction in prices late in the period. Export trade 
in flour remained slow. The cocoa market was easy most of the 
week but developed a firmer trend at the close. Early weakness 
stemmed from large offerings froin Africa and reports of a slow- 
down in consumption as a result of high prices. 

Coffee prices declined rather sharply at mid-week under 
pressure of heavy selling prompted by lagging demand for green 
coffees from roasters. 

Lard developed a steadier tone, added by active buying by 
commission houses and soap manufacturers and an upward trend 
in vegetable oils. Market receipts of hogs continued heavy and 
values showed a further moderate drop for the week. Demand fo: 
fresh pork remained slow with prices also trending lower. Steers 
and lambs finished with small net declines. 

Cotton prices moved irregularly over a wide range last week. 

Publication of the official government crop estimate show- 
ing a larger-than-expected yield of the staple for this year re- 
sulted in heavy liquidation and sharp declines on Monday of this 
week. 

The report, based on Oct. 1 conditions, indicated a total crop 
for 1950 of 9,869,000 bales. or only 13,000 less than the Sept. 1 esti- 
mate. Domestic mill demand was active with spot market sales 
continuing at a high level. Foreign inquiries were numerous al- 
though exports for the week dropped below a year ago for the first 
time this season. Harvesting of the new crop made good progress 
under favorable weather conditions. Trading in cotton textiles fell 
off somewhat from recent weeks, 

Trading in the Boston raw wool market continued slow. Prices 
generally held firm but spot offerings were scarce and volume of 
business was limited. The trend of prices in the Australian and 
South African wool auctions was again lower with current values 
showing a drop of about 15% from the August levels. 


Trade Volume Continues to Ease Due to Unseasonally 
Warm Weather 
As unseasonally warm weather came to many parts of the 


nation in the period ended on Wednesday of last week, retail dollar 
volume generelly declined. However, it was moderately above the 
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level for the corresponding week in 1949, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.., 
reports in its latest summary of trade. Some durable goods items 
were favorably affected by intensified promotions. 

Shoppers bought about the same amount of house-furnishings 
last week as in the week before: dollar sales were markedly above 
those for the similar 1949 period. Indications were that sales in 
many lines were returning to the levels they sustained prior to the 
Far-Eastern crisis. The interest in large appliances and furniture 
declined somewhat in many vicinities, the buying of hardware rose 
slightly, while television demand was nearly steady. 

Total retail dollar value for the period ended on Wednesday 
of last week was estimated to be from 4 to 8% above a year ago. 
Regional estimates varied from last year’s level by these per- 
centages: 

New England, South, and Northwest +3 to +7: East, Mid- 
west, and Pacific Coast +4 to +8: and Southwest +6 to 410. 

There was a slight rise in the total volume of wholesale orders 
in the week as buyer demand in some lines underwent a seasonal 
increase. The aggregate dollar volume was moderately above the 
level for the corresponding week in 1949. The number of buyers 
attending various wholesale centers was somewhat increased from 
that of a week ago and a year ago. 

Department store sales on a countrywide basis, as taken from 
the Federai Reserve Board’s index for the week ended Oct. 7, 
1950, rose 10% from the like period of last year. An increase of 6% 


was recorded for the previous week from that of a year ago. For 
the four weeks ended Oct. 7, 1950, sales showed a rise of 11% 


from the corresponding period a year ago and for the year to date 
registered an advance of 5%. 

Retail trade in New York the past week was marked by activ- 
ity, but the warm weather prevailing tended to slow down demand 
for Fall and Winter apparel, 

According to the Feceral Reserve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for the weekly period to Oct. 7, 1950, 
advanced 5% from the like period of last year. In the preceding 
week a rise of 6% was registered from the similar week of 1949. 
For the four weeks ended Oct. 7, 1950, an increase of 8% was 
noted and for the year to date, volume advanced 1% from the like 
period of last year. 
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The other day I was asked by a young salesman: “What can 
I do in order to see more people? I make a lot of calls but many 
of my prospects are too busy to see me: or else I am granted only 
a few minutes’ time and I don’t get very far with my sales talk.” 


Here was a case where this young man was using his head—he 
knew something was wrong and he wanted to know why? This 


attitude of trying to learn is the right one—wunless you are willing 
to learn you certainly will never improve yourself. 

I suggested that he should make more use of the telephone 
in obtaining appointments. Why make call after call just to find 
out that people are not in, or are too busy to see you” Or, if they 


do give you an interview, you are just another salesman? Why 
spend tne most valuable assets you possess—time and enerey— 
just trying to get in to see people? Why not qualify them over 


the telephone’ 
In order to make telephone appointments you must first have 


a reason for asking for an interview that will be of interest to 
your prospect. An offer of service, an informative booklet that 
vou may have offered in your advertising, and whenever possible 
some pre-mail approach should be made before you attempt to 
establish contact. However, if vour firm is well and favorably 
known in your community, if investors are familiar with vour 
name, you can, of course, use the prestige and good-will you have 


established as a door-opener. 

When making appointments ove) 
to the main issue, which is obtaining 
drawn into a discussion of stocks, bonds and Stick 
to the main issue—propose a definite time in the morning and one 
in the afternoon and offer a choice. Make it clear that your visit 
will 


telephone alwavs stick 


the 
the appointment. Never be 


investments. 


be brief. You can work out a good telephone sales talk to 
seil the appointment along these lines. You will, of course, run 
into aguite a few turndowns, but you will save a lot of shoe leather 
and energy, and you will get off to the right start with the people 


that you do see. 


The sale always follows the sai pattern 1) attention, 
(2) interest, (3) desire to fill a need, (4) action. It is the thing 
you do ana say in the first 20 seconds when you see your man 
that often determines whether or not you are going to be able to 
bring him up to a point of interest. If you establish interest you 
will have no trouble in going ahead and trving for the close of 
the sale. Sometimes it is possible to encourage your prospect to 
do the talking—if so, by all means let him go. When people start 
to tell vou things about their affairs they are showing vou in the 
most concrete manner that they like you and that vou are worthy 


of their confidence. 
a combination of liking someone and liking 
often results in a sale. 

When you make your call, by all 
reason and something definite to discuss. 


The next step is much easier to accomplish 

vhat they are selling 
means be specific. Have a 
If possible, find out as 


soon as you can what your man is seeking. Ask questions. Find 
out how your prospect feels about his investments. Does he buy 
for income, appreciation, safety of principal Is he the kind that 
wants to take a flyer once in a while? If so, you can suggest 
that you would like to keep him in mind in case a likely oppor- 


tunity along these lines presents itself. For the new investor there 
are mutual funds that have a definite appeal and an interesting 
story which you can tell. There is the analytical approach for 
the more sophisticated investor, and here your knowledge of 
securities will be invaluable. Each man must be judged almost 
instinctively when you meet him for the first time: but to find 
out what he wants and needs, you can always do better by asking 
questions. 

If you perfect the telephone approach, and use it when pos- 
to make appointments, considerable wasted time and effort 
ay oided. 
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Equity Investments 


For 


consisted commercial bank 


shares, 


of 


Advantages of Equity Securities 
From the standpoint of the sav- 


ings banks the principal advan- 
tages of stock ownership are 
relatively generous yields and 


wider diversification in securities 
of investment quality. Through 
such securities the area of au- 
thorized investment would be 
extended to include’ important 
sectors of industry and business 
enterprise trom which the banks 
are now foreclosed, or in which 
they can invest only through low 
vield debt securities. A _ signifi- 
cant advantage of equities would 


be that they would provide a 
maximum increase in yield with 
a minimum expansion of risk 
assets. 


The extent to which the equity 
market provides an opportunity 
for increased diversification is 
significantly emphasized in the 
report of the Trust Investment 
Study Committee, Trust Division, 
New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation. This report points to the 
size of the equity market repre- 
senting corporations with no pub- 
licly held debt _ outstanding. 
Investments in these organizations 
including, among. others, such 
leading industrial enterprises as 
du Pont, General Motors, Chrys- 
ler, General Electric, Standard 
Oil of Indiana, Union Carbide and 
Carbon, Woolworth and Eastman 
Kodak are possible only through 
the media of equity securities. 

In the revort of the Trustees’ 
Committee to which I referred, 
there are listed 82 industrial com- 
panies representing more than a 
dozen major. industries. While 
these corporations as of July 1, 
1949, had no publicly held debt 
outstanding, privately held debt 
amounted to $1,681 million. The 
preferred stock of these corpora- 
tions, valued at market July 1, 
1949. amounted to $2,131 million, 
while common shares on the same 
basis aggregated slightly less than 
$20 billion, a total of $22,094 mil- 


lion, Also listed are 23 prominent 
commercial banks located in the 
principal centers, of which the 


outstanding shares were valued by 
the market on July 1, 1949, at 
$2,586 million, and 12 leading in- 
surance companies with shares 
outstanding at market value of 
million. Thus, shares of 117 
corporations with no publicly held 


‘ oro 
ooO1o 


debt, representing an incomplete 
list of signally successful Amer- 
ican enterprises in industry, bank- 


ing and insurance, were outstand- 
ing on July 1, 1949, in 
value of $25,500 million. 

The significance of this total 
revealed with the 
size of the corporate investment 
narket available to the savings 
banks. The most recent legal list 
a total of $19.1 billion of 
non-governmental obligations, the 
largest such list ever issued. The 
entire corporate bond market was 
estimated at $22.7 billion as of 
1944 by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research in the Corpo- 
rate Bond Project. In adjustment 
for subsequent growth, the Trus- 


market 


1s 


by comparison 


involves 


tees’ Committee estimated that 
by 1948 the total approximated 
$27 billion, It is thus apparent 


that the outstanding shares of only 
the foregoing 117 


without publicly held debt. would 


corporations, 


nearly double the aggregate of 
avallable corporate securities. 
There is an abundance of evi- 


dence in the statistical record that 
over a long period the advantages 
of i 

with stocks as against high-grade 


income and yield have been 


Savings Banks 


bonds. There have been periods, 
of course, in which these advan- 
tages have been less pronounced 
than at present. The relatively 
generous yields now available and 
which have been available for 
some time from stocks of invest- 
ment quality, have been influen- 
tial in directing the efforts of 
fiduciaries and institutions to seek 
authority, or wider authority, to 
hold equity securities. 

While the long-term trend of 
common stock prices has been 
strongly upward during the last 
90 years, this aspect of equity 
investment would be of minor 
importance to the savings banks 
compared with the factor of rela- 
tively attractive yields. Except 
under the most unusual condi- 
tions, a sound equity investment 
program cannot be developed at 
any one time. ‘It must extend 
over a period of sufficient dura- 
tion to permit purchases at dif- 
ferent market levels, thereby 
assuring fair average prices and 
yields. Such a program, based on 
prudently selected issues, would 
almost certainly prove an element 
of strength in the overall invest- 
ment position of a savings bank. 


Possibility of Shortage of 
Investments 

Due recognition must be given 
to the possibility of a shortage of 
acceptable debt securities as a 
potent influence in directing ef- 
forts of institutional investors to 
seek authorization to hold equity 
securities. It is not difficult to 
envision, even in an economy of 
partial mobilization, with _ its 
erowing scarcities and restric- 
tions, some considerable reduction 


in the supply of new mortgage 
loans. Equally within the range 
of vision is a limited, and prob- 


ably reduced, volume ot new cor- 
porate bond issues. 

Another noteworthy tactor 
tending to limit the volume of 
corporate bond financing for new 
capital, is the well-established 
policy of internal financing of 
capital requirements. During the 
last two decades, corporate man- 
agements have increasingly 
financed capital expenditures in- 
ternally, that is, through retained 
earnings and depreciation re- 
serves. As a result of this policy 


they have become, to a consider- 
able extent. independent of the 
securities markets in financing 
Capital expenditures. In the 


vears since the close ot the Second 


World War, such requirements 
have been financed internally t 
the extent of well over 65%. 

As against the prospect fol 
probable diminution in the supply 


institutional investments, 
form of debt 
Maintained 
such investments would seem to 

Personal income is 


be indicated. 
likely to rise with increasing em- 


ot new 
securities, a 


{or 


in the 


relatively demand 


ployment and higher wages. This 
income, despite higher living 
costs. should sustain, if not en- 
large, the flow of savings to 


institutions, includiny pension 
funds which the investments 
are largely restricted to debt se- 
curities. Thus, the continuing and 
probably increasing institutional 
mobilization of with its 
concentration 


oO] 


Savings 


major on a r'e- 


stricted area of investment, Is one 
element in the prospective short- 
age securities. 

Another the 


traction in the supply of mortgage 


of debt 


is probable con- 


loans and corporate obligations 
under conditions of partial mobil- 
third is the. con- 


toward 


ization while a 


tinuing trend internal 


financing of corporate capital re- 


quirements, In the circumstances, 
the relationship of the supply- 
demand forces in the bond market 
would be such as to depress long- 
term yields and _ institutional 
investors would seek more realis- 
tic latitude in investment powers. 

It may be pointed out that in 
the financing of a future Treasury 
deficit there would be a sufficient 
supply of long-term 2!2% bonds 
to satisfy a substantial part of 
institutional investment require- 
ments. Giving effect to a realistic 
projection of revenues and 
expenditures, the deficit position 
of the Treasury within the visible 
future would not be such as to 
bring major financing through 
long-term 212% bonds within the 
range of probability. Fuyiher- 
more, a 2% return is hardly 
likely to prove acceptable, short 
of a national emergency, for more 
than a portion of available insti- 
tutional funds, The possibility of 
such Treasury financing is not 
likely to deter institutions irom 
currently seeking invesiment 
powers more in ‘keeping with 
their requirements and the -eali- 
ties of the investment marke?’s. 

In summing up, the following 
salient points should be empha- 
sized in support of an appro- 
priately limited equity investment 
authority for savings banks: 


(1) Relatively attractive ields 
in securities of investment sual- 
ity; maximum increase in yield 
with minimum expansion o; risk 
assets. 

(2) Wider diversification of in- 


vestments extending into fie!ds of 
basic industry and business ¢ 9ter- 


prise from which the savings 
banks are now excluded, or in 
which investments are possible 
only through low-yield obdjiga- 
tions, 

(3) Significant improvement in 
investment position of many 
equity securities during the Jast 


two or three decades. 

(4) Threatened shortage o' ade- 
quate suppiy of debt investments 
reflecting a probable contraction 
in volume of new mortgage ‘oans 
and corporate bonds, togeiher 
with a continued trend in the ‘low 
of savings to institutions, of which 
the investments are rest: icied 
largely to debt securities; ta:ge- 
scale internal financing of corpo- 
rate capital requirements. 

As you know, last year, Sub- 
division 21 of Section 235 of the 
Banking Law was revised to pro- 


vide that a savings bank may 
investment an amount ni in 
excess of the surplus fund in obli- 
gations otherwise ineligible and 
in obligations made eligibie by 
statutes other than the Banking 
Law. The significance of this 
liberalization of the law les its 
recognition of the principic of 
limited prudent investmen A 


further amendment of Subdivision 
21 to authorize investme in 
(a) shares of domestic corpora- 
iions (including bank and ‘fsur- 
ance company shares), and (b) 
shares of a mutual invesiment 
trust or participations in a com- 
mon trust fund operated fe the 
benefit of the savings anks 
would thus be a logical aiid an 
appropriate extension of this prin- 
ciple. It would be a progressive 
step in accordance with sound and 
enlightened investment thinking. 

The record of the savings banks 
in applying the principle o) lim- 
ited prudent investment imolicit 
in Subdivision 21 strongly sup- 
ports the assumption that, given 
new powers of prudent invest- 
ment in the field of equity sccuri- 
ties, they would be exercise’ with 
due caution and restraint. 

In according this subject the 
forthright and intelligent con- 
sideration that it merits. we 
should not be unmindful of the 
admonition of the wise man of 
old who warned us through the 


proverb that “Where there is no 
vision the people perish.” 
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Tomorrow's 
Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says — 

— By WALTER WHYTE 











In writing last week’s col- 
umn I completely forgot the 
Columbus Day holiday which 
intervened. I don't suppose 
it made much difference ex- 
cept that a mid-week market 
holiday interferes with cy- 
clical movements to the ex- 
tent that it distorts them. 


When I wrote about the 
market last week I thought 
the averages had hit a low, or 
were in reach of it, and a new 
rally would be underway by 
the time this reached you. 
After checking the figures for 
the week ending Oct. 14, I 
find I’m 50‘ right, which to 
my way of thinking is a rot- 
ten average. 


On Oct. 9, the industrials 
were at 230 and the rails 
were at 68.83. For the week 
ending Oct. 14, the former 
closed at 227.63, while the 


latter closed at 69.36; hence 
the 50%. ‘ 


At this point I could dis- 
regard the unfavorable im- 
plication, stress the favorable 
and so make myself out a 
wonderful The 
chances are that if you trade 


soothsayer. 





Pacific Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 


Schwabacher & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
San Francisco Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 
Private Wires to Principal Offices 
San Francisco—Santa Barbara 
Monterey—Oakland—Sacramento 
Fresno—Santa Rosa 














SPECIAL CALL OFFERINGS 
@ Per 100 Shares Plus Tax @ 


Ohio Oil ....@39'% Nov. 30 $325.00 
U. S. Steel ..@ 10'% Dec. 275.00 
Gen’] Motors.@351 Jan. 450.00 
So. Pacific ..@33 Dec. 187.50 
Republic Steel @ 12', Dec. 312.50 
Mission Corp. @ 34/2 Dec. 437.50 
Chrysler ....@79'/2 Dec. 475.00 
Mo-K-Tex pfd.@ 15% Dec. 362.50 
Cities Service @ *6 Dec. 600.00 
Southern Ry. @ 16) Jan. 337.50 
Atch,Top & SF @ 133'.Nov.18 450.00 
Liggett-Myers@ 81° Jan. 12 412.50 
Y’ngst’n Sheet@52 Dec. 21 300.00 
Am. Cyanam. @71', Dec. 15 425.00 


Subject to prior sale or price change 


THOMAS, HAAB & BOTTS 


Members Put & Calls Brokers & 
Dealers Assn., Inc. 





50 Broadway, N. Y. 4, Tel. BO 9-8470 








like I do you’re long of the 
ones that went down, so any 
claims to infallibility would 
not only be erroneous but 
would make you seethe with 
justifiable rage. All this, how- 
ever, has little to do with the 
future of the market. So we'll 
get down to it. 

% - * 


For the moment the market 
is doing nothing to boast 
about or point a finger of 
scorn at; it’s just there daw- 
dling along, hemmed in by 
rumors and “interpretations.” 
At this point a toss of a coin 
could be just as trustworthy 
as an indication of the future 
than any pontifical interpre- 
tation. . 

Seriously, however, I can- 
not see any major break in 
the foreseeable future (def- 
inition of foreseeable future: 
next ten hours). We are now 
in a war economy or so close 
to it that any difference can’t 
be distinguished with the 
naked eye. The new credit 
restrictions will affect instal- 
ment buying in new cars, tele- 
vision sets and building, etc. 
But outside of a temporary 
halt, I doubt if it will hurt 
earnings to any marked ex- 
tent. 


I might point out that re- 
actions at this stage of the 
market cycle, while upsetting, 
are part of a normal market 
picture, so long as they keep 
within predetermined limits. 
A one-to-two-thirds retrace- 
ment of a previous advance 
is within normal limits. 


To sum it all up the answer 
is: we’re still in a bull market 
and any trading should be 


done with that in mind. 

[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.| 


J. A. Rayvis Go. Has 
New Braille Service 


MIAMI, Fla.—J. A. Rayvis Co., 
Inc., which has moved to new anu 
larger quarters in the Langford 
Building, announces that they 
have inaugurated a new type of 
investment service for blind in- 
vestors. One of the firm’s sales 
representatives, having a customer 
who is blind, learned to write 
Braille through the courtesy of 
the Lighthouse for the Blind in 
Miami in order better to serve the 
client who lives in another city. 
This same service will be extended 
to any blind person anywhere who 
may wish to purchase investment 
securities. 


With Metropolitan St. Louis 


(Special to THe FirnaNcraL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—John T. Neaf, 
Jr. has been added to the staff 
of Metropolitan St. Louis Com- 
pany, 718 Locust Street. 


With W. E. Bell & Co. 


(Special to Tue FInaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 


HASTINGS, Neb. — Fred D. 
Walters has been added to the 


staff of W. E. Bell & Co., Gaston 
Building. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 
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Advertising of Securities 


more penetrating fashion. It asked 
the people to assume that we were 
faced with ten years of rising 
prices and then to make their in- 
vestment selections on the basis 
of that assumption, 

When the question was put this 
way, common. stocks improved 
their showing, but they could still 
boast of only a negligible 23%. 

Finally, the research agency 
tried a reverse twist. On the same 
assumption—that this country was 
faced with ten years of rising 
prices—they asked people if they 
could see any disadvantage to 
owning government bonds or hav- 
ing their money in savings ac- 
counts. More than half of the 
people 56% of them — blandly 
said they could see no disadvan- 
tage to investments with a fixed 
dollar value in a period of infla- 
tion. 


An Ethical Problem 

If I might digress for a moment 
here, I should like to point out the 
very considerable ethical problem 
which a finding such as this poses. 

Here is a situation in which the 
interest of the individual runs 
counter to the interest of the 
whole public. From the point of 
view of the average individual it 
is Obviously more prudent in a 
period Of rising prices for him to 
have his money invested in com- 
mon stocks than in government 
bonds. On the other hand, from 
the point of view of the public 
interest, it is desirable for as many 
people as possible to put their ex- 
cess funds into government bonds 
and thus reduce the amount of 
spendable cash which by its very 
existence exerts a strong upward 
pressure on prices. 

If you broker or a 
curities dealer just how would 
you resolve the problem? Since 
you were sincerely interested in 
helping to bring about a wider 
ownership of common stocks and 
since you were equally concerned 
about the welfare of the individual 
investor, I suspect you might be 
strongly tempted to try to capi- 
talize On the present inflationary 
situation, Nevertheless I am sure 
in the end that you would resolve 
the problem as we did when the 
issue arose not long ago. Obvi- 
ously, the interests of the whole 
public must prevail. 


were a Se- 


I am mentioning this just as an 
evidence of the fact that the prob- 
lem of advertising and selling se- 
curities is a far more complicated 
one, one fraught with many more 
ethical problems, than that of ad- 
vertising ships or shoes or sealing 
wax. 

To come back to the Public 
Opinion Research survey, it is 
obvious that most people are not 
aware of how their own interests 
are best served investment-wise, 
purely and simply because they 
do not understand even the most 
elementary facts about invest- 
ments. Thus, the survey shows 
that only 35% of those questioned 
understood that stockholders and 
stockholders alone share in the 
profits of a corporation, 3% said 
bondholders participated in prof- 
its; 42% that both stockholders 
and bondholders benefited; and 
19% candidly admitted that they 
didn’t know. 

A few years ago, Merrill Lynch 
retained Elmo Roper for a survey 
of its own and I should like to 
cite just two findings from that 
survey as further documentation 
of public ignorance about the se- 
curities business. 

In his survey, Mr. Roper pre- 
sented those questioned with a 
list of One dozen leading brokers 
—a list that was changed, area by 
area, to include always the brok- 
ers best known locally—and asked 
people if they knew what line of 
business any of the 12 was in. 


The result was most discouraging. 
Even among those who owned 
stocks, the firm names meant ab- 
solutely nothing to exactly one- 
quarter of them. They had never 
heard of any of the dozen best 
Known brokers! 

One other Roper finding has 
always struck me as particularly 
shocking because it demonstrates 
how utterly unaware stockholders 
are of their responsibilities—their 
responsibilities to themselves. Mr. 
Roper found that 27% of those 
who owned stocks had never sold 
any. They only bought. Year after 
year, they simply held onto their 
securities with never a change in 
their portfolios despite the fluc- 
tuating fortunes of the market and 
of industry in general. 

Here then is the problem the 
securities business is up against: 
It must—for its own sake, and for 
the sake of our business system— 
sell securities to a market which 
in terms of individuals at least is 
many times larger than it was only 
two decades ago. And to com- 
pound the difficulty, it is a market 
that is abysmally ignorant of se- 
curities—a market that is finan- 
cially illiterate. 


Advertising Is Mass Selling 


How are going to do that 


job? 


you 


There is only one possible an- 
swer: Advertising, which is noth- 
ing more nor less than mass sell- 
ing. 

To attempt to do the job by 
personal contact in the old tradi- 
tion of the brokerage business or 
even by the distribution of cir- 
culars and pamphlets would be 
like attempting to dig the Panama 
Canal witha pick and shovel gang. 

Will] advertising work? Before 
I attempt to answer that question 

and I think there are several 
answers to it—let me say that the 
question isn’t really material. 
Whether it can be proved that 
advertising pays or not we have 
got to resort to it our last 
alternative. When there isn’t any 
other way to do the job you’ve 
got to string along with the re- 
maining possibility. Remember, 
we’re talking about selling 
curities to hundreds of thousands, 
even millions of people. Just how 
can you do that job without ad- 
vertising? 

There’s one great saving grace 
in the situation. 

The people want to know. 

They want to know about 
curities—what they are, how you 
buy them, what you do with them. 

Here then is a made-to-order 
situation for advertising. But not 
for the kind of advertising that 
the securities business has used 
in times past. The chaste and 
dignified card announcing that 
John Jones, broker, maintains of- 
fices on Main Street represents 
only wasted money, as far as the 
average new _ prospect con- 
cerned. So do the so-called trad- 
ing ads with their meaningless 
Wall Street lingo, “Bought . 
Sold Quoted” or “We offer 
subject to prior sale. ’ The 
same thing applies to new issue 
ads with that once forbidding 
legend which now only provokes 
a smile or two—‘‘This announce- 
ment is neither an offer to sell nor 
a solicitation of any offer to buy 
securities. The offering made 
only by the Prospectus.” 

No, that kind of advertising 
elicits no public interest, con- 
tributes nothing to the mass edu- 
cational job which we must do. 

Our conviction that the public 
really does want to know about 
securities rests on specific evi- 
dence—not just on a general as- 
sumption that advertising pays, 
that it has brought us many new 
accounts, that it has helped us 
build our business. Those assump- 


as 
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tions are all valid and susceptible 
of proof, but the specific evidence 
I'm talking about is far more 
convincing. 


An Extensive Advertising 
Experience 

If you will indulge a reference 
to our own experience at Merrill 
Lynch I should like to tell you 
the story of one advertisement. 

It is now almost two years since 
that advertisement was published, 
as a full page insertion in the 
New York “Times.’”’ Perhaps some 
of you will remember having seen 
it—a full page advertisement, en- 
titled “What Everybody Ought to 
Know ... About This Stock and 
Bond Bucinress.” A solid page of 
text — 6,000 words in small type 

-undertaKxing to answer as silm- 
ply as possible some of the basie 
questions people ask about se- 
curities: What Are Stocks? What 
Are Bonds? How Big Are Divi- 
dends’?’ What Are Stocks Worth? 
What’s a Broker Do? What’s the 
Stock Exchange? What Are Un- 
listed Securities? How Do You 
Buy and Sell Securities? 

I can assure you that all of us 
at Merrill Lynch had considerable 
misgivings about what to de with 
this enfant terrible after it was 
conceived. Was it worth spending 
$5,000 on—for that’s what a full 
page ad in the New York “Times” 
costs. 

I suppose the general feeling 
was that the only people who 
might possibly be interested in the 
ad were those who already knew 
the answers to the questions— 
and a lot more besides. After all, 
why should anyone else spend 
half an hour wading through all 
that copy? 

In the thought that we might 
get a ciue to that answer by pro- 
voking some mail response, we 
finally decided to conclude the 
advertisement with one line in 
modest type offering reprints of 
the advertisement to anyone who 
might want them. 

And so on Oct. 
advertisement ran 
page of the “Times.”’ 

It would be difficult to tell you 
just what happened then. But 
here are a few highlights. 

In the next two or three weeks 
we received over 5,000 letters and 
postal cards. Some came from 
company presidents, asking for 
copies for their directors. And 
some came from bankers asking 
for copies to distribute to their 
customers. Other quantity re- 
quests—for 100, 500, 1,000—came 
from schools and colleges. But 
the great bulk of the requests 
came from just plain people who 
wanted a copy for themselves— 
a few copies for some friends. 

I wish you could have read 
some of those letters. Hundreds 
and hundreds of them contained 
comments like these: 

“I’ve waited 30 years for some- 
body to tell me this. Rs 

“Thanks for this public service.” 

“I majored in economics in col- 
lege but I never really understood 
what the securities business was 
all about till now.” 

“IT have $5,000. What 
do with it?” 

“I have read this aloud to my 
whole family... .” 

“I own some stocks, but frankly 
it didn’t know what I owned till 
now. 

And most poignant of all— 

“I have put this away for my 
children. I don’t expect it will 
happen again in their life time.” 

Wholly on its 
one advertising 
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own initiative, 
agency in New 
York—the old firm of Newell- 
Emmett was so interested in 
knowing whether people would 
read a long and weighty ad like 
that that they sent their own re- 
searchers out on the street the 
next day to check on the ad’s 
readership and recollection value. 

The researchers asked “Did you 
read yesterday’s New York 
‘Times’? Do you remember any 
advertisement in it? What was it 
about? Whose advertisement was 
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it?’ They then showed a copy of 
our ad to anyone who said he 
remembcred it and checked to see 
exactly how much of the text he 
had read. 

Neweil-Emmett, which had run 
similar checks on hundreds and 
nunureas Oi otaer aavertisements, 
was good enougn to send me a 
copy of the ulumate report pre- 
pared by iis Research Department. 
r.ere 1 quote: 

“Tne ad was seen by half the 
New Yorx “Times” audience. Very 
few aavertisements, even those 
with appealing, human _ interest 
illustrations, equal tnis_ record. 
But more important, 20% read 
inore than hait of the full page 
text and 37% read enough of the 
text to remember, on the day fol- 
lowing publication, that it was a 
Merrill Lynch ad. This is at least 
itiree or tour times the normal 
reading of an advertising mes- 
sage.” 

On the strength of the results 
in the New York “Times,” we 
have since used the ad in 5/ other 
newspapers and—in slightly con- 
densed form—as a threc-page ad- 
vertisement last May in “Time” 
magazine. incidenuauy, it is in- 
tercsting to note that when it 
published in “Time” it still 
drew over 6,000 responses, despite 
the fact that it had been published 
in 58 of the country’s’ biggest 
newsbdapers. 

One tacet of the waole experi- 
ence is especially noteworthy be- 
cause it demonstrates tnai we are 
not alone in realizing that the 
public wants to know something 
about this stock and bond busi- 
ness. Tunree newspapers tne 
Toronio “Star,” the Cincinnati 
“Chronicle” (a labor paper), and 
the Beverly Hills “Citizen’’—re- 
printed the ad as editorial text. So 
did “Future” magazine published 
by the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. And 
“Everybody’s Digest” published a 
condensation of the ad. 

We then took the liberty of call- 
ing this “Everybody’s Digest” piece 
to the attention of 300 company 
presidents, and we were gratified 
t.at more than 10% of them. real- 
izing that the information would 
be of interest to their employees, 
for reprints of the article 
published it in their house or- 
Or prepared special articles 
of their own. General Motors, for 
instance, bought 100,000 reprints, 
and Chrysler used it as the lead 
article in its employee publication. 

If you will indulge one more 
account of a reaction to this ad 
this one a very personal one—I 
should like to tell you that I sent 
a proof of the advertisement in 
lieu of a letter to my mother in 
downstate Illinois, where I learned 
years ago in Sunday School o1 
somewhere to associate stocks and 
bonds only with race horses, poo! 
rooms, and other pursuits of ques- 
tionable morality. Her response 
was as direct as it was meaning- 
ful. She wrote back: “Dear &on 
Thank you for sending me the ad. 
It made the business sound both 
ethical and sensible.” 
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Public Want to Know About 

Securities 

This then, is the full story of an 
ad that was made by its audience. 
It succeeded not because of any 
special quality of its own. Per- 
haps I should say it succeeded in 
spite of itself—in spite of its length 
and weight. And for only one 
reason: Because the public really 
wants Know about securities 

To mind that’s the single 
biggest guarantee that securities 
advertising succeed—can in- 
the hundreds of thousands 
people in the middle 
invest their money. 
interest alone is no 
action. A man m: 
something n 
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to do with that $1,000 or $2,000 
just lying in the bank. But he is 
not likely to take positive action 
unless he is repeatedly and con- 
S.antly spurred on by advertising. 
Taat’s no less true in the securi- 
ties business than it is in the 
au.comobile or food or cigarette 
business. The buying urge needs 
constant provocation. 

This is advertising’s job. It is 
admittedly a job of special plead- 
ing—not in behalf of any given 
stock but in behalf of all stocks. 
In behalf of the idea of stock 
ownership. 


Advertising Man Must Analyze 
Product 

Before deciding what appeals he 
may legitimately exploit, the ad- 
vertising man in the _ securities 
business, like the advertising man 
in any other line of business, must 
analyze his product know its 
go0d qualities and its bad quali- 
ties. In short, he has to face up 
to the very fundamental question: 
‘Have I got a good product to 
sell?” 

At Merrill Lynch 
hesitation about 
that question. If a 
invest in common 
speculate, but invest—he has, on 
the basis of the record, a better 
than average chance of earning a 
good return on his money—a bet- 
ter return than he is likely to 
make with a comparable degree of 
risk in other forms of investment. 

Take a look at the record. Here 
are the average yields on the 200 
stocks tabulated by Moody’s In- 
vestors Service over the past 
dozen years: 
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Year 

1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
194] 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


Clearly on the basis of that rec- 
ord the average man in an aver- 
age year can expect a return of 
about 5% on his investment in 
common stocks. Some will do bet- 
ter; some will do worse, but the 
average is sufficient to constitute 
a strong and thoroughly defen- 
sible copy appeal. 

“But,” you may object, “he runs 
a risk of losing his capital.” Yes 
he does. And he also has a better 
tran average chance of increasing 
it. 

Let’s at the record again. 
you bar 1929 from considera- 

and there is every legitimate 
for doing so, because I 
don’t believe that the speculative 
excesses are iikely to be repeated 

or even could be repeated 
prices historically have 
tended to move generally upwards 
as have al] other prices. 

Certainly there have been wide 
swings from year to year, even 
month to month, in that price 
line, but the significant thing Is 
that stock prices have always come 
back, always moved on to higher 
ground, and on the basis of his- 
torical precedent apparently al- 
ways will, for the dollar seems 
destined to decline in purchasing 
power as the years go on. 

So over the long pull the in- 
vestor—not the speculator but the 
in\ stands a better than av- 
erage chance seeing his stocks 
incre: Some will lose 
but more will 
on the average, 
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ily emergency at a time when the 
market is in one of its periodic 
downswings, the fact that he had 
a better than 50-50 chance of 
making money on his stock in- 
vestments is small consolation. 


That’s why Merrill Lynch has 
constantly urged in all its pub- 
lished material that no one invest 
unless he has adequate life insur- 


Continued from page 2 
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ment. The Canadian subsidiary is 
carried on its books at $970,691 
and produced a profit of $150,083 
in 1949, a smart return (not in- 
cluded in American earnings). Net 
earnings for 1947, °48 and ’49 
average over $15 per share. Earn- 
ings for ’49 were $11.40 and it 
looks better for ’50. Presently 
paying $6 per year, International 
Silver is selling around 60 to yield 
10%. 


DELL H. STEVENS 
Manager, Analytical Department, 
Tripp & Company, New York City 


(Medium and Lower Medium 
Grade Municipals) 


Ever since the end of June, 
when Congress and the people 
finally had knocked into them two 
facts—the vicious ill will and the 
military in- 
tentions of 
Russia and 
world com- 
munism and 
the danger- 
ously low es- 
tate to which 
our armed 
forces have 
disintegrated 
—it has been 
evident that 
one section of 
the securities 
market is 
bound to ex- 
perience a 
powerful rise in the coming 
months. We are now in for an 
extended period of large scale re- 
armament, therefore of Treasury 
deficits, and since the latter can- 
not be entirely funded into bonds, 
which would lead to violent infla- 
tion, we are bound to have a ma- 
terial further increase in Federal 
income taxes. The end result will 
be an enhancement of the values 
of fully tax-exempt securities 
municipals. 

At this writing, the bond mar- 
ket pattern shows us the Treasury 
2'4s, December, 1972-67 very ef- 
fectively pegged between 100% 
and 101. This issue at the moment 
is the cornerstone of the whole 
bond market. In comparison, the 
bank-eligible Treasury 2!%s, Sep- 
tember, 1972-67 are from 1'2 to 
2 points too high, and prime 
corporate bonds are perhaps a 
point too high. Even prime mu- 
nicipals may be from 5 to 10 basis 
points too high. For all other sec- 
tions of the market, current 
developments hint at protracted 
stagnation or mild weakness, but 
municipals, seemingly high, are 
merely discounting to a_ very 
limited extent the higher taxes 
that are on the way. They are in 
line for a moderate to very sharp 
price advance. 

Despite the tax increases of Oct. 
1, 1950, the Treasury deficit for 
the present fiscal year ending 
next June may reach $10 billion. 
Moreover, the armed forces are 
asking for 1951-52 a rearmament 
program even greater than the 
current one. Accordingly, re- 
duce the deficit and the serious 
inflation potential, the Treasury, 
the Federal Reserve, Admin- 
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ance for protection and enough 
Savings to meet emergencies. 

Yes, we believe at Merrill Lynch 
that we have a good product to 
sell the man of moderate means. 
And we believe we have an ob- 
ligation to business and to our 
whole society, if you please, to 
sell that product as hard as we 
can—to advertise it honestly and 
as aggressively as we can. 


Like Best 


istration, and many Congressmen 
are demanding yet higher cor- 
porate and individual income 
taxes, perhaps in the form of ex- 
cess profits tax, perhaps in the 
form of higher normal taxes and 
surtaxes. 

Here is where the great promise 
in the municipal bond market be- 
comes evident. As of Oct. 1, the 
top corporate tax rate became 
45%, about the equivalent of the 
normal tax and the surtax com- 
bined on the net surtax income 
of an individual in the $12,000- 
$14,000 surtax bracket. The fol- 
lowing table shows the present 
yields, before taxes, on various 
types of bonds, the same yields 
but after taxes of 50% (to show 
what effect a small increase can 
have), 60% and 75%: 

If one converts these yields into 
dollar prices for a 20-year taxable 
242% bond, it becomes evident 
that municipals could gain heavily 
on the whole bond market in 
price much as they did in 1944, 
1945 and 1946. 

We are not claiming that prime 
municipals now yielding 1.47% 
are going the full distance back 
up in price to the 1946 record 
at which the maturity yield was 
a mere 1.04%. But they are cer- 
tainly headed in that direction. 
If the motive force is to be an 
excess profits tax, municipals 
should not attempt to discount 
the full tax because it is intensely 
unpopular and unfair and henc: 
slated for very early repeal. How- 
ever, if the motive force is to be 
large increases in the present 
normal tax and surtaxes, munici- 
pals can very well afford to dis- 
count much of the increases since 
the size of the Federal debt and 
duration of the rearmament pro- 
gram require’ perpetuation of 
higher taxes if equitable. 

Congress will convene late in 
November to pass a new tax bill 
by Christmas if possible. The mu- 
nicipal bond market should have 
its big rise before the year-end. 
Consequently, municipal bonds 
should be bought well before then, 
before the enhanced value of full 
tax exemption can be discounted. 
Also, we favor long maturities, 
which stand to register far greater 
gains than short maturities are 
capable of. 

The favorable outlook for the 
municipal bond market should be 
shared in by prime medium, lower 
medium and low grade municipals, 
but by no means equally. We are 
told that the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration is trying to arrange 
for the initial refunding of some 
part of the $262 million of tem- 
porary Veterans’ Housing Notes 
into the new AAA _ permanent 
housing authority bonds and the 
financing of some of the newest 
housing projects this December or 
January. The new bonds. will 
come as close to being full, ge 
eral, tax free obligations of the 
United States Treasury as any 
bond be, differing from a 
general obligation only in the pro- 
vision that Congress each year! 
must make a separate appropria- 
tion f1 the General Fund 
the Treasury to make good tl! 

—Vield After Federal Tax of 

1% 5O% 60% 95 
0.88' 
0.98 
1.09 
1.47 


1.85 
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Treasury’s obligation to under- 
write unconditionally the annual 
debt service of bonds issued under 
the provisions of the Housing 
Act of 1949. A particularly tough 
Congress might delay action. 
Otherwise, the new bonds will 
wedge their way in_ between 
Treasury Bonds and prime mu- 
nicipal bonds, causing the latter 
to lose some ground relative to 
taxable Treasurys, and making 
them slightly less attractive for 
price appreciation than medium 
or lower grade municipals less 
directly competitive with govern- 
ments. 

At the opposite end of the qual- 
ity scale are the “yield”’ munici- 
pals too low in quality and long 
as to maturity to be attractive for 
bank investment but avidly 
bought by insurance companies 
seeking income. Such issues must 
continue in competition with tax- 
able Treasurys and corporates for 
insurance company favor, so they 
simply cannot reflect higher taxes 
to the extent that medium and 
lower medium grade municipals 
eligible for bank investment can. 

Consequently, in recommending 
municipal bonds now for cor- 
porate and individual investment 
for tax exemption and profit, we 
prefer medium and lower medium 
grade long-terms, then prime 
grade, long-terms, and lastly 
‘“vield’’ municipals. Even the lat- 
ter may be regarded as particular 
ly attractive for income and ap 
preciation, if issued for an essen 
tial service and capable of im 
provement in quality, but they ar« 
only mildly attractive in connec 
tion with current tax develop 
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Building Outlook and 


on durable goods and homes, but 
many others will not buy at all 
because of the larger amount of 
cash needed, so that their savings 
will be untouched and funds that 
would otherwise be paid out later 
as instalments could be saved. 

All in all, therefore, the volume 
of new funds flowing into invest- 
ing institutions may not decline, 
and could increase. 

A sustained inflow of deposits 
into mutual savings banks will 
aggravate the investment problem 
at a time when the mortgage sup- 
ply will be declining and other 
thrift institutions will be bidding 
more aggressively for the mort- 
gages that become available. It 
will mean that savings banks, un- 
jess they wish to buy government 
and other bonds that yield ma- 
terially less than mortgages, will 
have to seek desirable mortgages 
more vigorously. Unless this is 
done, the over-all rate of return 
realized from earning assets will 
decline from the current level, 
which reflects the higher yields 
obtained from the enlarged mort- 
gage holdings of mutual savings 
banks. 

This does not mean that mort- 
gage lending standards should be 
lowered to a point where serious 
risks are incurred. In fact, under 
current conditions loans on in- 
flated appraisals might invite ad- 
ditional government restrictions. 
The problem is one of getting a 
larger share of the available mort- 
gage supply that governmental 
regulations will permit, while 
maintaining the quality of mort- 
gage portfolios at a high level. 


Mortgage Investments More 
Desirable 

The prospective contraction in 
the volume of new residential 
building which will reduce the 
supply of mortgages available to 
investors will in itself tend to im- 
part a scarcity quality to proper- 
ties underlying outstanding mort- 
gage debt. 

Losses on mortgages have usu- 
ally been greatest in periods fol- 
lowing building booms, when a 
surplus supply of residential space 
developed. The intensive construc- 
tion boom of the 1920s, for ex- 
ample, was followed by the wave 
of foreclosures of the early 1930s. 

The current residential building 
boom was gathering momentum 
at a very rapid pace before the 
Korean war. The number of new 
dwellings being erected—at a rate 
of almost 1,500.000 units annualiy 
—exceeded by a very wide mar- 
gin the increase in the number of 
families— some 600,000 per an- 
num. Were home building sus- 
tained at this high level for sev- 
eral years in succession, over- 
building would inevitably bring 
about an increase in foreclosures. 

The new restrictions imposed on 
mortgage: lending, plus the effect 
of shortages of materials and ris- 
ing costs, will at least defer this 
threat of overbuilding of homes. 
If the number of new dwellings 
erected is reduced to a rate ma- 
terially below 1,000,000 per an- 
num, it should be several years at 
least before overbuilding again 
becomes a dangerous threat. There 
is still some backlog of demand 
for dwellings resulting from the 
low level of building during 
World War II. Moreover, the mi- 
gration of population, which re- 
armament will stimulate further, 
adds to the demand for new homes 
in many parts of the country. The 
abatement of the threat of over- 
building is of direct importance 
to lenders on conventiona! mort- 
gages who must absorb, without 
benefit of insurance or guarantees, 
any resulting capital losses. But 
lenders on FHA insured and VA 


Loanable Funds 


guaranteed mortgages also have 
reason to be gratified by a forced 
contraction in residential building. 
Foreclosures of such mortgages 
involve some expense and loss of 
interest. Moreover, institutions 
making such loans could find 
themselves confronted with the 
dilemma of incurring ill will by 
foreclosing mortgages under the 
insurance and guarantee provi- 
sions, or reducing current collec- 
tions on account of interest and 
amortization by granting indul- 
gences to borrowers to avoid ill 
will. 

Mortgage investments are more 
desirable, as a class, as a result 
of the lending curbs now being 
put into effect. It is particularly 
timely, therefore, to ask ourselves 
whether mutual savings banks 
are likely to get their share of 
the prospective smaller supply of 
mortgages. 


The Mutual Savings Banks’ Share 


The statistics show that mutual 
savings banks hold a considerably 
smaller percentage of the total 
outstanding real estate mortgage 
debt than a decade ago. 

Our studies at Savings Banks 
Trust Company of available mort- 
gage statistics show that mutual 
savings banks at the end of 1949 
owned 11.8% of outstanding non- 
farm real estate mortgages, 
whereas in 1939 they owned 15.9% 
of such loans. 

But life insurance companies at 
the end of 1949 held 19.5% of the 
real estate mortgages outstanding, 
as against only 15.8% ten years 
before. Savings and loan associa- 
tions held 19.6% at the end of 
1949, and 12.4% at the end of 
1939. Commercial banks held 
18.9% at the end of last year, and 
only 12.2% ten years earlier. 

In 1939, mutual savings banks 
held a larger amount of real es- 
tate mortgages than any of the 
other three major classes of thrift 
institutions. In 1949, mutual sav- 
ings banks held a much smaller 
volume of mortgages than any of 
the other three. 

The reasons for the decline in 
the relative role of mutual savings 
banks in the mortgage lending 
field are well known. We operate 
only in 17 states, while other thrift 
institutions operate all over the 
country and therefore participate 
in the economic growth of all sec- 
tions. Also the other thrift insti- 
tutions have enjoyed more rapid 
additions to funds available for 
new investment than we have 
during this decade. 

Nevertheless, these figures do 
indicate that by more aggressive 
policies mutual savings banks 
could increase their share of the 
new mortgage supply. Since the 
volume of available mortgages is 
going to be smaller, mutual sav- 
ings banks will want to take 
every reasonable step to expand 
their mortgage portfolios. 


How to Expand Mortgage 
Portfolios 

In the more competitive market 
for mortgages we now face, each 
savings bank will want to work 
out its own methods for increas- 
ing its share of the new mortgage 
supply. I will mention some things 
that are being done or that can 
be done with this end in view. 

In New York increasing use is 
being made by savings banks of 
the so-called “open-end mort- 
gage’ to finance real estate re- 
pairs and modernization. This 
type of mortgage provides that 
where interest and amortization 
payments have been received as 
scheduled and the loan is other- 
wise satisfactory, the loan can be 
increased up to _ its. original 
amount if the appraisal justifies 
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the larger loan and prior liens are 
not present. This type of provision 
saves expense to the borrower and 
places the lender in better posi- 
tion to retain and increase his in- 
vestment in mortgage loans on 
which experience has been good. 

New York savings banks have 
found that the statutory authority 
they have obtained to make FHA 
insured loans anywhere in the 
country facilitates mortgage lend- 
ing. As of Sept. 30, 1950, 47 New 
York savings banks had made in- 
vestments and commitments to in- 
vest in groups of FHA insured 
mortgages, under trust or agency 
arrangement with Institutional 
Securities Corporation, their 
wholly owned mortgage company, 
in an aggregate amount of approx- 
imately $274,000,000. These loans 
provided financing for residen- 
tial properties located in 27 states, 
the District of Columbia, Alaska 
and Puerto Rico. About 99% are 
insured under Section 608 of Title 
VI, the balance being Title II Sec- 
tion 203 and Title VI, Section 603 
loans. A very substantial addi- 
tional amount of FHA insured 
mortgage loans on properties lo- 
cated outside New York State has 
been added to the savings banks 
mortgage protfolios by direct 
lending by individual banks. 

In view of their favorable ex- 
perience with nationwide FHA in- 
sured mortgage lending, the mu- 
tual savings banks in New York 
will ask the Legislature next year 
for authority to invest in Section 
501 VA _ guaranteed mortgages 
originating outside New York 
State. 

The savings banks in New York 
State are also going to ask the 
Legislature to permit two or more 
banks to lend jointly on conven- 
tional mortgages, so that they can 
handle large loans that otherwise 
have been finding their way to 
life insurance companies or com- 
mercial banks. Permission will 
also be sought to lend on conven- 
tional mortgages anywhere in ad- 
joining states, instead of only 
within a radius of 25 miles from 
the main office of the lending 
savings bank, as the law now pro- 
vides. 

Mutual savings banks have 
grown in size to a point where 
they can no longer be considered 
local institutions sure of finding 
adequate mortgage outlets within 
their own immediate area. This 
means that artificial geographical 
lending’ restrictions justifiable 
formerly are no longer suitable or 
wise. 

Another method of acquiring a 
larger volume of mortgages for 
the future is illustrated by the 
program adopted by an insurance 
company. This institution has 
been anticipating future mortgage 
requirements by issuing commit- 
ments for FHA insured and VA 
guaranteed loans in excess of cur- 
rent investment needs and selling 
the mortgages to a commercial 
bank when received, but with a 
repurchase agreement under 
which the commercial bank will 
resell the mortgages to the insur- 
ance company a year or two later. 
Because of the limited period the 
mortgages are held by commer- 
cial banks, the latter are said to 
be ready to lend at 3% for this 
purpose. The effect of this lower 
interest rate paid to the commer- 
cial bank is to reduce materially 
the size of the net premium ac- 
tually paid by the insurance com- 
pany for the mortgages involved. 

Savings and loan associations 
have long had, in effect, the priv- 
ilege of acquiring mortgage in- 
vestments in anticipation of pros- 
pective increases in their invest- 
ible funds. In this connection I 
quote from the Report of the 
Home Loan Bank Board for the 
year ending Dec, 31, 1949: 


“The extent to which the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Banks have func- 
tioned as a national credit reser- 
voir is evidenced by the fact that, 
since they first opened for busi- 
ness on Oct. 15, 1932, to Dec. 31, 
1949, the Federal Home Loan 
Banks have made advances to 
home financing institutions total- 


ing $2,942,711,670, of which $2,- 
509,282,520 have been repaid, 
leaving a balance of $433,429,150 
outstanding on the latter date.” 
The increased demand for com- 
mercial loans, which have ex- 
panded around $2% billion since 
the fighting in Korea began, is 
causing some commercial banks 
in smaller communities to reduce 
their mortgage holdings. The Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, familiarly referred to as 
“Fannie May,” has been selling 
more mortgages than it has been 
buying recently. Mutual savings 
banks may find in the secondary 
market for mortgages a volume of 
loans that will shape up as desir- 
able under existing conditions. 
The basic problem facing mu- 
tual savings banks is to keep pace 
with other thrift institutions in 
mortgage lending, so that they 
will get their full share of the 
new mortgage supply. Observa- 
tion of mortgage lending by life 
insurance companies, savings and 
loan associations and commercial 
banks provides useful hints on 


how savings banks can further ex- 
pand their operations to step up 
their share of the mortgage total. 
Thanks to the expansion of the 
mortgage 
savings 


portfolios of mutual 
banks, current dividend 
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payments are being covered by 4 
reasonable margin. Any consider< 
able decline in mortgage holdings, 
which will lead to an expansion in 
government and other bond in- 
vestments giving substantially 
lower yields, narrows the cover- 
age of current dividend payments. 
This consideration provides an ur- 
gent incentive for maintaining 
and expanding mortgage port- 
folios now and in the future. 


Eugene Barry Director 


Eugene P. Barry, partner of 
Shields & Co., has been elected a 
director of Interstate Motor 
Freight System, it was announced 
by John P. Altwater, President. 


William P. Fairman 


William P. Fairman of the in- 
vestment banking house of Fair- 
man & Co., died Oct. 12 at the 
age of 75. 


Ins. Banks Div. Bureau 


NEWTON, Mass.—Insured 
Banks Dividend Bureau has been 
formed with offices at 64 Royee 
Road, to engage in a securities 
business. Maurice Robbins is sole 
proprietor. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad 
There has been a growing conviction among railroad analysts 
that Pennsylvania Railroad has now definitely turned the corner. 


That this opinion is shared by 


obvious from the action of the stock in recent weeks. 


a large number of investors is 
From the 


1950 low of 141%, which was just slightly above the postwar bottom 
of 13°4 reached last year, the stock has advanced to above 20. 


Percentagewise, this 


represents a 


substantial recovery, but the 


stock is still well below the peak of 47'% registered in the 1946 


boom. 


With the decided change for the better in the company’s 


operating status it is felt in many quarters that further substantial 


price enhancement is in prospect. 


Pennsylvania, which does approximately 10% of the total rail- 


road business in the country, 


was 


one of the most adversely 


affected of the major railroads by the sharp rise in wages, and 


fuel and material costs following the war. It 


passenger business of any road 
volume of Le.l. freight. 
it handles a_ substantial 


does the largest 


in the country. It has a large 


Finally, by the nature of its territory, 
tonnage 
terminal costs impose a heavy burden. 


traffic where 
terminal costs 


of short-haul 
Postwar, 


and the expenses involved in handling passengers and l.c.1]. freight 


mounted particularly rapidly. 
counteract by 
road haul costs. 


Also, they were more difficult to 
operating economies than 


were the increases in 


The Pennsylvania System, covering the most highly indus- 


trialized sections of the country, 
during World War II. 
in the preceding depression 


was literally choked with traffic 
The properties had run down somewhat 
period 


and during the period of 


intensive war use it was impossible to maintain them properly. 
The equipment situation was much the same, with the added 
handicap that by and large motive power was obsolete. All of 
these factors contributed to an important degree to the company’s 
inability to get operating expenses under control when both freight 
and passenger volume receded from the record wartime levels. 

In 1946, for the first time in 100 years of operation, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad sustained a deficit. The loss was roundly $8.5 
million. In subsequent vears its record has been spotty. Gradual 
recovery brought earnings per share to $2.61 by 1948, but last year 
there was a sharp reversal. Only $0.95 a share was reported in 
1949. This relapse, caused by outside forces, pretty much obscured 
the fact that basically the road was continuing on the upgrade. 
Last year there were periods when bituminous mines were on 
only a three-day basis and periods when they were completely 
shut down by strikes. Also, there was the steel strike to contend 
with. Since steel and coal are the road’s most important traffic 
items no more unfortunate set of circumstances could be imagined. 


The road’s troubles continued into the current year, with the 
bituminous mines still out of production because of labor difficul- 
ties. It did not get into the black until June, but in that month, 
which was without benefit of rearmament influences. net income 
amounted to more than $5 million. This contrasted with a net 
loss of $788,000 a year earlier. Sizable net profits contrasted 
with 1949 losses continued in July and August. It is virtually 
certain that this pattern will be continued over the balance of the 
year. On this basis earnings of around $3.00 are expected. More- 
over, if major coal and steel strikes are avoided next year the 
share results could easily be increased to around $5.00 in 1951. 

Probably the most important factor in Pennsylvania’s recovery 
has been the substantial expenditures for additions and better- 
ments to property and equipment in postwar years. Since 1946, 
such expenditures have approximated $370 million. divided roughly 
one-fourth on roadway and three-fourths on equipment. Another 
$55 million of Diesel power has recently been ordered. This 
Diesel program has been particularly effective. The first orders 
of any size were placed in late 1946 and early 1947. On comple- 
tion of the recent order the company will have 1,034 Diesels. 
With these deliveries further gains in Operating efficiency are 
expected. : 
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AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 
Indicated steel operations (percent of capacity )_------_-_--_-___ Oci 
Equivalent to— 
Steel ingots and castirgs (net tons)__ dad: idcameeheainsbacaie mi a 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 


Crude oil ard condensate output — daily average (bbls. of 42 
PEE GIES: citrerciceitneisiciw wapeeaiinas padi ascitic — 
Cruae rurms to stills— daily average (bbls.) ae ee — 
Gasoline eutput (beis.)..............-. ae eee a 
Kerosene output (bbls.)_-~- ; aoa —_ ee Rees Gc 
Gas, oil, and distillate fue) oi] output (bbls.)_~- ee 
Residual fuel oil output (bbls.) = _ ———— 
Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines— 
Finished and unfinished gasoline ibbls.) at__- ——— . 
Kerosene (bbls.) at-_-~_- : : ae, ae eee cena 
Gas, oil, and distillate fuel oil (bbls.) at PER Lr Oct 
Residual fuel oil (bbis.) at___------- a --Octi 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)_ nests stil cis tractinas SN 
Revenue freight received from connections (number of cars)__-- Oct. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING NEWS- 
RECORD: 
yO EE a a ee ee See -Oct 
Pei, ee eee ee Oct 
Public construction ..............-. spe ip sleds ncicniab an aeieaiat ata Cosa Jct 
State and municipal___-_-- icine atl = _ ae 
a a Se —_ a ee a 
COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coa] and lignite (tons) ‘ anu cts eet 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) : Oct 
Beehive coke (tons) ------- Seite . asec aa Oct 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX 
TEM—1935-39 AVERAGE=- 100 


EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Electric output (in 000 kwh.)_----- — 









FEDERAL RESERVE SYS- 
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FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) —DUN & BRAD- 
Beene ENG. socteccs. ‘ ; . 2 sin GE 
TRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 

Finished steel (per Ib.) Oct 

Pig iron (per gross ton) Cct 

Scrap steel (per gross ton)- Oct 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic copper— oe 
BIOUMOSEIS TOTIMOTY Bi iiicc ccs no een eens Ys t 
Export retinery at _- — 

Straits tin (New York) at J 

Lead (New York) at me Ox 

Lead (St. Louis) at-_-_-~- ” Oc 

Zinc (East St. Louis) at Oct 

MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: a 

U. S. Government Bonds- aes 

Average corporate -___-~- a 

Aaa On 

rt ia Oct 

Baa aes Oct 

Railroad Group eieiae sn 

Public Utilities Group a 

Industrials Group oY 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 

U. S. Government Bonds On 

Average corporate ra Oct 

Aaa Oct 

Aa Oct 

A Oct 

Baa © 

Railroad Group oO 

Public Utilities Group Or 

Industrials Group O 

MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX oO 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: : 

Orde! receiv tons) 

Prod tion ! ) Ps 

Percentage of ivity 

Unfilie yrder tons) at ) 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX—1926-56 
AVERAGE — 100 ) 

ETOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON THEI ‘N STOCK 
EXCHANGE—SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 
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Food On 
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Fue! and lighting materia: Oct 
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Chemicals and allied products ox 
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Indications of Current 
Business Activity 


Latest 
Week 


i02.0 


967,300 


5,871,900 
6 021,000 
9,259,G00 
2,24C 000 
8,449,006 
6,156,000 


3,700,000 
28,170,006 
601,000 
.213,000 


$156,697,000 
88,065,000 
68,622.000 
57,306,000 
11,326,00C 


415,000 
1,003,000 
143,600 


279 
326 


6,508.5 


188 


$49.19 
$40.67 


24 ,.200¢ 
24.425¢ 
112.000c 
16.000c 


15.500c 


17.500c 


101.5 
115 
119 
llé 

115 
109 


lif 
119 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 


Week 
101. 


6 


1,959,600 


5,903,450 
6,051,000 
19,624,600 
2,471,000 
8,460,600 
8,306,000 


104,363,000 
27,849,000 
76,734,000 
42,330,000 


879,985 
730,562 


11,495,000 
1,037,000 
149,900 


3.837 


ic 


$49.19 


$40.¢ 


r»¢ 


24.200c 


24.42 
106.50 
16.00 
15.80 
17.50 


5c 
Oc 
Oc 
Oc 
Oc 


101.60 
115.63 
119.82 
118.80 
115.04 
109.06 


111.¢ 


116.2 


52 


»”9 


119.00 


Month 
Ago 
100.4 


_ 


.936,400 


903,830 
871,000 
595,000 
172,000 
891,000 
.285,000 


me 
esrnmoun 


106,381,000 

26,640,000 
,997,000 
42,127,000 


751,276 
642,136 


$219,743,000 
123,324,000 
96,419,000 
77,314,000 
19,105,000 


10,066,000 
768,000 
122,500 


295 


6,449,101 


165 


3.837¢ 
$46.61 
$40.75 


200c 
425c 
100.500c 
16.000c 
15.800c 
.500c 


101.83 
115.82 
120.02 
118.80 
115.43 
109.24 
112.00 
116.02 
119.41 


2.36 
2.86 
65 


ease 


t 
~] 


83 
21 
06 
85 
2.68 


Nwwhet 


476.9 


191.91¢ 


130.467 


0.102 


Year 
Ago 


3.3 


172,000 


— 
JAINOON 


014,800 
335,000 
,107,000 
.190.000 
,131,000 
363,000 


2,707,000 


27,548,000 
65,800,000 


66,222,000 
574,22& 
517,781 


$143.697.000 
66,327 ,00C 
77,370.000 
59,959 000 
17,411,000 


i) 


.142.000 
.100,00G 


2,100 


5,480,735 


13.750¢ 


13.550¢ 
9.250« 


10 


115.04 


‘ 
3.62 


120.84 


119.00 


114.27 


106.56 


109.42 
116.41 
119.41 
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IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 
Steel ingots and steel for castings plodvced 
(net tons)—Month of Sept. aerpcaisaateties isan 
Shipments of steel products, including alloy 
and stainless ‘net tonsi—Month of August 


BANK DEBITS—BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF 
THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM— 
Month of Sept. ‘in thousands) 7 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—U. S. DEPT. 


OF 
LABOR 


Month of September (‘in millions): 
Total new construction 
Private construction 
Residential building 
New dwelling units 
Additions and alterations 
Nonhousekeeping 
Nonresidential building 
Industrial 
Commercial] 
Warehouses, office and loft buildings 
Stores, restaurants, and garages 


(noniarm) 


‘noniarm) 


Other nonresidential] building 
Religious - 
Educational = 
Social and recreational] 


Hospital and institutional 
Miscellaneous 
Farm construction 
Public utilities 
Railroad 
Telephone and telegraph 
Oiher public utilities 
All other private 
Public construction 
Residential building 
Nonresidential building 
Industrial 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional] 
Other nonresidential building 


Military and naval facilities 

Highways 

Sewer and water 

Miscellaneous public service enterprises 
Conservation and development 

All other public 

CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION—EN- 
GINEERING NEWS-RECORD Month of 
September: 

Total U. S. construction 
Private construction 
Public consiruciton 
State and municipal 
Federal 
COPPER INSTITUTE — For Month of Sept.: 
Copper production in U. S. A 
Crude (tons of 2.000 lbs.) 
Refined ‘tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Deliveries to customers 
In U. S. A. ‘tons of 2,00C Ibs.) 
Refined coppe tocks at end of period 
‘tons of 2,000 lbs.) 

CROP PRODUCTION — CROP REPORTING 
BOARD U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE—As of Oct. 1 ‘in thousands) 

Corn, all ‘tbushel) 
Wheat, all (bushel) 

Winter ‘tbushel) 

All spring ‘bushel) 
Durum ‘+bushel) 
Other spring ‘bushel) 

Oats ‘tbushel) 

3arley tbushel) 

Rye ‘bushel) 

Buckwheat ‘bushel 
Flaxseed ‘bushel) 

Rice (100 pcund bagi 
Sorghum grain (bi 

Cotton tbale) 

Hay, all ‘ton) 

Hay, wild ‘ton) 

Hay, alfalfa ‘ton 

Hay, clover and timotl itor 
Ha esmweaeza ton) 
Bean ary edible (100 bd. ft 
Pea dry field ‘bag 

So f beal ¢ 
Peanut pound 

Potato (bushel 
Sweetpotatoe 

lo po 

~ al 

Broomc 

H 

Pe t 

Pe 

( 

Che 


MOODY’S WEIGHTED AVERAGE YIELD OF 
7H) COMMON STOCKS Mi ) Sey 
Inc tria 
R 
I 
Ba 
. 1 
I 
t. S. GOVT. STATUTORY DEBT LIMITATION 
As of S 00 ymiitlec 
( 
F 
©) ri 
C ee 1 f t é 
Ty 
I< a ) 111¢ { a | { ( 
, ‘ 
‘ a 
De ct—Other out ding public aebt obli- 
k ion not iDje Oo debt mitatior 
Grar toial ou nding 
Balance face amount of obligation u- 
able under above authority 
Revised. Not including stock of Americ: 








Latest 
Month 


8,200,020 


6,326,464 


$123,259,000 


106 
301 


310 
60 
17 
S0 


$ 
959,530,000 
590,648,000 
368,882,000 
327,128,000 
41,754,000 


119,529 


55,748 


3,117,967 
,010,069 
746,537 
269,552 
33,457 
236,075 
1,453,975 
299,954 
22,509 
4.817 
35,224 
6.776 
164,091 
9,869 
107,870 
12,657 
41,702 


OF 
29 39D 


— 


$275,000,000 


9 215,671 


18,478,479 


n Tel 


& Tel 


Previous 
Month 


*8,230,317 


5,668,898 


771 
050 
286 
180 
90 
16 
332 
90 
113 


me 1h 


78 
129 
38 
26 


29 
12 
116 
305 
30 
45 
230 


27 
204 
19 
102 
39 
44 
11 
305 
58 
18 
90 


$ 
1,164,682,000 
702,103,000 
462,579,000 
402,598,000 
59,981,000 


92,380 
108.465 


112,083 


= 5 


50,952 


3,162,638 
1,011,644 
740,537 
271,107 
37,239 
233.868 
1,481,864 
297,922 
22,509 
4.FR1 
34,142 
36.237 
184,641 
9,882 
106,318 
12,657 
41,265 

29 295 
7,836 
1! 7 1% 
» 902 
702 


895 


175.000.0090 
57.87 


892 


17,557 


$257,891 449 


716,904 
$257.174,545 


17,825,454 


Year 
Ago 


6,597,935 


4,918 314 


$101,081,000 


2,214 


— 
uo 
~~ 
Ww 


810,309,000 
403,478,000 
406.831,000 
316,290,000 

90,541 000 


64,870 
79,949 


105.115 


193.890 


3,377,790 
1,146,463 


901,668 
244,195 
58 864 
205,931 
1,522,924 
238,104 
18,697 
5,184 
43,664 
40.11% 
152,630 
16,128 
99,305 
12,296 
6.546 
24.657 
8,571 
21,554 
3,267 
222,305 
1,673,825 
101,962 
54.232 
1,970,376 
6.796 
10,197 
44 
0.730 

l 742 
74.318 
6,404 
662 

50 

98 

340 

] 74 
6.39 
6.66 

68 

4.52 
3.21 
6.31 


$225.000.000 
256.679 


29 


359 


$256,70%,917 


755,867 
$255,953,050 


19,046,949 
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Securities Now in Registration 


Aeronca Mfg. Corp., Middletown, Ohio 
Oct. 2 (letter ot 1otification) $50,000 of 4% convertible 
promissory notes and 50,000 shares of common stock 
(latter to be reserved for conversion of notes on basis of 1 
share for each $1 unit of notes). Price—$2.12'42 per $1 
unit of notes. Underwriter—Greene & Ladd, Dayton, O. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—Municipal Air- 
port, Middletown, O. 
@ Air Marshall Corp., N. Y. 
Oct. 11 (letter of nocitication) 867,500 shares of common 
stock (par lc). Price—10c per share. Underwriter— 
H. Frazee Olifiers & Co., New York. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Oifice—12 East 44th St., New York 17, 
New York. 
® Aircraft Radio Corp., Boonton, N. J. 
Oct. 16 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$5.50 per share. Underwriter— 
F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc., New York, will act as dis- 
tributor for the stock. Proceeds—-To Richard W. Sea- 
bury, Chairman of the board, who is the selling stock- 
holder. 

Alabama Power Co. 
Sept. 22 filed 100,000 shares of preferred stock (par 
$100). Underwriter—Issue awarded to Morgan Stanley 
& Co. on Oct. 18 on its bid of $100.06 per share with a 
4.60% dividend. Price—Expected to be reoffered at 
$102.20 per share. Proceeds—For construction program. 
Statement effective Oct. 11. 

Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
July 28 filed 64,0(0 shares of 4.20% preferred stock 
par $100) offered in exchange for a like number of out- 
standing 4.20% preferred shares of Birmingham Electric 
Co. No underwriter. Offer expires Oct. 20 (extended 
from Sept. 22). Statement effective Aug. 29. 

American Loan Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oct. 2 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of 5% 
lative preferred stock. Price—At par ($100 per share) 
and accrued dividends. Underwriter — City Securities 
Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. Proceeds—For working capital. 

Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
May 23 filed 155,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Proceeds—-To be applied to (a) redemption 
on Aug. 1, 1950, at $110 per share plus dividend ac- 
cruals, of all the 47,609 shares of outstanding $7 pre- 
ferred and 45,891 shares of outstanding $6 preferred; 
and (b) the carrying forward of the company’s construc- 
tion program. Bids—Received by company up to noon 
(EDT) on June 19, but rejected. Only one bid was made 
of $100.003 per share, with a $4.95 dividend from Lehman 
Brothers, Equitable Securities Corp. and White, Weld & 
Co. (jointly). Statement effective June 12. No further 
devision reached. 
® Atlantic City Electric Co. (11/13) 
Oct. 18 filed $18,400,C00 of first mortgage bonds, series A, 
due 1980. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart Co. Inc.; 
Union Securities Corp. and Smith, Barney & Co. (joint- 
ly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; White, Weld & Co. and 
Shields & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc, Proceeds—To redeem a 
like amount of 344% first mortgage bonds due in 1964. 
Bids—Expected to be received up to Nov. 13. 

Big West Oil & Gas Co., Dallas, Tex. 
Sept 5 filed $1,760,000 of 5% sinking fund debentures 
due 1965 (convertible into common stock on basis of 200 
shares for each $1,009 of debentures). Price—To be filed 
by amendment. Underwriter—H. M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. Proceeds — For drilling and development 
expenses and for wovxing capital. 

Brager-Eisenberg, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Oct. 2 (letter of notification) 6,032 shares of common 
stock (par $1) offered to stockholders of record Oct. 10 
on basis of 1-for-4; rights expire Oct. 25. Price—$22 per 
share. Underwriter None. Proceeds — For corporate 
purposes. Office—Eutaw and Saratoga Streets, Balti- 
more, Md. 
@® Brunner Manufacturing Co., Utica, N. Y. 

(10/24) 

Oct. 17 (letter of notification) 37,172 1/7 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1), to be offered to common stock- 
holders of record Oct. 24 at rate of one share for each 
seven shares held; rights expire Nov. 8. Price—$6 per 
share. Underwriter— Mohawk Valley Investing Co., Inc., 
Utica, N. Y. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. 

California Electric Power Co. (10/24) 


Sept. 25 filed $4,000,000 of 2%% first mortgage bonds 
due 1980. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
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tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. Proceeds—For construction pro- 
gram. Bids—To be opened at 10:30 a.m. (EST) on Oct. 24 
at Bankers Trust Co., 16 Wall St., New York, N. Y. State- 
ment effective Oct. 11. 


California Electric Power Co. (10/24) 

Sept. 28 filed $2,000,000 of debentures due 1960. Under- 
writers — Tc be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. Proceeds—To finance, in part, construction 
program of company and its subsidiary, Interstate Tele- 
graph Co. for 1950 and 1951. Bids—To be opened at 10:30 
a.m. (EST) on Oct. 24 at Bankers Trust Co., 16 Wall St., 
New York, N. Y. Statement effective Oct. 11. 


Carolina Casualty Insurance Co., Burlington, 
North Carolina 
Oct. 2 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of class B 
(non-voting) common stock (par $1) to be offered to 
present stockholders on basis of one share for each five 
shares held. Price—-$2 per share. Underwriter—None. 
Proceeds—To increase capital stock and surplus. 


Cooperative Grange League Federation 
Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Sept. 28 filed 500,000 shares of common stock to be sold 
to cooperative members. Price—At par ($5 per share). 
Underwriter—None. Proceeds——-To reduce obligation to 
Cooperative G.L.F. Holding Corp. Business—Farm co- 
operative. 


Cooperative G.L.F. Holding Corp., Ithaca, 
New York 

Sept. 28 filed 25,000 shares of 4% cumulative preferred 
stock to be sold to patrons of Grand League Federation 
Exchange. Price—At par ($100 per share). Underwriter 
—None. Proceeds—To reduce bank debt. Business— 
Property holding and financing instrumentality for 
G.L.F. Exchange, farm cooperative. 


Copeland Refrigeration Corp. (10/26) 
Oct. 4 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be filed by amendment. Underwriter—Baker, 
Simonds & Co., Detroit, Mich. Proceeds—To five selling 
stockholders. 


Cribben & Sexton Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Oct. 2 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price—$4.50 per share. Underwriters— 
David A. Noyes & Co. and Swift, Henke & Co., Chicago, 
Ill. Proceeds—To Robert C. Caldwell, a director, the 
selling stockholder. 


Crown Finance Co., Inc., N. Y. City 
Oct. 9 (letter of notification) $200,000 of 5% 
nated debentures due 1980. Price—At par. Underwriter 
—Hodson & Co., Inc., New York. Proceeds—To reduce 
debt, for expansion and for general corporate purposes. 
Office—50 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Drayer-Hanson, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oct. 3 (letter of notification) 255,033 shares of common 
stock to be offered to present stockholders. Price—At par 
(40 cents per share). Underwriter—None. Proceeds—To 
pay creditors’ claims and for working capital. Address— 
P. O. Box 2215, Los Angeles, Calif. 


@ Ekco Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 12 (letter of notification) 8,461 shares of common 
stock (par $2.50). Price—$13 per share. Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—-1949 No. 
Cicero Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Emmart Packing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Sept. 28 (letter of notification) 3,249 shares of common 
stock. Price—$40 per share. Underwriter—None. Pro- 
ceeds—For plant improvements. 


Fedders-Quigan Corp. 
June 21 filed 103,402 shares of series A cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $50) to be offered to com- 
mon stockholders on basis of one preferred share for 
each 12 shares held. Price—To be filed by amendment, 
along with dividend rate. Underwriter—Smith, Barney 
& Co., New York. Proceeds—To pay promissory note, 
to complete purchase of a new plant at El] Monte, Calif.. 
and for additional working capital. Statement may be 
withdrawn. It was reported on Oct. 5 that company 
has completed purchase of El Monte plant. 
@ Financial Industrial Fund, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Oct. 16 filed 2,300,000 Fund shares, 3,000 systematic 
(periodic payment) investment certificates and 600 
cumulative (fully-paid) investment certificates. Under- 
writer—Investment Service Corp. of Denver, Colo., and 
Wilmington, Del. 
@® 4 & 6 East 62nd Street Realty Corp., N. Y. 
Oct. 11 (letter of notification) 1,250 shares of 3% cumula- 
tive non-convertible preferred stock (par $100), to be 
offered in exchange for $125,000 of pre-incorporation 
certificates at the rate of 10 shares of preferred for each 
$1,000 of certificates and five shares for each $500. of 
certificates. Office—4 East 62nd St., New York 21, N. Y. 

General Radiant Heater Co., Inc. 
May 3 filed 170,000 shares of common stock (par 25¢) 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For plant and warehouse. 
advertising research, working capital, etc. A request to 
withdraw registration statement was filed Oct. 11. 
® Goldfields of California, Inc., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Oct. 9 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Underwriter— 
None at present. Proceeds—For mining equipment, mill- 
ing, exploration and development expenses. Office— 
504 So. Third St., Las Vegas, Nev. 
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Government Employees Corp., Washington, D.C. 
Sept. zo tied 50,0UuU Stiares Of Capltal S.ock par $9), 
to be offered to stockholders of record Oct. 31 on the 
basis of one share for each share held; rights to expire 
Nov. 20. Price—$10 per share. Underwriter—N one. Pro- 
ceeds—For additional capital funds. Business — Auto- 
mobile financing. 


Greenwich Gas Co., Greenwich, Conn. 

Sept. 1 (letter of notitication) 8,000 shares of $1.50 pre- 
ferred stock (no par) and 9,777 shares of common stock 
(no par), to be offered first to stockholders. Price—Of 
preferred, $25 per share, and common $10 per share. 
Underwriter—-F. L. Putnam & Co., Boston, Mass. Pro- 
ceeds—To retire bank loan and for working capital. 

@® Gulf Power Co. (11/13) 

Oct. 13 filed 51,026 shares oi referred stock (par $100), 
of which 11,026 shares are to be offered in exchange, 
share for share, for outstanding $6 preferred stock; the 
remaining 40.000 shares to be offered publicly. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Union Securit:es Corp. 
and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Equitable Se- 
curities Corp.; Lehman Brothers; Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. Proceeds——-To redeem $6 preferred stock, to re- 
pay bank loans and for new construction. Exchange 
Offer—Tentatively scheduled to be made Nov. 14; toa 
expire Nov. 27. Bids—Expected to be opened on Nov. 13. 


@® Gulf States Utilities Co. (11/21) 
Oct. 17 filed 70.003 shares of preferred stock 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; 
Lehman Brothers and Equitable Securities Corp. (joint- 
ly): Union Securities Corp.: First Boston Corp.: Blvth & 
Co., Inc.; Glore. Forgan & Co. and W. C. Langley & Co. 
(jointly); Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and Lee Higgin- 
son Corp. (jointly). Proceeds—For construction program. 
Bids—To be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Nov. 21 at 
The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, Room 
735. 11 Broad St., New York, N. Y. Stockholders to vote 
on approving issue on Nov. 20. 

Hagerstown (Md.) Gas Co. (10/25) 
Sept. 28 filed 32,006 shares of common stock (par $1.25). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Underwriters— 
Harrison & Co., and Waiston, Hoffman & Goodwin, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. Proceeds—To a selling stockholder. 

Haile Mines, Inc. 
Sept. 19 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
capital stock (par 25 cents) offered to stockholders 
of record Sept. 22 on basis of one share for each 14 
shares held; rights to expire Oct. 20. Price—S1.50 wer 
share. Underwriter—-None. Proceeds—For exploration, 
development and mining of various properties located 
principally in Arizona and New Mexico, at present uncer 
lease to the company, or to be acquired. Office—55 
Liberty Street, New York 5, N.Y. 

Hamilton Fire Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
Oct. 2 (letter of notification) 64,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $5). Price—$4.50 per share. Underwriter— 
Jenks, Kirkland & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Proceeds—To 
increase capital and surplus in order to offer additional 
lines of insurance, including automobile casualty and 
liability coverage. 

Hooper Telephone Co., Hooper, Neb. 
Aug. 18 (letter of notification) $30,000 of 3°,°> bonds 
due 1970. Price—In excess of 102%. Underwriter— 
Wachob Bender Corp., Omaha, Neb. Preceeds—To retire 
temporary loans. 
- Hub Loan Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sept. 18 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 18 cents 
cumulative convertible preferred stock (par $2). Price— 
$3.per share. Underwriter—Dansker Brothers & Co., 
Inc¢.. New York City. Proceeds—For working cavital. 

Illinois Power Co., Decatur, Ill. (10 25) 
Oct. 5 filed 150,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $50), and 200.000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be filed by amendment. Underwriters—Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and The First Boston 
Corp. Proceeds—For payment of short term bank loans 
(to amount to $9,000,000 at Oct. 15) and for new con- 
struction. 
@ industrial Coatings Inc., Opa Locka, Fia. 
Oct. 4 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Underwriter— 
Carl J. Bliedung, Washington, D. C. Proceeds—To reduce 
liabilities and to expand company’s roof-prooting and 
industrial coatings plant. Office—2600 Ali Baba Ave., 
O Locka, Fla. 


; Kaiser Steel Corp., Fontana, Calif. (10 24) 
Sept. 29 filed 1,600,000 shares of preferred stock (no 
par) and 800,000 shares of common stock (par $1) to be 
offered in units of one preferred share and one-half 
share of common stock. Price—To be filed bv amend- 
merit (probably at $25 per unit). Underwriter—tThe First 
Boston Corp., New York. Preceeds—From the sale of 
the units, together with $69,000,000 to be received from 
private placement of en issue of first mortgage 33%4% 
bonds due 1970. and $25.000.000 from banks. will be 
used to retire $91,082,990 RFC loans and for expansion 
program. 

Kansas Gas & Electric Co., Wichita, Kan. 
(11/13-11 20) 
Oct. 10 filed 75.000 shares of common stock (no 
45.000 shares of cumulative preferred stock $100). 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probabte bidders 1) for both issues: Blvth & Co., Inc. 


par $100). 


ar) and 









and First Boston Corp. (jointly); Union Securities Corp.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Beane and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; (2) on com- 
mon stock only: Glore, Forgan & Co..; (3) on preferred 
stock only: White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (joint- 
ly); Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Proceeds—To pay con- 
struction costs, amounting to about $19,500,000 through 
1952. Offering—Expected in November, the common on 
the 13th and the preferred on the 20th. 


Kaye-Halbert Corp., Culver City, Calif. 
Oct. 6 by amendment filed 120,000 shares of class A con- 
vertible common stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. 
Underwriter—Sills, Fairman & Harris, Inc., Chicago, III. 
Proceeds—To pay off promissory notes and for working 
capital. 


@® Lexington Trust Fund, New York 

Oct. 18 filed 1,000,C00 shares of capital stock. Under- 
writers—American Trusteed Funds, Inc., sponsor, and 
Corporate Leaders Sales Co., general distributor. 


® Lorain Telephone Co. 

Oct. 5 (letter of notification) 2,830 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$20 per share. Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—203 9th St., 
Lorain, Ohio. 


Louisiana Power & Light Co. 

May 23 filed 90,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100) 
Proceeds—To be used to redeem, at $110 per shart plus 
dividend accruals, the 59,422 shares of outstanding $6 
preferred stock, and for construction and other purposes 
Bids—Received by company up to noon (EDT) on June 
19, but rejected. Three bids were made as follows: 
Union Securities Corp., $100.40 per share with a $4.65 
dividend: Blyth & Co., Inc., and Equitable Securities 
Corp. (jointly), $100.10 with a $4.65 dividend; and W. C. 
Langley & Co. and First Boston Corp. (jointly), $100.30 
with a $5.80 dividend. Statement effective June 12. No 
further decision reached. 


Louisiana Power & Light Co. (11/14) 

Oct. 10 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, due 
Nov. 1, 1980. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. (jointly): Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Lehman 
Brothers (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Harriman, Ripiey 
& Co. .Inc.; Shields & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (joint- 
ly): Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; W. C. Langley & Co., The 
First Boston Corp. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); 
Equitable Securities Corp. Proceeds—For construction 
program. Bids — Expected to be received up to noon 
(EST) on Nov. 14. 

Loven Chemical of California, Newhall, Calif. 
May 31 ‘letter of notification) 282,250 shares of capita) 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Underwriter—Floyd 
A. Allen & Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. Proceeds—To 
buy land, build a plant and equip it to produce so-called 
“impact” plastics Office—244 S. Pine St.. Newhall, Calif 

McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

Sept. 27 filed 40,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—At market (estimated at $35.50 per share) to be 
offered over-the-counter. Underwriter—-Brokers and/or 
dealers may be underwriters. Proceeds—To five selling 
stockholders. 

McKendry-Wallace, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oct. 6 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of 5% non- 
convertible cumulative preferred stock (par $10) and 
40,000 shaves of common stock (par lic) to be offered 
in units of one preferred and two common shares. Price 

$10.02 per unit. Underwriter—None. Proceeds—To 
purchasc showcases and costume jewelry and for oper- 
ating and working capital. Office—681 Seneca Street, 
Buffalo. N. Y. 

Mercantile Acceptance Corp. of California 
Oct. 5 (letter of notification) 1,395 shares of first pre- 
ferred stock, 5% series. Price—At par ($20 per share). 





Underwriter—Guardian Securities Corn. of San Fran- 
cisco. Proceeds—For corporate purposes. Office—333 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Metropolitan Brick, Inc., Canton, Ohio 
Aug. 29 (letter of notification) 50,820 shares of common 
stock offered to common _ stockholders of record 
Sept. 25 at rate of one share for each five shares held; 
rights to expire Oct. 21. Price—At par ($4 per share). 
Underwriter—None. Proceeds—To pay promissory notes 
and for plant improvement. Office—Renkert Bldg., 
Canton. O. 

Middie South Utilities, Inc. 
June 1 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (no par) to 
be offered to preferred stockholders of three subsidiaries 
—Arkansas Power & Light Co., Louisiana Power & Light 
Co. and Mississippi Power & Light Co. Underwriter— 
Equitable Securities Corp will serve as “dealer-man- 
ager.” (See also listings of Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Mississippi companies elsewhere in these columns.) 

Middlesex Water Co., Newark, N. J. 
Feb. 9 letter of notification) 5,200 shares of common 
stock offered to common stockholders at $50 per share 
on a one-for-five basis. Underwriter—Clark, Dodge & 
Co. Proceeds—To pay notes and for additional working 
ranital Tndefinitelv postponed. 
@® Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 
Oct. 16 1 
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NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


October 23, 1950 


Monarch Radio & Television Corp._______ Common 
U. S. Manganese Corp._-_------ ___Debs. & Common 


October 24, 1950 


Brunner Manufacturing Co.___-_________ Common 
California Electric Power Co., 

10:30 am. (B62)... .. __._._Bonds & Debentures 
Kaiser Steel Corp._----- __Preferred & Common 
Northern States Power Co., 

10:38 am. (CST)....... = 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.__-_ 


October 25, 1950 


Hagerstown Gas Co.___-------- __... Common 
femnois Power (0.................. __Preferred 
Wabash RR., noon (EST)______-__Equip. Trust Ctfs. 


October 26, 1950 
Copeland Refrigeration Corp.____________Common 


October 30, 1950 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co., 
ii am. (ie )~.«.... - __Bonds & Debs. 


October 31, 1950 


__Preferred 
__Pfd. & Com. 


Montana Power Co...............- __Debentures 
Niagara Mohawk Power Corp.-_-_- ____._._ Bonds 
November 1, 1950 
West Coast Telephone Co._______________Common 
November 13, 1950 
Atlantic City Electric Co.. __._._Bonds 
Gulf Power Co.______--- __Preferred 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co.- _._Common 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., 
Ao Oe TO ae a a cmos nacen Bonds 


November 14, 1950 


Louisiana Power & Light Co., noon (EST)___Bonds 

Norris Stamping & Mfg. Co. ._.Common 

Wisconsin Public Service Corp.______------- Bonds 
November 20, 1950 

Kansas Gas & Electric Co.______-_-- _.Preferred 


November 21, 1950 
Gulf States Utilities Co., 11 a.m. (EST)__Preferred 


November 28, 1950 
Central Power & Light Co. 

November 29, 1950 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR. Equip. Trust Ctfs. 


December 4, 1950 


__Bonds 


Minnesota Power & Light Co. Common 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. ___ Bonds 
December 11, 1950 
Carolina Power & Light Co. ___ Bonds 


December 12, 1950 


Metropolitan Edison Co. Bonds & Pfd. 











Bids—Expected to be opened at 11 a.m. (EST) on Nov. 
13 at office of company, 415 Clifford St., Detroit, Mich. 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. (10/30) 
Oct. 2 filed $27,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series 
due 1975, and $6,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
Nov. 1, 1970. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.: Glore, Forgan & Co. and Lehman Brothers (joint- 
ly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co.; Otis 
& Co.; Smith, Barney & Co., Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly). Proceeds — From sale of 
bonds and debentures, together with $3,000,000 to be re- 
ceived from sale of new common stock to American 
Natural Gas Co., the parent, will be used to pay off $13,- 
334,000 outstanding 412% first mortgage bonds due 1967 
and $4,050,000 of 2°4%-3% serial notes and $6,100,000 of 
bank loan notes; to retire $2,000,000 of 7% cumulative 
preferred stock, series A (par $100); and for construction 
program. Bids—To be opened at 11 a.m. (EST) on Oct. 
30 at office of parent, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
® Mines Management, Inc., Wallace, Idaho 
Oct. 9 (letter of notification) 408,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—35 cents per share. Underwriter—Louis 
Payne of Tucson, Ariz. Proceeds—To explore and de- 
velop mines. Office—507 Bank St., Wallace, Ida. 

Mission Appliance Corp., Hawthorne, Calif. 
July 24 filed 50,000 shares of 6% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock. Price—At par ($20 per share). Under- 
writer—Lester & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Proceeds—To 
retire bank loans and install machinery and equipmert 
in a proposed new plant to be located east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Business—Manufacturer of gas and electric 
water and space heaters. 

Mississippi Power & Light Co. 
May 23 filed 85,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par 100). Proceeds—To be used to redeem at $110 per 
share plus dividends, the outstanding 44,476 shares of $6 
preferred stock and for construction and other corpo- 
rate purposes. Bids—Received by company up to noon 
(EDT) on June 19 but rejected. Four bids were made 
as follows: Union Securities Corp., $100.10 per share 
with a $4.80 dividend; Lehman Brothers, $100.551 witb 
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a $4.85 div.; W. C. Langley & Co. and First Bostom Corp. 
(jointly), $100.30 with a $4.90 dividend; and Blyth & Co., 
Inc., Equitable Securities Corp., Shields & Co., White, 
Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly), $100.19 
with a $4.90 dividend. Statement effective June 12. No 
further decision reached. 


@® Molasses Processing Co., Oxnard, Calif. 

Oct. 9 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
stock, of which 500 shares aie to be issued to Earl O. Sar- 
gent, President and Patent Licensor, and 500 shares are 
to be offered publicly. Price—$100 per share. Under- 
writer — None. Proceeds — To lease plant and to com- 
mence production of processed animal feed. Office—309 
South “A” St., Oxnard, Calif. 

Monarch Radio & Television Corp. (10/23) 
Sept. 8 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par 5 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Under- 
writer—George J. Martin Co., New York. Purpose— 
For expansion and working capital. Office—2430 At- 
lantic Avenue, Brooklyn 7, N. Y. Expected next week. 


Montana Power Co. (10/31) 

Sept. 25 filed $10,000,000 of 25-year sinking fund deben- 
tures due Oct. 1, 1975. Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co.: Union Securities Corp.;: Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly): White, Weld & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and 
for expansion and extension of gas and electric proper- 
ties. 


Morris Plan of America, New York 

Sept, 21 filed 389,449 shares of common stock (par $5), 
offered to common stockholders of record Oct. 19 at rate 
of one share for each four shares held, with an over- 
subscription privilege; rights expire on Nov. 14. Price— 
At par. Underwriter—None. Proceeds—To invest pro- 
ceeds in its wholly-owned subsidiary, National Industrial 
Credit Corp., which will use the funds to discharge an 
indebtedness to American General Corp. 


Multnomah Plywood Corp., Portland, Ore. 
Sept. 18 filed 160 shares of common stock. Price—At 
par ($2,500 per share). Underwriter—None. Proceeds— 
For costs involved in completion and expansion of plant 
and for working capitai. 


Nash-Finch Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sept. 11 (letter of notification) 3.000 shares of common 
stock. Price—From $17 to $20 per share. Underwriter— 
J. M. Dain & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Proceeds—To 
Finch Investment Co. 


Nepera Chemical Co. 
Sept. 28 filed 490,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Price—To be filed by amendment (probably around 
$12.75 per share). Underwriter—Reynolds & Co., New 
York. Proceeds—To five selling stockholders. Business 
Production of Anahist and other pharmaceuticals. 
Statement has been withdrawn. 


New Bedford Gas & Edison Light Co. 

Sept. 14 filed $3,750,000 of 25-year 2%%% notes, series B, 
due Oct. 1, 1975. Underwriter—Awarded to The First 
Boston Corp. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly) on 
Oct. 17 on their bid of 101.359. To be reoffered at 101.875 
to yield approximately 2.77%. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans and for construction program. Statement effective 
Oct. 5. 


New Bedford Gas & Edison Light Co. 
Sept. 14 filed 10,631 shares of common stock (par $25) 
to be offered to common stockholders of record June 14. 
1950 on basis of one share for each 25 shares then held. 
New England Gas & Electric Association (owner of 
97.37% of the outstanding stock) proposes to purchase 
any shares not subscribed for by others. Price—$67.50 
per share. Proceeds — To finance property additions. 
Statement effective Oct. 5. 
@ New Jersey Realty Title Insurance Co. 
Oct. 12 (letter of notification) 125,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $1) to be offered to stockholders of record 
Oct. 2. 1950, on basis of one share for each two shares 
held: rights expire Nov. 15. Price—$2 per share. Under- 
writer—-None. Proceeds—To be added to capital funds 
of company and invested in investments. Office—830 
Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. (10/31) 
Oct. 4 filed $40,000,000 of general mortgage bonds, due 
Oct. 1, 1980. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; First 
Boston Corp. Proceeds—To pay off $20,000,000 of bank 
loans, to refund $15,689,000 of Niagara Falls Power Co 
first and refunding mortgage bonds, 342% series due 
1966 (latter dependent upon approval of merger of two 
companies by SEC and FPC), and for construction, addi- 
tions and betterments. 

Norris Oil Co., Ventura, Calif. 


Oct. 4 (letter of notification) 675 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$4.50 per share. Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds—To Halvern L. Norris, a director, who 


is the selling stockholder. Office—182 W. Ramona St., 


Ventura, Calif. 

Northern Illinois Coal Corp., Chicago 
May 10 (letter of notification) up to 2,000 shares of 
common stock (no par) to be sold at the market price 
(between $20 and $22 per share) by T. Howard Green, 
a Vice-President of the company, Underwriter—Faroll 
& Co., Rogers & Tracy and Shields & Co., Chicago. 


Northern Illinois Corp., DeKalb, Ill. 
Oct. 2 (letter of notification) 7,200 shares of $1.50 cumu- °* 
lative preferred stock (no par) to be offered in exchange 
for 7.200 shares of 5% cumulative preferred stock of 
Friendly Finance Corp. on a share for share basis. Pur- 
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pose—To acquire additional control of latter, of which 
Northern Illinois Corp. now owns 96% of the outstand- 
ing common stock. 


Northern States Power Co. (10/24) 
Sept. 27 filed 175,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (no par). Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders—Lehman Broth- 
ers and Riter & Co. (jointly); Smith, Barney & Co. 
Proceeds—For new construction. Bids—To be received 
up to 10:30 a.m. (CST) on Oct. 24 by company at Room 
1100. 231 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Statement effec- 
tive Oct. 13 
Ohio Edison Co., Akron, Ohio 

Sept. 15 filed 396,571 additional shares of common stock 
(par $8) being offered to common stockholders of record 
Oct. 11, 1950 at rate of one share for each 10 shares held, 
with an oversubscription privilege; rights to expire on 
Oct. 30. 1950. Price—$28 per share. Underwriters— 
Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. Proceeds 
—For construction program and to increase investment 
in common stock of Pennsylvania Power Co., a subsidi- 
ary. Statement effective Oct. 4; amendment effective 
Oct. 12. 


® Parks Aircraft Sales & Service, Inc. 

Oct. 9 (letter of notification) 13,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (approximately $2 per 
share. Underwriters—G. H. Walker & Co. and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Proceeds—-To J. Will 
Young, a selling stockhodler. 


® Penton Publishing Co., Cleveland, O. 

Oct. 17 filed 80,0600 shares of $1.50 convertible class A 
stock (par $25), to be offered to holders of presently 
outstanding 7% preferred stock on basis of 5'» shares of 
new class A stock in exchange for each share of 7% 
preferred, Underwriter—Maynard H. Murch & Co., 
Cleveland, O. 


Quaker City Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 

Aug. 2 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $20) to be offered on a one-for-four basis to 
stockholders of record Oct. 20, 1950, with the rights 
expiring Dec. 4, 1950. Price—$25 per share. Under- 
writer — Unsubscribed shares to be offered publicly 
through Burton, Cluett and Dana, 120 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
226 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Ramie Products Corp. 
Sept. 21 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Underwriter— 
Smith, Talbott & Sharpe, Pittsburgh, Pa. Proceeds— 
For purchase of additional machinery and equipment and 
working capital. Office—507 Liberty Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 


Reliance Electrical & Engineering Co. 
Sept. 26 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5) to be sold to employees under an Em- 
ployees Stock Option Plan. Price—At the market, less a 
discount. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—1088 
Ivanhoe Road, N. E., Cleveland, O. 


Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Corp. 
June 29 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par $10) 
being offered to stockholders at rate of one new share 
for each four held on Oct. 13; rights to expore Oct. 31. 
Price—$11.50 per share. Underwriter—-The First Boston 
Corp., New York. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses, including construction and repayment of a loan. 


® Rockland Valley Oil Co., Inc., Idaho Falls, Ida. 
Oct. 6 (letter of notification) 7,500,000 shares of common 
Capital stock. Price—2 cents per share. Underwriter 

None. Proceeds—To prospect for oil and gas in Yellow- 
stone County. Office—845 E. 14th St., Idaho Falls. Ida. 


Seneca Oil Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
April 27 (letter of notification) 225,782 shares of class A 
stock (par 50¢). Price—$1.25 per share. Underwriter— 
Genesee Valley Securities Co., Rochester, N. Y. Proceeds 
—To acquire properties and for working canital 


Shirlington Cooperative Department Store, Inc. 
Oct. 4 (letter of notification) 6.000 snares o1 common 
stock. Price—At par ($50 per share). Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds — To liquidate indebtedness and for 
working capital. Office—4025 S. 28th St.. Arlington, Va. 

Sierra Pacific Power Co. 

Sept. 1 filed 24,716 shares of common stock (par $15), 
being offered pro rata to preferred and common stock- 
holders of record Oct. 3 on basis of one share for each 
six preferred shares and one share for each 12 com- 
mcn shares held; rights to expire Oct. 20. Underwriters 
—Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and Dean Witter 
& Co. Price—$21 per share. Proceeds—To pay bank 


loans and to finanee new construction. Statement ef- 
fective Sept. 25. 


Simmel-Meservey Television Productions, Inc. 
June 29 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Underwriter— 
Koellmer & Gunther, Newark, N. J. Proceeds—To com- 
plete films in progress and for general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—321 So. Beverly Drive, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Statement to be withdrawn. 


Southern Airways, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 
Oct. 2 (letter of notification) 35,7662 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($3 per share). Underwriter—None. 
Proceeds — To activate airline routes covered by CAB 
certificate No. 98. Office—Municipal Airport, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Southern Co. 
July 28 filed 818,415 shares of common stock (par $5) 
offered in exchange for 545,610 shares of common stock 
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of Birmingham Electric Co. on a 1'2-for-1 basis. No un- 
derwriter. Offer to expire on Oct. 20 (extended from 
Sept. 22). Statement effective Aug. 29. 


Southern Discount Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Sept. 18 (letter of notification) $191,500 of 5% subordin- 
ated debentures, series E. Price—At par. Underwriter— 
For $100,000 of debentures, Allen & Co., Lakeland, Fla. 
Proceeds—To reduce bank loans and for working capi- 
tal. Office—220 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., Houston, Tex. 
Aug. 28 filed 133,334 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be issued in exchange for 80,000 shares of common stock 
of Sterling Oil & Gas Co., and for 10-year subscription 
warrants to purchase 133,333 shares of Sterling common 
stock. The rate of exchange is as follows: 14% shares of 
Tennessee stock for each Sterling share; and one-fifth 
Tennessee share for each warrant. Offer to expire Nov. 
6, unless extended. Exchange Agent—The National Bank 
of Commerce of Houston, Texas. Statement effective 
Sept. 22. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. (10/24) 
Oct. 10 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (par $5) 
and 100,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100). Price—To be filed by amendment. Underwriter— 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and White, Weld & Co.. 
New York. Proceeds—For expansion program. Offering 
—Expected about Oct. 24. 


Thermal Research & Engineering Corp. 
Oct. 4 (letter of notification) 34,155 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered to common stockholders, on 
basis of one share for each four shares held. Price—$3 
per share. Underwriter—None. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion and working capital. Office—1218 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tide Water Power Co. 
Sept. 27 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be filed by amendment. Underwriters—Union 
Securities Corp. and W. C. Langley & Co. Proceeds— 
For construction program. 


Union Investment Co. of Detroit 
Sept. 11 filed 55,865 shares of common stock (par $4), 
offered to common stockholders of record Oct. 6 at 
the rate of one share for each three shares held, with 
oversubscription privilege; rights to expire on Oct. 23. 
Price—$7.75 per share. Underwriter—McDonald-Moore 
Co., Detroit. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. 
Statement effective Oct. 6. 


Union Telephone Co., Blair, Neb. 
Sept. 25 (letter of notification) $100,000 of first mortgage 
334% bonds. Price—At 103%. Underwriter—Wachob- 
Bender Corp., Omaha, Neb. Proceeds—For dial conver- 
sion, to retire outstanding bonds and for other corporate 
purposes. 


® U. S. Manganese Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. (10/23) 
Oct. 9 (letter of notification) $150,000 of 10-year 6% 
sinking fund debentures (3% fixed and 3% contingent 
interest) and 15,000 shares of common stock (par $1), 
to be offered in units of $100 of debentures and 10 shares 
of common stock. Price—$100 per unit. Underwriter— 
Greenfield & Co., Inc., New York. Proeceeds—To expand 
milling facilities. Office — 601 Heard Bldg., Phoenix, 
Ariz, Offering—To be made next week. 


® Utah-Idaho Petroleum & Mfg. Co., 

Oct. 9 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, Price—25 cents per share. Pnderwriter— 
None. Proceeds—For manufacturing and distribution of 
invention. Office—205 Carlson Bldg., Pocatello, Ida. 


@® West Coast Telephone Co., Everett, Wash. 
(11/1) 

Oct. 12 filed 40,000 shares of common stock 
Price—To be filed by amendment. Underwriter—Blyth 
& Co., Inc. Proceeds—From sale of stock and proposed 
sale of $1,000.000 first mortgage 3% bonds at 100 are to 
be used to retire bank loans incurred in acquisition of 
Telephone Service Co., for advances to said company to 
complete its 1950 construction program, and for exten- 
sions, additions and improvements to its own properties 
and those of West Coast Telephone Co., a subsidiary 
and of Telephone Service Co. 


Western Natural Gas Co., Houston, Tex. 
Oct. 10 filed (amendment) 104,495 shares of common 
stock (par $1) offered to common steckholders of record 
Oct. 13, on basis of one share for each ten shares held, 
with an oversubscription privilege; rights expire Oct. 27. 
Price—$15.75 per share. Underwriter—White, Weld & 
Co. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and for general 
corporate purposes. Statement effective Oct. 13. 


@® Wisconsin Public Service Corp. (11/14) 
Oct. 16 filed $4,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due Nov. 
1, 1980. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: 
First Boston Corp, and Robert W. Baird & Co. (jointly): 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Union Securities Corp.; Equit- 
able Securities Corp.; Otis & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce. 
Fenner & Beane; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler: A. G. Becker 
& Co.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Harris, Hall & Co. 
(Inc.) Proceeds—From sale of bonds, plus $2,250,000 to 
be received from sale of stock at par to Standard Gas 
& Electric Co., will be used to repay $3,300.00 of bank 
loans and to finance construction program. Expected in 
November. 

Woodland Chemical Corp., New York 
Sept. 28 (letter of notification) 240.000 shares (par 10 
cents). Price—$1 per share. Underwriter—To be named 
by amendment. Proceeds—For merchandising and ad- 
vertising program and working capital. Business — 
Manufacturers of toiletries. Office—69 West 46th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


(Mich. ) 


(par $20). 


... Thursday, October 19, 1950 


Prospective Offerings 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Sept. 20 it was announced stockholders will vote Nov. 
15 on approving a new issue of not to exceed $435,000,- 
000 of convertible debentures (to be offered to stock- 
holders) and an increase in authorized capital stock from 
35,000,000 to 45,000,000 shares, 3,000,000 shares of the 
additional stock to be offered to employees of the com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. Financing expected some time 
during the first six months of 1951. Preeeeds—For ex- 
pansion program. 


Carolina Power & Light Co. (12/11) 

Oct. 3 it was reported that this company will be in the 
market, probably in December, with an offering of $15,- 
000,000 of new bonds. Previous debt financing placed 
privately. If competitive, probable bidders are: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; W. C. Langley & Co. and First Boston 
Corp. (jointly): Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Lehman Broth- 
ers: Equitable Securities Corp. Proceeds will be used 
for expansion program. 


@® Central Power & Light Co. (11/28) 

Oct. 11 it was stated that the company planned to issue 
and sell in November an issue of $10,000,000 of new first 
mortgage bonds or debentures. Underwriters — To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Union Securities Corp.; The 
First Boston Corp., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Salomon 
3ros. & Hutzler (jointly). Proceeds—For construction 
program. 


Cleveland Electric Iluminating Co. 
Aug. 1 it was reported that company this fall may issue 
and sell an issue of preferred stock, of which 495,011 
shares of no par value are presently available, stock- 
holders on April 25 having increased the authorized 
amount to 750,000 shares from 500,000 shares. The pro- 
ceeds are to be used for construction program. Probable 
underwriter: Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. if negotiated sale. 


Colorado Fuel & tron Corp. 
Sept. 22 it was announced company has purchased a 175- 
acre tract of land adjoining its Wickwire Spencer Steel 
division plant at Buffalo, N. Y., for the purpose of ex- 
pansion. Traditional underwriter: Allen & Co., New York, 

Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
May 15, Ralph H. Tapscott, Chairman, said the company 
will require approximately $90,000,000 of “new money” 
through the sale of securities. No permanent financing is 
contemplated before this fall, however, and current ex- 
penditures are being financed by short-term loans, of 
which $16,000,000 are now outstanding. It is anticipated 
that $257,000,000 will be needed for the construction pro- 
gram over the next four years. Probable bidders: Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; First 
Boston Corp. 

Consolidated Lobster Co., Inc. 
Aug. 11 it was stated that company plans to offer addi- 
tional capital stock (no par) for subscription by stock- 
holders. At April 30, 1950 there were outstanding 34,- 
393 shares out of 47,000 shares authorized. 
@® Davidson Bros., Inc. 
Oct. 16 stockholders were to vote to waive their pre- 
emptive rights to subscribe for 300,000 shares of common 
stock which are authorized but unissued. It is planned 
that the company will publicly offer not in excess of 
200,000 shares and sell to its employees not over 100,000 
shares. Proceeds—Will be used for working capital. 

Dostal Foundry & Machine Co. 
Sept. 12 it was reported company plans to sell in mid- 
October 84,000 shares of common stock. Underwriters— 
Smith, Hague & Co.; George McDowell & Co.: and R. H. 
Johnson & Co. 

Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates 
Sept. 7 SEC authorized Koppers Co., Inc., to acquire 
563,347 382/1,000 shares of new common stock of Eastern 
Gas (21.8%), pursuant to latter’s plan of recapitalization, 
subject to the condition that Koppers sever its relation- 
ship with Eastern and its subsidiaries by disposing of all 
shares of the new common stock of Eastern. Sale report- 
ed not imminent. Latter’s financial adviser is The First 
Boston Corp. 

El Paso Electric Co. 
Sept. 19, F. C. Womack, President, announced company 
plans to sell $4,500,000 of first mortgage bonds. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
and Beane; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co.; Equitable Securities Corp. Preceeds—To redeem 
$1,000,000 of 342% bonds due 1978 and for construction 
program. Offering—Expected in November. 

Eureka Williams Corp. 
Oct. 4 it was announced stockholders will vote Oct. 31 
on increasing authorized common stock (par $5) from 
600,000 shares to 1,000,000 shares so that company may 
be in a position “to act promptly by broadening the 
scope of business and operations.” Traditional under- 
writers: Hornblower & Weeks and Kebbon, McCormick 
& Co. 

Facsimile & Electronics, Inc. 
Oct. 2 stockholders of this company (formerly Finch 
Telecommunications, Inc.) voted to create an authorized 
issue of 400,000 shares of class A convertible stock (par 
$1), all or part of which are to be publicly offered in the 
near future. Priee—$2.50 per share. Underwriter—Gra- 
ham, Ross & Co., Inc., New York. Proceeds—To repay 
indebtedness to RFC and for working capital. 












Florida Power & Light Co. 
June 9 stockholders approved creation of 50,000 shares 
of $4.50 cumulative preferred stock (par $100). These 
shares are soon expected to be offered to finance part of 
construction program which is expected to require ap- 
proximately $25,000,000 new capital through 1952. 


Georgia Natural Gas Co., Albany, Ga. 
Aug. 2 filed new application with FPC for authority to 
construct a 335-mile pipeline system in Georgia and 
Florida to cost about $5,100,000, which would be fi- 
nanced through issuance of first mortgage pipe-line 
bonds and the sale of common stock. Previous appli- 
cation was withdrawn. 


Georgia Power Co. 
Sept. 14 it was learned that company has discussed with 
the SEC the possibility of refunding its 433,869 shares 
of $6 cumulative preferred stock and 14,570 shares of $5 
cumulative preferred stock with a new lower cost issue. 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc.; First Boston Corp.; 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 


@ Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. 

Oct. 13 it was reported that company plans issuance 
and sale of 40,000 shares of preferred stock (par $50). 
Price—To be filed by amendment. Underwriters—Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis; Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp.; and Mitchum, Tully & Co. Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. 


Illinois Power Co. 
Oct. 5, it was announced that company plans $30,000,000 
of new, future financing (in addition to the sale of 150,- 
000 shares of cumulative preferred stock, par $50, and 
200,000 shares of common stock no par value, filed 
with SEC on Oct. 5—see above), in order to finance, in 
part, its construction program for the next three years. 


iowa Southern Utilities Co. 
April 26 company said to plan sale of first mortgage 
bonds to finance part of its $3,200,000 construction pro- 
gram for 1950. Probable underwriter: The First Boston 
Corp. 


Johansen Brothers Shoe Co. 
Oct. 25 stockholders will vote on proposal to issue and 
sell $350,000 of 4% sinking fund debentures due 1960. 
Proceeds to retire outstanding 312% debentures and for 
other corporate purposes. Traditional underwriter: Stifel, 
Nicolaus & Co. 


@ Kansas Gas & Electric Co. 

Oct. 10 it was announced that proposed sale of $5,000,000 
first mortgage bonds, which had tentatively been sched- 
uled for Nov. 27, has now been deferred, probably until 
1951. Underwriters — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and First Boston Corp. (jointly); Union 
Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
and Kidder, Peabody & Co, (jointly). Preceeds — For 
construction program. (See also registration of common 
and preferred stocks above). 


Metropolitan Edison Co. (12/12) 

Oct. 9 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
in December $5,250,000 of new first mortgage bonds and 
20,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). Proceeds 
would be applied toward the retirement at maturity of 
approximately $1,250,000 of 5% non-callable (assumed) 
bonds of York Haven Water & Power Co., and the bal- 
ance toward expansion program. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
(1) For bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston 
Corp,; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.: Drexel & Co:: 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.: Kidder, Peabody & Co.; White, Weld 
& Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. and Union Securities 
Corp. (jointly): Lehman Brothers. (2) For preferred: 
Drexel & Co.: Smith Barney & Co. and Goldman, Sachs 
& Co. (jointly): Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.: Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Glore. Forgan & Co. and W. C. Langeley 
& Co. (jointly). Registration—Expected to be filed about 
Nov. 1. 


@ Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 


Aug. 7 it was announced company contemplates sale 


in 1951 of about $10.000,000 of preferred stock (in addi- 
tion to $20,000,000 of bonds filed Oct. 16 with SEC and 
428,574 shares of common stock to be sold to parent 
American Natural Gas Co.). Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: White 
Weld & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly): Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly Pras eeds 


For construction program. 


Michigan-Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. 
July 25 company received SEC authority to borrow 
more than $20.000.000 from banks. A permanent financ- 
ing program provides for the elimination of these bank 


not 


loans prior *o their maturity, July 1, 1951, and such pro- 
sram will include the issuance and sale of $12.000,000 
additional bonds and $3,000.000 of additional common 
stock (latter to American Natural Gas Co., the parent) 
Previous debt financing was placed privately. If com- 
petitive probable bidders may include Harrimon Ripley 


Inc. 


& Co.. 
MidSouth Gas Co. 


July 31 it was announced that this newly organized 
company may issue and sell publicly $2,800,000 of com- 
mon stock and place privately with institutional investors 
$6.900.000 of 20-year 358% first mortgage bonds, the 
proceeds to be used in connection with the acquisition 
of the gas distribution properties of Arkansas Power & 
Light Co., which was authorized by SEC on Sept. 7. 
itially it is planned to sell $800,000 stock and 
1.500.000 of bonds. Underwriter for Stock—Equitable 
ecurities Corp., T. J. Raney & Sons and Womeldorff & 


ay. -_- am. 


Mine es 
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Minnesota Power & Light Co. (12/4) 
Oct. 3 company announced it plans to issue and sell early 
in December, 150,000 additional shares of common stock. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., 
Inc. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. and Merrill Lynch 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Kidder, Peabody 2% 


Co.; Lehman Brothers. Proceeds for construction pro- 
gram. Bids—Expected to be received up to noon (EST) 
on Dec. 4. Registration with SEC planned for Nov. 1. 


Mississippi River Fuel Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
Oct. 4 it was announced that plans to finance the instal- 
lation of additional compressor units on the company’s 
pipeline system in Arkansas and Missouri will be sup- 
plued later. The estimated cost of the new facilities is 
$5,500,000. Previous bond financing was arranged for 
privately through Union Securities Corp., who also acted 
as underwriter for a common stock issue in April of this 
year. 


@® Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR. (11/29) 

Oct. 16 it was reported company is planning ot issue $5,- 
700,000 of equipment trust certificates. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; 
Lehman Brothers; Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.); R. W. Press- 
prich & Co. 

® Montana-Dakota Utilities Co. 

Oct. 11 company asked FPC for authority to issue $2,- 
800,000 of 242% promissory notes to banks to provide 
funds for its expansion program. These notes, together 
with $3,000,000 of notes authorized by FPC last May, are 
to be refunded by permanent financing before April 1, 
1951. 


Mountain Fuel Supply Co. of Utah 
June 6 company announced plans to create a new firm 
to take over its exploration and development of natural 
gas and oil operations. It will be financed, in part, 
through public sale by the new unit of 1,000,000 shares of 
capital stock (par $8). Financing plan submitted by First 
Boston Corp. Expected this Fall. 


New England Power Co. 
April 24 it was estimated that about $37,000,000 new 
financing will be required to pay construction costs 
estimated at $40,000,000 for 1950 to 1952. Present plans 
are to issue this Fall $10,000,000 bonds and 70,000 to 80,- 
000 shares of preferred stock. Probable bidders: (1) For 
bonds—Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. (2) for bonds and pre- 


ferred: Harriman Ripley & Co. c.; Lehman Brothers; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; First Boston Corp.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; (3) for preferred: 


W.C. Langley & Co. 


New Hampshire Electric Co. 

Sept. 7 company applied for authority to issue 15,000 
shares of $4.50 preferred stock (par $100) and 140,000 
shares of common stock (no par) which are to be ex- 
changed for presently outstanding 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par) held by New England Gas & Electric 
Association. Latter plans to dispose of this investment 
prior to Sept. 1, 1951. 


Norris Stamping & Mfg. Co. (11/14) 
Oct. 9, it was reported that early registration with SEC 
is expected of about 190,000 shares of common stock. 
Underwriters—William R. Staats Co. and A. C. Allyn & 
Co. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. 


North American Car Corp. 
Aug. 15 it was reported that the company is to issue and 
sell publicly not exceeding 40,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Probable underwriter: Glore, Forgan 
& Co., New York. The proceeds are to be used for car 
rebuilding program. 


North Penn Gas Co. 
Sept. 25 it was announced company plans permanent 
financing following merger of the Pennsylvania sub- 
sidiaries of Pennsylvania Gas & Electric Corp., the 
parent. Proceeds—To retire, in part, proposed bank loans 
of $3,000,000. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 
Sept. 28 a plan was filed with the SEC, which provides, 
in part, for the refunding of the outstanding $6,500,000 
514% cumulative preferred stock (par $100) with an 
equal par amount of preferred stock having a lower 
dividend rate “as soon as the transaction becomes eco- 
nomically sound,” and to finance part of the company’s 
construction program by the issuance and sale of addi- 


tional common stock. Stockholders will vote early in 
November on changing each of the 1,076,900 shares of 
$20 common stock now outstanding to two shares of 


common stock, $10 par each; and on changing the 825,000 
shares of authorized but unallotted shares, $20 par, of 
4% cumulative preferred stock to 165,000 shares of $100 
par cumulative preferred stock. Probable underw 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. 

Oct. 4 company was reported to be planning the issuance 
early next year of about $10,000,000 new bonds. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co, Inc.: Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Union Se- 
curities Corp. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly): Equit- 
able Securities Corp.: The First Boston Corp.: Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.: Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Proceeds are 
to be used to finance construction program. 


riiers 


Potomac Edison Co. 
Sept. 20 it was announced company has decided to speed 
up an expansion program, which, it is estimated, will 
cost $10,000,000. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
April 17 stockholders approved the issuance of $90,- 
000,000 new bonds for the purpose of refunding $50,C00- 
000 3%% bonds due 1965; $10,000,000 344% bonds due 
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1968; $15,000,000 3% bonds due 1970 and $15,000,000 
bonds due 1972, Probable bidders: Halsey Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); First 
Boston Corp. 


Roosevelt Mills, Inc., Manchester, Conn. 
July 20 company was reported to be negotiating with a 
group of underwriters for a public stock offering of 
about $150,000 of additional capital stock at $1 or $2 
per share. There are presently outstanding 1,381 shares 
of stock. which are closely held. 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 

July 31 it was reported that the company’s origina) plan 
to issue between $8,000,000 and $10,000,000 of bonds 
late this year may be changed to preferred stock, de- 
pending upon market conditions. If negotiated, Blyth & 
Co., Inc., may handle financing. If competitive, prebable 
bidders are: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lehman Brothers and 
Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); First Boston Corp.; White, 
Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Union Securities Corp.; Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler. Proceeds would go toward con- 
struction program. 


Smith, Kline & French Laboratories. 

Sept. 13 stockholders increased authorized common stock 
from 1,000,000 shares (no par) to 2,000,000 shares 
(par $1). Following split up of present outstanding 
807,295 shares on.a two-for-one basis, there will remain 
unissued 385,410 shares of the new stock. The directors 
were empowered to issue all or part of the latter shares 
at any time. 


South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. 

Aug. 17, S. C. McMeekin, President, said the company 
expects to issue and sell later this year $3,000,090 of 
new bonds (in addition to private placement of $3,000,000 
of 4.60% cumulative preferred stock, par $50), the pro- 
ceeds to finance construction program. Probable bid- 
ders for bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp. and Lehman Brothers (jointly); Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Union Securities Corp. 


South Georgia Natural Gas Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Aug. 23 company applied with FPC an amended applica- 
tion for authority to build a 526.9 miles pipe line in 
Georgia and Florida which, it is estimated, will cost be- 
tween $10,500,000 and $12,080,000 to be financed by sale 
of first mortgage bonds and the issuance of junior s@cur- 
ities. Probable underwriter: Courts & Co. 


Southern California Petroleum Corp. 
Sept. 1, Tyler F. Woodward, President, announced that 
stockholders should be given the opportunity of subscrib- 
ing for additional capital stock, the proceeds to be used 
to develop the company’s Cuyama Valley holdings. The 
offering would be underwritten. 


Southern California Edison Co. 

Sept. 27, W. C. Mullendore, President, announced that 
company will have to raise $50,000,000 in new capital 
within the next 18 months to finance its 1951 construc- 
tion program. Total financing may involve $55,000,000 
in new bonds. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Coa. 
Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and 
Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.) (jointly); Shields & Co. 


Southern Natural Gas Co. 

July 31 it was reported proposed financing on a pcima- 
nent basis has been increased from $10,000,000 to $24,- 
000,000 first mortgage bonds, although company may 
decide to take this in two pieces, viz: $10,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000 initially and the balance later on. On June 21 
SEC approved temporary bank borrowings of up to $20,- 
000,000 to mature July 1, 1951, the proceeds to be used 
for construction program which is estimated to cost 
$32,520,000 for 1950-1951. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabcdy 
& Co. (jointly); First Boston Corp. 


@® Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. (12/4) 

Oct. 11 it was reported that this company is planning 
sale and issuance early in December of $6,000,000 new 
first mortgage bonds, series D. Underwriters—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bicders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Huizle:, and 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; 
Equitable Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co. anc Kid- 


der, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Otis & Co. (Inc.): Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Union Securities 
Corp. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. Preceeds-—For 


construction program. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
Oct. 9 it was announced company plans to raise approxi- 
mately $40,000,000 of equity money, which would be sup- 
plemented by approximately $70,000,000 of first mortgage 
pipe line bonds (latter may be placed privately). Under- 


writer—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. Proceeds— 
For expansion program. Increase in Capitalizaiion— 
Stockholders will vote Nov. 3 on authorizing 600,000 


shares of preferred stock (par $100) and to increase the 
common stock from 6,000,000 to 7,500,000 shares. 

Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 
Sept. 15 company applied to the FPC for authority to 
construct approximately 72 miles of new line in Texas 


at an estimated cost of $11,581,800. It is planned to issue 
first mortgage .bonds for 75% of the required capital 
nA ¢ 


and to raise the remaining 25% through the sale.of com- 
mon stock. Probable underwriters-—- White, Weld. & Ca 
and Glore, Forgan & Co. 

Toledo Edison Co. 
May 9 it was announced that the company plans to issue 
and sell $7,500,000 additional first mortgage bonds in 
December, 1950, and probably additional common stock 
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sometime during 1951, the proceeds to be used to com- 
plete expansion program. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; W. C. Langley & Co.; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., White, Weld & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane (jointly); First Boston Corp. and Glore, 
Forgan & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers, Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc., Bear, Stearns & Co. and Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co. (jointly); Smith, Barney & Co.; 
Union Securities Corp. 


United Gas Corp. 
Oct. 6 it was reported company will probably sell be- 
tween $100,000,000 and $125,000,000 of new bonds before 
end of this year, the proceeds to be used to finance con- 
struction of 1,130 miles of pipe line, which, it is estimated 
will cost approximately $115,000,000. 


United Gas Pipe Line Co. 
July 25 filed with FPC for authority to build 1,130 miles 
of new lines in Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi at a 
cost of about $110,000,000, including new facilities. It is 
probable that the bulk of this new capital will be raised 
through the public sale of new securities. 


United States Pipe Line Co. (Del.) 

Sept. 25, it was announced that this company had been 
formed to build, own and operate a petroleum products 
pipeline from the Texas Gulf Coast to St. Louis, Chicago 
and other midwest markets to operate as a “common 
carrier.” The initial financing has been arranged for 
privately, with no public offering expected for at least 
two years. E. Holley Poe and Paul Ryan, of 70 Pine St., 
New York, N. Y., are the principal officers of the cor- 
poration. 

@® Utah Power & Light Co. 

Oct. 17 it was announced that present plans call for the 
company to offer approximately $12,000,000 of new bonds 
and about 200,000 additional shares of common stock in 
1951 to provide funds for its construction program. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: (1) For bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
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Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Lehman Brothers, and 
Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); White, Weld & Co.; Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler; First Boston Corp., and Blyth & 
Co., Inc. (jointly); Union Securities Corp., and Smith, 
Barney & Co. (jointly); and (2) for stock: Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; W. C. Langley & Co., and Glore, Forgan & Co. 
(jointly); Union Securities Corp., and Smith, Barney & 
Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers, and Bear, Stearns & Co. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly). 


Wabash RR. Co. (10/25) 


Bids will be received by the company at 44 Wall St., 
New York 5, N. Y., up to and including 12 o’clock noon 
(EST) on Oct, 25 for the purchase from it of $3,315,000 
equipment trust certificates, series C, to be dated June 
1, 1950, and to mature in 15 annual instalments from 
June 1, 1951-1965, inclusive. This will be in addition 
to $5,220,000 principal amount of series C issued earlier 
this year. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.); Lehman Brothers and Lee Hig- 
ginson Corp. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Warner-Hudnut, Inc. 


July 20 change in company’s name from William R. 
Warner & Co., Inc. was approved, but no action was 
taken on proposed recapitalization plan, due to market 
conditions. It is planned to file a registration with the 


SEC covering the sale of approximately 325,000 shares 
of the proposed new common stock (par $1) to the pub- 
lic through a nation-wide group of underwriters headed 
by F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. 


Washington Water Power Co. 
Sept. 8 it was announced that company plans issuance 
of a new preferred stock issue and to carry out a con- 
struction program involving $11,000,000 of short-term 
loans. Part of proceeds would be used to redeem out- 
standing 35,000 shares of $6 preferred stock on a date 
to be set after the SEC and the Washington State P.S. 
Commission issue their approval. 





deflation is possible. It is hard not 
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Western Pacific RR. 


Sept. 5 it was announced company plans issuance and 
sale of $22,000,000 3% first mortgage bonds. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co. Inc.; Leh- 
man Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Union 
Securities Corp. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly). 
Proceeds—To retire $10,000,000 first mortgage 4°> bonds 
and $6,133,000 convertible income 442% bonds due 2014, 
and over $5,000,000 “new money.” Expected about mid- 
dle of November. 


@®@ Weymouth Light & Power Co. 


Oct. 16 company received SEC authorization to issue 
and sell 16,298 shares of capital stock (par $25) to its 
stockholders. New England Electric System, the parent, 
proposes to acquire 16,22714 shares and any shares not 
subscribed for by minority stockholders. Price—$35 per 


share. Preceeds—To repay bank loans and advances 
and for construction. 


Wilcox-Gay-Majestic Corp. 

July 14 it was announced that in connection with acqui- 
sition by Wilcox-Gay Corp. of Garod Radio Corp. and 
Majestic Radio & Television, Inc., Wilcox-Gay-Maijestic 
Corp., the new company plans public offering of 500,000 
shares of common stock (par $1). Underwriter—Gear- 
hart Kinnard & Otis. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Expected in October. 


Worcester County Electric Co. 
Sept. 25 a plan was filed with the SEC, the FPC and the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Utilities providing 
for the merger with this company of seven other sub- 
sidiaries of New England Electric System, following 
which Worcester County proposes to issue and sell $12,- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds to retire bank loans of 
the companies participating in the merger. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Kidder, Peabody 


& Co.; First Boston Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Ine. 
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Peak Bull Market 
Is Still to Come! 


on the technical side of the mar- 
ket with a few charts; and third, 
a forecast. 


We have had a market in terms 
of the Dow-Jones averages that 
after three years of backing and 
filling in a relatively narrow 
range between 160 and 190, finally 
yielded to the combined forces 
of inflation and continued high 
earnings and after many false 
starts, which according to some 
of our newspaper friends fooled 
the chartists and confounded the 
economists, broke out on the up- 
side last year and has just recently 
reached a new high since Septem- 
ber, 1930, of 232.50 on the indus- 
trials and a new high since 
August, 1931, of 70.74 on the rails. 


I do not pretend to be a se- 
curity analyst, or an economist, 
but as a student of market trends, 
such a break-out of such a long 


three-year base period indicated 
that the major trend was up and 
likely to carry a long way. Every 
bull market in the past 50 years 
has shown a price rise of over 
595% from its low. In this case we 
have carried 45% from the low of 
160. Incidentally under the Dow 
Theory the bull market has been 
in force since June, 1949, and the 
industrials will have to break 
197.46 and be confirmed by the 
rails breaking 51.24 Dow-Jones 
before a new bear market is in 
force. Fortunately the Dow The- 
ory has one outstanding virtue 
and that is, it is not talking all 
the time. But there are many 
confusing forces going on in to- 
day’s market. 


Inflationary Forces 
On the one side are factors 
which would influence future cor- 
porate profits and on the other 
hand are the present and future 
inflationary forces. Let me cite 


you some well-known reasons 


justifying a confused state of 


mind. 

If the Korean war was just an 
isolated incident its ending would 
probably be bearish, but it is not 
isolated. The various departments 
of government will continue to 
spend just as fast as previously. 
In fact due to the inflationary 
spiral the spending will be in- 
creased in dollars and cents. Even 
if various restrictions and con- 
trols are imposed, artificial props 
under our present kind of man- 
aged economy such as the con- 
tinued heavy armament program 
will obviously be continued in 
force for a long time. Even some 
of these controls may be postponed 
in their initial stages and not be 
as severe as anticipated. No one 
really knows what is going to hap- 
pen after election or the exact 
answers. There is not much doubt 
that there will be a huge tax bill, 
whether an excess profits tax or 
an increase in the normal and 
surtax. Even though an excess 
profits tax as high as $7 billion 
may be collected from corpora- 
tions, the Treasury does not like 
it because of its complexity and 
the difficulty of administering it. 
But we don’t know the answers 
to that as yet. 

Because of taxes and controls 
we are warned by some econ- 
omists to expect a decline of 25% 
in net cotporate earnings next 
year, and by others that earnings 
on the Dow-Jones are likely to 
drop to $13 to $15 a share instead 
of the $27 they are currently esti- 
mated to earn this year. 

Because we haven’t considered 
the enormity or accurately ap- 
praised the effects of the coming 
tax bill increase super-imposed 
on our present tax structure— 
we are warned that the market 
will have to face this force at 
the same time as the inflationary 
spiral is partially checked by the 
deflationary effects of a possible 
cash surplus in the Treasury. In 
other words a little bookkeeping 


to recognize and partially wedge 
the long-term highly inflationary 
effects of war and war prepara- 
tion and the gradually lowered 
purchasing value of the dollar by 
buying stocks, but we are told that 
historically a background of in- 
flation does not prevent cyclical 
declines in the stock market. On 
top of all this we are told by some 
that the stars indicate we are 
nearing the end of a 10-year mar- 
ket cyzle. All these things we 
hear and read and we are left in 
a most perplexed state of mind. 
When conditions get so confused 
as at the bottom in February and 
March, 1948, and a year ago in 
June, 1949, and then last spring 
just after the Korean war started, 
I study my charts more care- 
fully. Sometimes they lead me out 
of the wilderness. 

Now let me say at the beginning 
of this second point in the dis- 
cussion that I do not believe you 
can reduce to an exact mathe- 
matical formula anything so vari- 
able as the buying and selling of 
stocks by human beings motivated 
by different purposes and opin- 
ions. But from charts you can 
certainly tell what other buyers 
and sellers are doing. When a 
man invests his money in stocks 
the actual transaction is recorded 
on the tape. This is money on the 
line so to speak, not just a curb- 
stone opinion. It is the interpreta- 
tion of these opinions that is most 
important. Many speak disdain- 
fully of charts as stop thinking 
devices. Perhaps there are times 
when we should do less thinking 
and let the other fellow tell us 
the answers. Actually there is no 


witchcraft in charting. 


Contradictory Factors 

The technical position of the 
market forecasts many price 
movements in security prices 
which otherwise would seem 
completely illogical to the aver- 
age investor. It is opinion that 
makes stock prices even though 
opinion itself is vitally influenced 
by statistics and facts. I do not 
believe I am an orthodox chartist 
—I do not carry or follow a whole 
lot of different charting methods 


even though I have studied and 
examined over 47 different kinds 
of these methods. I am quite sure 
that too many charts and charting 
methods is just as poor a system 
to utilize as not to use any charts 
at all. I visited an office once 
where there were dozens of charts 
on the wall. Line, point and fig- 
ure charts, money, ratio, volume, 
odd lots, pressure moving aver- 
ages and a host of other charts. 
When I asked the director of this 
masterpiece of confusion what the 
market was going to do, he was 
quite evasive at first, but finally 
came up with what proved to be 
an absolutely wrong answer. I 
am afraid too many kinds of 
charts would tend to contradict 
each other and I would have no 
definite opinion. I keep a few 
hundred point and figure charts 
on stocks and on the averages. I 
use this type of chart because it 
tends to show change of trend and 
to a certain extent the amplitude 
and depth of moves. Most of these 
charts show the same character- 
istics and habits year after year. 
Some can be counted on for a 
pretty correct interpretation and 
others are most unreliable. Three 
mistakes that are common to any- 
one studying this kind of work 
are: 

(1) You must learn by studying 
the characteristics of each chart 
over a period of years or you will 
be led down some very dark and 
blind alleys. 

(2) If you use charts to the ex- 
clusion of fundamental research 
and statistics yoy will make a 
very serious mistake. The best re- 
sults for the investor are obtained 
by teamwork between the chart- 
ist and statisticiang 

(3) Perhaps the greatest mis- 
take you can mak and this goes 
for statisticians 4s well is any 
reluctance to admit an incorrect 
interpretation and_attempt to 
cover it up. % 


Use of Charts 
In general charts help the in- 
vestor to crystalize and make 
more definite his Judgment as to 
the best time to buy and sell. 
Charts also tend to confirm or 
deny so-called inside information; 


you can hide the actual buying or 
selling on the tape. I study charts 
of stocks in each industry in re- 
lation to each other. For a clue 
to industry action, I pick out a 
leading issue with good trading 
volume and good velocity char- 
acteristics, also ones that in the 
past have shown a high degree of 
accuracy. 

Now I come to the third and 
most difficult and perhaps dan- 
gerous part of this talk. I have 
tried in these preliminary re- 
marks to imply that public psy- 
chology and changes in investor 
confidence play a most important 
part in the wide changes in our 
security markets, often working 
in completely inverse ratio to 
value and earnings—and that 
charts are important in measuring 
these changes. You all know 
that corporate earnings are the 
major determinant in the forma- 
tion of stock prices but every ex- 
perienced investor also knows 
that the market discounts these 
earnings at widely different rates 
from time to time. In 1929 it was 
discounted at 20 times earnings, 
in 1936-1937 about 15 times earn- 
ings and today a little over eight 
times earnings. Yes, earnings are 
even discounted at widely differ- 
ent prices in various stocks. A 
case in point was Standard Oil of 
New Jersey when Jersev earnings 
dropped from $5.00 to $3.00 from 
1941 to 1944. Yet the stock rallied 
from 30 to 60. Southern Pacific 
at 10 in 1942 with earnings of $22, 
rallied to 60 by 1945 with earnings 
dropping to $9.77. U. S. Steel ral- 
lied from a low of 47 in 1942 on 
earnings of $5.35 to a price of 
above 80 in 1945 on reduced earn- 
ings of $3.77. So you see if you 
believe that we are facing reduced 
earnings next year, there seems 
ample precedent for a _ higher 
market. 

I have been told that by timely 
switches an investor could have 
remained long of the market for 
the past 30 years with all his 
funds employed with a tremen- 
dous capital appreciation. It takes 
a good deal of intelligence, fore- 
sight and courage to make such 
strategic shifts in investment port- 
folios even where there is super- 












vision of well-qualified manage- 
ment. It is much easier to stand 
pat and hold position. But con- 
sider what a profitable switch it 
would. have been just a year ago 
to sell the tobaccos and buy the 
leading chemical, oils or motor 
shares. The chart tended to defin- 
itely substantiate this opportunity 
at that time. For example, a 
switch from American Tobacco at 
71 into Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey at 67 or Liggett & Myers at 
86, into General Motors at 60 
would have been very advanta- 
geous. 

1oday I believe that there are 
just as many opportunities exist- 
ing, if we take the time and ef- 
fort with the aid of research to 
ferret them out, and I further be- 
lieve that the great many follow- 
ers of the fundamental approach 
would be saved some serious er- 
rors if occasionally they would 
pay a little more attention to the 
technical approach. 

Outlook for Present Market 

So much for the background. 
My outlook for the present mar- 
ket is as follows: 

(1) The attraction for equities 
over every other form of invest- 
ment today remains relatively un- 
diminished. I believe we have 
no other alternative with the 
present inflationary background 
as it exists today, but to invest in 
common stocks. One of the most 
peculiar phenomenon which ac- 
companies inflation is that it acts 
as a chloroform in putting people 
to sleep as far as realizing what is 
happening is concerned. The tim- 
ing of an investment purchase is 
what seems so important. 

(2) So far nothing has changed 
the fundamental trend. While we 
are in high territory in terms of 
the averages, many quality stocks 
are selling way below their 1946 


peaks. There is no evidence that 
major distribution or major top 
congestion has taken place such 


as took place in 1946 and in 1937. 
It took nine months before the 
1946 top was formed. Every bull 
market has interruptions and such 
a brief setback seems quite prob- 
able during the next month. In 
other words an intermediate top 
between present prices and a 
possible new high between 235 
and 240 Dow-Jones just before or 
after election seems probable. 
Investors should continue to 
hold through any such expected 
reaction. Traders might do well 
to lighten on further strength and 
build up a cash reserve as a better 


buying opportunity within the 
next month seems more than 
likely. 


Supporting a longer term bull- 
ish opinion are three reasons for 
concluding that any correction 
should be limited to a figure of 
214-216 Dow-Jones on the indus- 
trials and 63-65 Dow-Jones on the 
rails. 

(1) Professional skepticism and 
what may be called “fickle 
money” has been cautiously re- 
maining on the sidelines for many 
months awaiting another better 
buying opportunity. These sold- 
out bulls provide a much stronger 
technical position and tend to 
limit reactions. 

(2) The flood of year-end ex- 
tras should be extremely generous 
and exert a strong supporting 
factor to any severe setback. Be- 
sides the third quarter reports 
promise to make excellent read- 
ing and reach a new all-time peak 
on the Dow-Jones. 

(3) In general until the margin 
of profits begins to take a real 
nose dive, business is likely to 
stay on a high plateau for some 
time and today’s prices in many 
stocks seem soundly supported by 
current earnings and dividends. 








LIQUIDATION NOTICE 








Tre Thomaston National Bank, located 
at Thomaston, in the State of Connecticut, 


is closing its affairs All creditors of the 
Association are therefore hereby notified 
to present claim for payment to the 
andersigned at said Bank. 


F. I. ROBERTS 
Liquidating Agent 
Dated August 18, 19350 
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To be even more specific, many 
stocks and groups of stocks con- 
tinue to show evidence of con- 
sistent and confident buying and 
are flying signals that higher 
prices can eventually be ex- 
pected. They are the Liquors: Na- 
tional Distillers, Distillers Sea- 
grams and Schenley. The 
Merchandising stocks, most all of 
the department stores and the 
chain stores. I favor Marshall 
Field, Gimbels, Montgomery Ward, 
Allied Stores and Associated Dry 
Goods. The Tobaccos: especially 
American Tobacco and Liggett & 
Myers. The long neglected Mov- 
ing Picture stocks: Loew’s, Warner 
Brothers and Paramount. The 
Railroad Equipment group are 
still behind the market. I espe- 
cially like General American 
Transportation, New York Air 
Brake, Budd, American Locomo- 
tive and American Brake Shoe. 
The Airlines are pretty well sold 
out, and eventually should have 
a substantial upward move. I 
favor Eastern and American Air- 
lines. The Chemicals are one 
group that might be advantage- 
ously shifted into the Tobaccos or 
some of the other groups listed 
above such as the merchandising 
issues. The Aircraft stocks: this 
group should not be overlooked 
even though they have been re- 
actionary of late. Higher prices 
are indicated and purchases in 
Lockheed, Grumann, Boeing, 
Douglas and North American 
Aviation on a one or two point 
sell-off from present levels 
should be profitable. 

The oils, motors and rails have 
been the most popular groups re- 
cently. While some very minor 
distribution is evident in a few of 
the stocks in each of these groups, 
and new purchases might be tem- 
porarily withheld, investment 
position should not be disturbed 
until signs of major distribution 
are more apparent. For example, 
General Motors seems pretty high, 
but so far no important distribu- 
tion is evident in this leading is- 
sue such as took place in 1946 or 
even in 1948. The same advice 
applies to the steels. No important 
distribution has taken place in 
this leading group and many is- 
sues in this group such as Repub- 
lic and Jones & Laughlin are in 
a position to carry much higher. 

I mentioned that there were 
many individual stocks flying 
bullish signals. A few of them in 
miscellaneous industries are as 
follows: 

New Jersey Zinc 
Fairbanks Morse 
Underwood Typewriter 
Western Auto Supply 
National Supply 

Air Reduction 
Pittston 

Food Machinery 
Bigelow Sanford 
Continental Can 
Simmons Co. 
McGraw Hill 
Freuhauf Trailer 


International Harvester 
McCalls 
Square D 

In the more speculative low- 


priced field are a few additional 
suggestions: 
International 
Mack Truck 
Master Electric 
Spiegel 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
Bridgeport Brass 
In conclusion until major dis- 
tribution is evident, I continue to 


Tel. & Tel. 


HELP WANTED 


the olde estab 


f lished over-the- 
r er house has an opening for an ex- 
perienced Trader who ha an established 
entele {fic and active trading 
nt research facilities 
of the man we choose 
will be paid against 
uf $150.00 per week 





in strictest confidemce 
Box G 1019, Commercial 


Chronicle Place 


& Financial 


25 Park New York 7. 


advise a selectively bullish atti- 
tude toward the market. Since the 
market refuses to act as a unit, 
I advise paying little or no atten- 
tion to the deceptive and mis- 
leading actions of the averages; 
concentrate on the performance of 


individual stocks and groups of 
stocks; use any intermediate re- 
action caused by surprise news to 
make additional purchases and 
for the present at least, long-term 
investment positions should be 


held. 


George T. Currier Is 
With August Lorenz 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
COLUMBUS, Ohio—George T. 
Currier has become _ associated 
with August Lorenz, 17 South 
High Street. Mr. Currier has been 
active in Columbus as an individ- 


ual dealer. 


Monmouth Securities Co. 

RED BANK, N. J.—A. Frank 
Greenhall has formed Monmouth 
Securities Co. with offices at 157 
Broad Street. He was formerly 
with D’Assern & Co. of New York 
City. 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 
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RADIO TUBES 


HYTRON RADIO & 
ELECTRONICS CORP. 


NOTICE OF SPECIAL DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a special dividend of ten 
(10c) per the 
Common Stock of the Company 
payable on November 16, 1950 
to stockholders of record No- 
vember 6, 1950. 

LLOYD H. COFFIN 


October 16, 1950 Treasurer 


cents share on 























To The Stockholders Of 


HYTRON RADIO & 
ELECTRONICS CORP. 


6% Cumulative Convertible 
Preferred Stock, $8. Par Value 


Notice is hereby given that pur 
visions of the Articles of Org 
amended, of Hytron Kadio 
Corp. (herein called the company) and reso 
lutions duly adopted by the Board of Dire« 
tors, the Company has called for redemption 
on November 22, 1950, at the redemption price 
of $8.80 per share, plus accrued dividend, all 
the outstanding shares of its 6% Cumulative 
Convertible Preferred Stock ($8. Par Value) 

Holders of the above described shares are 
hereby notified to surrende Lit es for 
redemption to the Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston, Massachusetts, or the First National 
Bank Jersey City, ersey City, New 
Jersey. 

After November: , 19 dividends or 
the Preferred Shares will cease to accrue an 
all rights with respect to these ires will 
cease, except only the right of t ] 
receive the redemption p 

Each share of the Preferre 1 Sto is col 
vertible into 1.7 shares of the Company's com 
mon stock at any time prior to the close of 
business on the tenth day prior to said date 
of redemption which conversion must be ma 
at the Old Colony Trust Company, Bostor 
Massachusett or at the First Natior Bar 
of Jersey City, Jersey City, New Jersey 
LLOYD H. COFFIN 

Treasure) 


suant to pro 
anization, 
Electron s 


as 


otf 


October 16, 1950 








Carreau to Admit 


Andrew J. Corcoran, who will 
acquire the New York Stock Ex- 
change membership of the late 
Wallis S. Turner, on Nov. 1 will 
become a partner in Carreau & 
Co., 63 Wall Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Paul H. Davis Partner 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Paul H. Davis 
& Co., 10 South La Salle Street, 
members of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges, will 
admit Hatfield Smith to partner- 
ship on Nov. 1. 


With Lincoln E. McRae 


(Special to Tae FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Philip H. 
Buckingham is associated with 


Lincoln E. McRae of Rockland. 
Maine. 


With J. F. Jordan Co. 


(Special to THe FrnaNnciaAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass. — Robert S. 
Moore, formerly associated with 
Amott, Baker & Co., Inc., has 
joined the staff of Joseph F. Jor- 
dan & Co. of Newton, Mass. 


Paine, Webber, Adds 
(Special to Tue FInaNctIaAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Philip A. Ker- 
rivan has been added to the staff 
of Paine, Webber, Jackson & Cur- 
tis, 24 Federal Street. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





TIDE WATER POWER 
COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of 15c a share on the Common 
Stock of the Company, payable 
November 15, 1950, to holders 
of record October 27, 1950. 


WARREN W. BELL, 
October 16, 1950. President. 














f DIVIDEND NOTICES ” 
DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid Nov. 1, 1950, 
to stockholders of record Oct. 24, 1950. 
*A’”” COMMON and VOTING 


COMMON: A quarterly dividend of 
30 cents per share on the ‘A’? Common 
and Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Nov. 15, 1950, to stockholders of record 
Oct. 24, 1950. 

A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 
Dewnioon Mlanufachuing So. 


Framingham, Mass, 














COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


hes Preferred Dividend 





Soe The Board of Directors at 
aii a meeting held October 1! 
1950, declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.06% _ per 
share on the $4.25 Cumula 
tive Preferred Stock of the 
company yavable Novem 
<owsit ) ber 1 5, 1‘ to sto khold 
= ures ers of record November 1! 

* 1950. 


Common Dividends 


(he Board of Directors has this day de 
a dividend of fifty (SO0¢) 
extra dividend of twenty-five ( ) 
hare, on its Common Stock, beth 
payable on November 9, 1950. to 
of record at the e of busines 
26, 1950. 
A. SCHNEIDER 
Vice-Pres. and Trea 


cent 
and a 
cent per 
dividend 
0 k holders 
yn October 


October 11, 1950 
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Joins Kales-Kramer 
(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 
DETROIT, Mich.—John D. El- 
liott has become affiliated with 
Kales-Kramer Investment Co. 
Kales Buil-—ing. 


Joins Waddell & Reed 
(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 
MUSKEGON. Mich. — Clarence 
J. Kramer is with Waddell & 
Reed, Inc. of Kansas City, Mo. 


With E. E. Mathews 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass.—Charles R 
Rich has become affiliated wit 
Edward E. Mathews Co., 53 State 
Street. 


With Spencer Trask 
(Special to THe FiNnaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Donald J 
Kenny has joined the staff o: 
Spencer Trask & Co., 50 Congress 
Street. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





NATIONAL CONTAINER 
CORPORATION 


On October 11, 1950, a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 15c 
a share; and an extra divi- 
dend of 15c a share were de- 
clared on the Common Stock 
of National Container Cor- 
poration, payable December 
11, 1950, to all stockholders 
of record, November 15, 1950. 
HARRY GINSBURG, 
Treasurer 








SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


> 


Common Stock Dividend No. 47 


A dividend of 57% cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable December 13, 
1950 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on December 1, 1950. 

H. D. McHENRY, 
Secretary 
Dated: October 19, 1950. 








——— 








SAFEWAY STORE. 


INCORPORATED 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on October 11, 
1950, declared a quarterly and an 
extra dividend on the Company’s $° 
Par Value Common Stock and regul: 
quarterly dividends on the 4% Pr. - 
ferred Stock and 5% Preferred Stoc! 

The dividend on the Commo 
Stock is at the rate of 60c per shar: 
The additional extra dividend is 30 
per share. Both dividends are payab 
December 14, 1950 to stockholde 
of record at the close of busine: 
December 4, 1950. 

The Dividend on the 4% Preferre 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per sha: 
and on the 5% Preferred Stock at th 
rate of $1.25 per share. Both pr 
ferred dividends are payable Janua 
1, 1951 to stockholders of record 
the close of business December 4, 19° 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secreta: 


October 11, 1950. 
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Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 











WASHINGTON, D. C.—That W. 
Stuart Symington, officially “‘co- 
ordinator” of the defense controls, 
is or intends to become the “czar” 
of these controls, is the distinct 
possibility which is raised by two 
of the recent behind-the-scenes 
moves of that official’s office. 

Thus if Mr. Symington becomes 
not merely the President’s “um- 
pire” in the settlement of disputes 
between or among control agen- 
cies, but in fact tne fount of all 
control authority, then no action 
taken by any of the control agen- 
cies has any validity until and 
unless approved by Mr. Syming- 
ton. 

Once this situation is under- 
stood, industry may be inclined to 
deal as little as possible with, say, 
National Production Authority, 
and appeal directly to Mr. Sym- 
ington, without whose approval 
any allocation or other pervasive 
order is meaningless. 

Mr. Symington is the chief ex- 
ecutive of the National Security 
Resources Board. That Board is 
supposed to set the policies of 
civilian mobilization for the mili- 
tary preparedness program. Thus 
Mr. Symington was the logical 
person to name also “coordinator” 
of the Defense Production Act 
controls. 


Throughout officialdom here, 
however, it was understood that 
Mr. Symington in dealing with 
matters delegated by Executive 
order to other control agencies, 
was merely to serve as “umpire” 
or arbitrator of disputes between 
bureaus as to how and when con- 
trols over the civilian economy 
should be appliea. 


One of Mr. Symington’s actions 
which etched his role as the fount 
of control authority was his action 
in regard to controls over instal- 
ment credit loans. 


On Sept. 18 the first of the in- 
stalment credit regulations went 
into effect. The prescribed mini- 
mum down payments and maxi- 
mum terms of instalment loans 
were reached after long confer- 
ences between the appliance and 
lending industries on the one 
hand, and Federal Reserve au- 
thorities on the other. 


The terms actually set were 
interpreted as midway between 
the “toughest” terms of World 
War II, and the easiest terms just 
prior to expiration of the regula- 
tion in the postwar era. The ini- 
tial regulations were designed to 
curb the expansion in such lend- 
ing. They were not intended to 
adjust to a great scarcity of ap- 
pliances and automobiles, for the 
military production program has 
not actually got into operation to 
the point where officials know 
how much they want to limit out- 
- of autos, washing machines, 
etc. 


When the Board promulgated 
the Sept. 18 regulations it gave 
the industries concerned the clear 
understanding that these regula- 
tions would stand unchanged for 
a period of not less than two 
months, and more likely for three 
or four months. It was asserted 
that there was no point in even 
considering tightening them until 
one full month of their operation 
gave some indication of how they 
were working. October figures 
nationally will not be available 
until late in November. 

Meanwhile, the boys within the 
Administration who want to use 
direct controls to compensate for 
the evils, of high government 
spending, officially -favored wage 
boosts for labor, and other official 
inflationary policies, immediately 


And You 


began carping at the Federal Re- 
serve Board that its initial in- 
stalment credit curbs were too 
easy. Notwithstanding the com- 
plaints, the Board continued to 
stick to its position. 

Finally, under intense pressure 
from Mr. Symington’s office, the 
Board suddenly capitulated over 
the week end and reversed itself, 
amending Regulation W to apply 
the strictest terms required, in 
the main, during World War II, 
and before limitation orders on 
civilian output are more than dis- 
cussed by control authorities. 

Of course the change of the 
regulation was not. officially 
“ordered” by Mr. Symington, but 
the heat was so intense from his 
office as to cause Chairman Tom 
McCabe and others to think they 
had better change their minds 
even though it meant making the 
Reserve Board look rediculous. 

The other instance of Mr. Sym- 
ington’s attempted assumption of 
“original jurisdiction” was in re- 
lation to Regulation X, the con- 
trols on real estate mortgage 
credit. 

Real estates mortgage credit is 
an exceedingly technical affair. 
There are scores of bases upon 
which government insurance and 
guarantees may be obtained from 
the government alone, without rec- 
onciling these with the differing 
ways various private institutions 
variously make mortgage loans 
outside the official backstops. 

After three to four weeks of 
remarkable cooperation between 
Ray Foley, the spokesman _ for 
“government credit” and the Fed- 
eral Reserve Beard, representing 
“private credit,” the two sources 
of official power came up with 
a set of mortgage loan curbs. 

These were offered to Mr. Sym- 
ington for his information and 
presumably for his pro-forma ap- 
proval. Instead Mr. Symington 
proposed to throw the whole 
schedule out of the window and 
offer “tougher” mortgage curbs. 
According to one _ source, the 
changes were not offered with any 
insistence by Mr. Symington; ac- 
cording to another source they 
were. In any case, Mr. Symington 
treated the subject as though he 
had what the lawyers would call 
“original jurisdictinon.” In_ this 
case Mr. Symington was per- 
suaded to accept virtually all of 
the recommendations submitted 
initially by the Reserve Board and 
Housing and Home _ Finance 
Agency — agencies having juris- 
diction over those both by law and 
Executive order. And there was 
no dispute between the two to be 
umpired by Mr. Symington. 


For those who have not fol- 
lowed minutely from the stand- 
point of the housing construction 
business, these new real estate 
mortgage regulations, there are 
noted some of their broader im- 
plications: 

(1) Controls, or stricter credit 
prescribed therein for “new” 
housing construction, will be en- 
forced with regard to existing 
houses in loans insured by FHA 
or guaranteed by VA. The De- 
fense Production Act merely for- 
bids application of these restric- 
tions only on conventional or non- 
government supported loans on 
existing houses. FHA and VA will 
require the same minimum down 
payments, etc., on used as on new 
houses. This was not forbidden by 
law and was undertaken by ad- 
ministrative discretion as an anti- 
inflationary measure. 

(2) Mr. Foley candidly admits 
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that in a rough way the terms of 
housing mortgages under these 
restrictions are only a little less 
liberal than those which prevailed 
in 1948. Thus government has as 
an anti-inflationary measure, tem- 
porarily suspended two years of 
laws and regulations sponsored by 
government to inflate the housing 
business. 

(3) The estimate of 800,000 to 
850,000 dwelling units of all kinds 
which would be built in calendar 
1951 under these and later restric- 
tions on rental housing credit, are 
made on the broad assumption 
that the same credit terms as pre- 
vailed in 1948 will allow about 
the same volume of building as 
during that year. Officials have 
no sure feeling that this will work 
out that way, they admit. It may 
be that the great housing boom 
of 1950 has been built up and 
sustained on the very low down 
payments and leng repayment 
terms whieh have been operating 
this year. If this is the case, the 
building boom will fall flat on its 
face. 

(4) Regardless of whether offi- 
cials have guessed wrong, they 
have no intention of reversing 
themselves until after the first 
of the year. This does not mean 
that they will expect to ease the 
regulations if they prove too tight 
or tighten them if they prove too 
lose, as soon as January, but that 
January is the first date where 
there will be any validity to spec- 
ulating about a change, they say. 

(5) In case of total war or near 
total war, of course, the regula- 
tions would be made much stricter 
in short order. 

The British point of view on 
“free dollars” is that they are 
needed to compensate the country 
for lost export business which 


will be the consequence of a big 
British rearmament program. So 
when approached by the U. S. 
last summer as to what they could 
do with U. S. aid in the 
way of rearming, the British 
asked for “free dollars.” This is 
money over and above the ma- 
terials furnished. The “free dol- 
lars’’ could in effect be spent in 
any way the British chose. 


The British 
another matter, Marshall Plan 
aid, is that it should continue 
despite the favorable foreign ex- 
change reserves. The sterling area 
as a whole, it is the British view- 
point, only has one dollar of re- 
serves for every four dollars of 
current indebtedness, and that a 
normal ratio of reserves to short- 
term debt is one to one. 


viewpoint on 


BE 


President Truman is reported to 
be awaiting the November na- 
tional election returns before de- 
ciding whether to put real enthu- 
siasm behind his backing of an 
excess profits tax law for enact- 
ment this year. 


Although some “liberals” are 
talking about getting a new bank 
holding company regulation bill 
enacted early next year, this pros- 
pect is discounted in most quar- 
ters. Members of the Banking 
Committee of the Senate finally 
reached a meeting of minds on a 
strict regulation bill with explicit 
definitions of what is a holding 
company and what is a non-bank- 
ing affiliate that should be sold 
by a bank holding company. This 
was embodied in a bill introduced 
by Senator A. Willis Robertson 
(D., Va.). Senator Robertson an- 
nounced, however, that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board would not go 
along with his bill. The Board 
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still objects, it is understood, un- 
less holding company regulation 
is invested in a single Federal 
supervisory agency. 

% % % 

Although maturities of E bonds 
during calendar 1951 will total 
only some $1.1 billion in calendar 
1951, they will increase sharply 
each year thereafter, to a single 
year peak of some $6 billion in 
1954. 

Nevertheless, the Treasury may 
be ready by next spring to an- 
nounce whether it has hit upon 
any special inducement or induce- 
ments in the way of new securi- 
ties or new terms to encourage 
holders of maturing E bonds to 
reinvest their proceeds in new ob- 
ligations. 

Holders already have the right 
to take their funds in cash, rein- 
vest them in new E bonds, or in- 
vest them in F or G bonds. It is 
said that the Treasury is studying 
every conceivable plan offered 
and every angle thereof. 

On the other hand, there is 
little thought that whatever form 
the inducement takes, that it will 
involve a marketable security, for 
the disposition is to keep these 
obligations from being acquired 
by commercial banks, which could 
use them to expand their loanable 
funds under the policy of support- 
ing market issues. 


(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own viewsJ 


Shethar & Co. in N. Y. 


Shethar & Co. will be formed 
on Oct. 26 with offices at 120 
Broadway, New York City, to 
engage in the securities business. 
Partners will be John B. Shethar, 
member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, and Charles W. Mc- 
Laughlin, who will acquire the 
Exchange membership of the late 
Ray A. Van Clief. 


With King Merritt 


LOS ANGELES, Cal.—Robert 
W. Reed has joined the staff of 
King Merritt & Co., Inc., Chamber 
of Commerce Bldg. 


Joins Investment Service 
(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Samuel G. 
Howard has joined the staff of 


Investment Service Corporation, 
Security Building. 
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A leading producer of cement 
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Analysis of this Company and 
a review of the Cement Indue- 
try availabie on request. 


Selling about $9.50 
LERNER & CO. 
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The 1950 Convention of the National Security 
Traders Association has been very successful on 
every count. It is fitting, therefore, to extend 
heartfelt thanks and congratula- 
tions to all officers and other 
persons who have contributed to 
its success. 

The Association in particular 
is to be thanked for its sponsor- 
ship of the Convention at Vir- 
ginia Beach. This is the second 
year in which the National 
Association has been the spon- 
sor. It is further proof of con- 
tinuing good cooperation. 

To me, this year’s Convention 
met on the threshold of great 
events in the making. I refer 
specifically to our war effort in Korea and our 
accelerating rearmament for national defense. The 
implications of these developments include tremen- 
dous future government financing and regulation 
of the economy, all of which will call for great 





John F. Egan 


skill in the handling of private investments. We 
will, therefore, need to exercise wisdom and courage 
so as to be helpful to the investing public. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle has 
exerted its customary effort in helping to make the 
1950 Convention successful and has done this 
through publicity and news coverage which have 
focused national attention on the Convention. 
Accordingly, therefore, The Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle deserves plaudits for a job well 
done. 

As events unfold themselves in the coming year, 
I cannot help but feel that working with my fellow 
officers and 3,700 members of the Association, we 
should complete another significant and successful 
milestone. All of our efforts must be geared to 
achieving better understanding of each other’s prob- 
lems and bringing to the investors throughout the 
country helpful guidance; all of which should 
redound to the benefit of the profession. 


J. F. EGAN, President 
National Security Traders Association 






















































Thanks to One and All! 


By HAROLD B. SMITH, Chairman, NSTA Advertising Committee 


The NSTA Convention at Virginia Beach is 
now history. One of the outstanding features of 
the meeting was the attendance of many of our 
members for the first time. It was gratifying to 
see many of them participate in 
the various sports events and 
carry off first honors. 

Cincinnati claimed the largest 
attendance of all at the conven- 
tion, but I saw marvelous rep- 
resentation from St. Louis, Dal- 
las, Seattle, Philadelphia and 
New York, too; and while the 
market was not a disturbing fac- 
tor, the weather was. 

This, your 1950 Convention 
Issue, marks the twelfth year 
your advertising committee has 
combined its efforts with those 


Harold B. Smith 


of The Commercial and Financial Chronicle staff 


in the production of ads in which our Association 
participates financially through the most gener- 
ous offer of Herbert D. Seibert, Editor and Pub- 
lisher. It is impossible for me to give here a 
detailed account of the operation of the editorial 
staff and advertising solicitors which cover the 
past ten months or so, but I can assure you we 
are indebted in no small way to all concerned. 
A complete roster of officers and members of 
affiliates is incorporated herein and in a manner 
to make for ready reference and should be of 
great value to our members. The complete con- 
vention reports, including the various talks given 
by outstanding personalities, makes this issue the 
“Book of the Year” of the financial industry. 
Those of us who have been identified with this 
work for the past 12 years are indeed pleased 
with the increased interest displayed and assis- 
tance rendered by our members. This is indicated 





by the fact that 11 of our affiliates exceeded 
their basic quotas, and will share in the gross 
revenue the NSTA receives from the Chronicle, 
as contrasted with only four last year. 


May we call your attention to the corporate 
advertising in this issue? Some of these ads are 
the result of last year’s work. This may encour- 
age members to continue their efforts to help in 
the development of this type of advertising for 
future issues. 

It must be remembered that the revenue re- 
ceived from advertising in this Convention 
number of the Chronicle constitutes your treas- 
ury’s main source of income and makes possible 
the sponsoring of our convention by your national 
organization. 

Your chairman has been identified with this 
project since its inception and every year when 
I make my report, I find it quite beyond my 
capacity to put in words my admiration and feel- 
ing towards Herb Seibert, his entire staff and 
those remarkable producers, Messrs. Ed Beck, Hal 
Murphy, Vince Reilly, Fred Gray, the local chair- 
men of our various affiliates, listed below, and 
the members of our association who exerted them- 
selves to make this issue the success that it is. 
Our hats should go off to them all! 


HAROLD B. SMITH, 
Chairman, NSTA Advertising Committee 

Pershing & Co., 

120 Broadway, 

New York 5, N. Y. 

Committee Members—In addition to Chairman 

Smith, the Advertising Committee consists of the 
following: 





Vice-Chairmen—John F. Egan, First California 
Co., San Francisco, Calif.; John L. Canavan, 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Dallas, Texas; John Lat- 
shaw, Uhlmann & Latshaw, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Donald C. Sloan, Donald C. Sloan & Co., Portland, 
Ore.; Glen A. Darfler, Kneeland & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 





Local Affiliate Chairmen—Lex Jolley, Johnson, 
Lane, Space & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; George 
Placky, L. J. Schultz & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Henry J. Blackford, A. M. Law & Co., Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; Clair S. Hall, Clair S. Hall & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Hubert Bernard, Jr., Schirmer, 
Atherton & Co., Boston, Mass.; Everett W. Sny- 
der, E. W. Snyder & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; John 
W. Bunn, Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Joseph H. Weil, Weil & Arnold, New Or- 
leans, La.; Chas. B. Murphy, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York City; Sidney 
J. Sanders, Foster & Marshall, Seattle, Wash.; 
Orville C. Neely, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane, Denver, Colo.; John M. O’Neill, Stein 
Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore, Md.; Paul Moreland, 
Moreland & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Henry G. Isaacs, 
Virginia Securities Co., Norfolk, Va.; Fred K. 
Kirkland, Hermitage Securities Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Albert W. McCready, Geyer & Co., Inc., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; E. C. Hawkins, Rauscher, 
Pierce & Co., Inc., Houston, Texas; Clyde C. 
Pierce, Clyde C. Pierce Corp., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Chas. C. King, The Bankers Bond Co. Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Leslie B. Swan, Chas. W. Scranton & 
Co., New Haven, Conn.; Early F. Mitchell, First 
National Bank, Memphis, Tenn.; Oscar M. Berg- 
man, Allison-Williams Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Herbert H. Blizzard, Herbert H. Blizzard & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Harry J. Steele, Fauset, Steele 
& Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Alonzo H. Lee, Sterne, 
Agee & Leach, Birmingham, Ala. 





I don’t want to miss this oppor- 
tunity of discussing something 
which might be mutually benefi- 
cial and interesting. No doubt to 
you security 
traders and 
dealers I rep- 
resent a type 
of regulation 
which some- 
times is ob- 
jectionable. 
There is no 
regulation I 
have ever 
known (lI 
come from the 
tield of expe- 
rience) that is 
entirely palat- 
able. 

I am going 
to speak to 
you frankly about this matter of 
regulation. I want you to think 
witn me. There unaoubtedly are 
times when you would rather be 
without the regulations that you 
have from the Securities and Ex- 
cnange Commission; but I don’t 
believe the securities business 
could think of being without some 
protective statute today. You 
couldn’t do without it. You 
wouldn’t do without it. 

I am not an advocate of addi- 
tional regulations. I do say that 
you must accept the situation as 
it now is. You have regulations. 
When I was a young man I sold 
stocks for a time in Illinois and I 
wasn’t registered with the State. 
I wasn’t registered with any se- 
curities dealer. I sold directly for 
a company. You couldn’t do that 
today, and you shouldn’t be able 
to do that today. 

I don’t have to go back through 
the familiar history of what hap- 
pened in the roaring twenties. We 
all know that experience had a 
lot to do with the legislation which 
followed. The situation became 
so acute that a study was insti- 
tuted long before the 1932 elec- 
tions, I don’t think it was a ques- 
tion of New Deal legislation. It 


Harry A. McDonald 


*From extemporaneous remarks of 
Chairman McDonald before the Conven- 
tion of the National Security Traders As- 
sociation, Virginia Beach, Va., Sept. 27, 
1950. 
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Condemning fear of over-regulation by members of securities industry, Com- 
missioner McDonald defends administration of the Securities and Exchange 
Acts. Invites constructive criticism rather than fear. Says securities business 
should work for restoration of public favor and more young men should go in 
the industry. Urges security traders to make views known to SEC and praises 


wasn't politics. It was the situa- 
tion. It was a condition which 
produced a remedy in the form of 
1egislation. 

Certainly the Hoover Adminis- 
tration was striving feverishly to 
stabilize or curb the speculation 
and get it in under control and to 
restore public confidence in the 
markets. The result was that with 
the passage of time (and in this 
country of ours things only hap- 
pen because they must happen) 
there developed the need for reg- 
ulation, 

You heard a few moments ago 
about Korea, and if the Korean 
situation is stamped out, you will 
find it increasingly difficult to 
hold this great country of ours, 
our democratic people, in line with 
a war economy. That is our trou- 
ble, and that is why, after the 
damage had been done in the 
twenties, the Securities Act was 
enacted to assure that this coun- 
try does not again suffer the loss 
of public confidence in our free 
markets and our other institutions 
which we witnessed in the depres- 
sion. 

As security traders you should 
be interested in a fair and honest 
administration of the laws. If 
they are fairly administered, I 
don’t think any of you have any- 
thing to complain about. On the 
other hand, if they are unfairly 
administered, then I think the in- 
dustry has a definite ground to 
become disgruntled. 

The statute was not designed to 
interfere with honest business. If 
the SEC today is unnecessarily 
impeding honest business then it 
is missing its calling. Certainly it 
is the desire of the Commission 
(I think I can speak with author- 


honesty of security traders. 


ity on this point) to see to it that 
we do nothing to the industry that 
is not fair and just. 

You must admit that the selling 
of securities is a game, if I may 
call it a game. It is a business. If 
the operator is fast and wants to 
be sharp, he has a great chance 
to take advantage of the unsus- 
pecting and the inexperienced 
buyer. The SEC is here to prevent 
that sort of thing. 

The SEC necessarily has a very 
intricate procedure. Modern busi- 
ness is not simple. We try to make 
our procedures as simple as we 
can, but the complexity of the 
subject sometimes makes the goal 
hard to achieve. Some people be- 
come disgruntled with what they 
call “red tape” and some people 
may feel that the SEC does not 
give their complaints a fair airing. 

If that is ever the case, we want 
to hear about it. We want to know 
whether the SEC is handling the 
problems of the industry as it 
should. 

If there is any one thing that 
I could suggest to the traders 
about their relationship with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, it would be that they should 
not fear the Commission, nor 
should they isolate themselves 
from contacts with the Commis- 
sion or the staff. 

If there is one message I would 
leave with you this afternoon, it 
is the suggestion that you do not 
fight regulation, but try to im- 
prove it. You are always going to 
have regulation. You can accom- 
plish more, I think, if you would 
exert your efforts to improving 
the regulation you have. I think 
there is a lot to be done in this 
direction. 
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There are a great many things 
that your organization, your indi- 
vidual members, can do. I re- 
member when the Traders Asso- 
ciation was formed. Individually 
and collectively, you are a very 
strong organization. You represent 
a vital part of that great industry 
that gathers capital to keep that 
great American institution called 
“business” going. You shouldn't 
sell this business short. 

In the securities business, it 
seems to me that we need more 
than anything the restoration of 
good public relations in favor oft 
it. For one thing, we need more 
young men coming into the busi- 
ness. The average age seems to be 
getting a little on the older side. 
We should have more young, ener- 
getic men. 

How can you help improve reg- 
ulation? Take a part in it—that 
is the short and complete answer. 
The average individual who com- 
plains without participating does 
not please me because he wants 
everything and will give nothing. 

You, as an organization, know 
there are certain regulations that 
sometimes it is difficult for you to 
comply with. Why don’t you make 
your views known? Why don’t 
you get on record with alternative 
suggestions’? Why don’t you 
make an effort to see to it that 
you have regulations and statutes 
which you can honestly live with? 

Some of you have had contact 
with the staff and some of you 
haven’t. Some of you have fine 
contact with the staff; but you 
must remember that, in dealing 
with the problems at issue, the 
situation becomes a little differ- 
ent to them than it does to you. 

To the individual security dealer 
who comes before the Commis- 
sion, his problem at the moment 
is the greatest problem of his life. 
He wants quick action and he 
wants favorable action and he 
wants everybody to believe just 
exactly what he says. As a matter 
of fact, you can’t blame the staff 
if they are going to make an in- 
vestigation and bring it before the 
Commission. That is their job. 
They are charged with the duty 
of coming to the Commission with 
their recommendations. It is this 
Commission which must finally 
decide in the light of what the 
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statute says you may or may not 
do. If the statutes are not proper, 
you should see to it that they are 
made proper by action of the Con- 
gress. The Commission, you must 
remember, cannot change the law. 


In Washington we undoubtedly 
have some people who are just 
naturally regulators. They love to 
regulate. And then there are other 
people who are administering a 
regulatory statute; and I want to 
point out the difference. 


Those who love to regulate are 
going to be harsh and tough. They 
may even be unfair in some in- 
stances. Those who are adminis- 
trators, on the other hand, I think 
can be counted upon as carrying 
out the intention of Congress. At 
the SEC we try to be adminis- 
trators, not regulators. 

When Congress conceived the 
Securities Act, they sought to re- 
store confidence and to spell out 
for the industry the practices that 
would be wrong. I would say that 
the average honesty in the indus- 
try is as high as in any industry 
I know. I say that again, and I 
say it as a result of experience. | 
believe the sincerity and honesty 
of those engaged in the securities 
business is as high on the average 
as any business you can point to. 

On the other hand, you are in 
a position to take advantage of the 
trust and confidence of your cus- 
tomers. We used to say that one 
bad egg can make a lot of bad 
friends, and one bad_ security 
transaction can make a lot of odor 
and a lot of conversation. That is 
why each of you individually bears 
a high responsibility, not only for 
your own individual conduct and 
reputation, but for the reputation 
of the entire industry. 

I have watched you for a good 
many years. I think you are doing 
a good job. I am personally proud 
of my contacts with the industry. 
I personally feel a great respon- 
sibility in my position at the SEC. 

If anybody in this whole indus- 
try gets anything that they think 
is not a fair deal, we ask you to 
bring it to our attention. We want 
to see to it that the SEC is doing 
the fair thing by every individual 
in the business. 

May I say for Mr. McCormack, 
my fellow Commissioner, and for 
myself that we are happy to be 
with you this afternoon. Regula- 
tions you have and regulations 
you must accept, and regulations 
will help because we are in a 
business which needs regulation. 
Congress has so willed. It will 
never be changed in your lifetime 
and mine. The intelligent attitude, 
I think, is not to be antagonistic 


to regulations, but rather to strive 
to improve them. 
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Free Enterprise System—Our Best Security! 


I welcome you to Virginia as a 
Democratic Senator. I am a Sen- 
ator who believes in those things 
that were taught by two of the 
greatest Pres- 
idents this 
country has 
ever had; two 
great Virginia 
Democrats, 
Jefferson and 
Woodrow Wil- 
son. 

I am not a 
New Deal 
Democrat be- 
cause I do not 
believe the 
New Deal is a 
part of the 
fundamental 
principles of 
the Democratic Party. 

We have quite a number of sta- 
tisticians in Washington on the 
payroll. Exactly what they do I 
do not know, except that I know 
they draw very good salaries. 
They have gotten up siatistics 
from time to time and the last 
one on me was “Byrd voted more 





Harry F. Byrd 


with the Republicans than any 
other Democratic Senator.” In 
fact they said that I voted more 
with the Republicans than the 
Republicans voted with them- 
selves. 


In the past six months I voted 
66% with the Republicans and 
only 34% with the Democrats; 
but the fact is that my name be- 
gins with a B, so I voted first and 
the Republicans voted with me. 

I have no apologies to make. I 
stood shoulder to shoulder with 
that great Republican Senator, 
Senator Taft, to resist the repeal 
of the Taft-Hartiey Act. In order 
to pay a political debt, the Presi- 
dent asked Congress to repeal the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Let me say that 
it was due to the Southern Sen- 
ators, 16 Southern Senators, who 
left their Party and stood with the 
Republicans that prevented the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Every now and then we South- 
erners perform a useful service; 
and had the Taft-Hartley Act 
been repealed in the political at- 
mosphere in which that request 
was made, I think it would have 
been a catastrophe to this country. 
It would have been the green 
light to such labor leaders as John 
L. Lewis, Murray, and others to 
stop the very necessities of our 
existence in this country, the 
trains, coal mines, etc., had we 
yielded to their demands. So, I 
am glad to stand in that category. 

I think today our nation con- 
fronts the greatest peril that we 





*An address by Sen. Byrd at the Con- 
vention of the National Association of Se- 
curities Traders, Virginia Beach, Va., 
Sept. 30, 1950. — 
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Veteran Virginia Senator, asserting preservation of our free enterprise system 
is best security at home and abroad, attacks socialistic legislation as well as 
unnecessary government spending. Says war with Russia is not inevitable but 
nation is being weakened by attempting to carry world on our shoulders, along 
with New Deal at home. Urges strong defense program, but calls European 
aid “misdirected charity.”” Urges Congress abandon partisanism and vote 


have ever been faced with in the 
history of our country. I feel that 
today we are at the crossroads. 
We can continue to drive on ihe 
road to state socialism or we can 
go on the road to strengthen and 
revitalize the private enterprise 
system which has made America 
the greatest of all nations. 
Before I give the reasons why 
I think that we are in tnis peril, 
I want to ask you why it is that 
America today is the greatest na- 
tion in all the world. Why is it 
that after only 16U years of con- 


stitutional government that we 
stand foremost and supreme 
among all the nations in the 
world? 


it is not because of Our popu- 
lation. We have only 6% of the 
population of the world. It is not 
because of the area that we 
possess. We s.arted with the land 
we now have. We still have that. 
We have never sought to acquire 
other people’s property as other 
nations have done. 

It is not because of our natural 
resources, which as you business- 
men know, are rapidly being de- 
pleted in these various sideline 
wars and other wars that we are 
and have been engaged in. 

It is because of the free enter- 
prise system. That system has 
been a vitai spark in the heart of 
every American. It gives to us, 
the only people in all the worlu, 
the opportunity to start at the 
bottom of the ladder and climb to 
the top by our own industry, by 
our own thrift and perseverance. 

Destroy that free enterprise 
system and you have destroyed 
the heart of America; and that 
free enterprise system, let me say 
to you, and you know it, is in 
grave danger today. 


Misdirected Charity 

What does Russia fear? That is 
the great external menace we 
have. We have an internal men- 
ace that is almost as great. Russia 
does not fear this charity that we 
are spreading around the world, 
this money that we are spending 


to fight off Communism and buy 
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solely for nation’s interests. 


friendships. She knows it is not 
going to hurt her and it is not 
going to be effective. 

We have spent 35 billions of 
American doliars since the war 
concluded in this effort to pur- 
chase the friendship of people to 
fight off Communism here and 
there. 

Let me say to you that charity 
is the best thing in the world, but 
it can be one of the worst things 
if it is improperly and unwisely 
administered. You and I know in 
our personal relations or anything 
else that if we give a check to a 
person there will come a time 
when he or she thinks they have 
a vested right in that contribution. 
What is going to happen when we 
stop sending these contributions to 
Europe? What is going to happen 
when we stop sending these bil- 
lions and _ 0>billions of dollars 
abroad? 

The State of Virginia, notwith- 
standing this bad weather, is a 
good state. I can bear witness to 
that and others who come from 
different places would say the 
same thing. When I must vote on 
things, I try to translate them 
into my native state. The wealth 
of Virginia is estimated at $5,000,- 
000,000. That is not the wealth of 
this generation. It not my 
wealth or the wealth of those that 
live today. It is an accumulation 
of the effort of Virginians from 
the day that the first permanent 
English settlers landed right out- 


side this hotel on Cape Henry. 


is 


They landed about three hundred 
and some years ago. 


They have accumulated this 
wealth by industry and thrift over 
a period of this long time; yet we 
have given away to Europe seven 
states of Virginia since the war 
ended and we are giving away 
one new state of Virginia every 
year. I ask you how long we can 
continue to do that? 


I started to say, what does Rus- 
sia fear? Not those things. She 
is glad to see us weakened. She 
has begun against this country a 
war of economic attrition. She is 
not going to attack us while we 
are strong. She is only going to 
try to soften us up, make us weak, 
and then attack. 


What Russia fears is our free 
enterprise that can out-produce 
all the rest of the world combined 
in military equipment and things 
that kill people. That is what she 
believes in; in engines of war, in 
airplanes and atomic bombs and 
things like that. You destroy that 
free enterprise system, ladies and 
gentlemen, which we have in 
America and you have destroyed 
the very thing and the only thing 
that will make us secure in these 
terrible days that I think are 
ahead of us in the years to come. 

That is the only thing Russia 
fears. She fears the fact that we 
can produce a hundred million 
tons of steel a year while she can 
produce only twenty million tons 
of steel. That is what she fears 
and that is what I want to discuss 
tonight. The preservation of our 
free enterprise system is our se- 


curity at home and the only pro- 
tection that we have abroad. 

Russia is not going to attack us 
as long as we are strong. I think 
she has shown that in the Korean 
War. I am a member of the 
Armed Services Committee and lI 
have had an opportunity to know 
something of the inside of the 
Korean War. 

She has been very careful not 
to show her hand. Russia had 
thousands of airplanes that she 
could have sent to Northern Korea 
if she had wanted to. She had 
been careful not to give cause to 
this country to have an outbreak 
now of war because she thinks 
she is not ready for it, 


War With Russia Not Inevitable 


I do not think that war with 
Russia is inevitable. I would hate 
to think, as one who had three 
sons in the last war and five 
grandsons, that war with Russia 
is inevitable because that would 
be a gloomy outlook indeed. 

When you fight Russia, you are 
fighting a nation of people that 
it is nearly impossible to reach. 


You would have to police them. 
You couldn’t conquer a nation and 
then permit them to rearm and 
start again. I say the way to pre- 
vent a war with Russia is to keep 
ourselves strong internally, mili- 
tarily, physically strong. Have a 
70-group air force. I have always 
favored that. I favor compulsory 
military training. 

We should not permit the occa- 
sion to arise again when this 
country sends troops (as was the 
case in Korea) into war untrained. 
I think compulsory military train- 
ing would be a substitute in some 
measure to a great standing army. 
The standing army cosis $4,000 per 
soldier and no democracy in all 
the history of the world has been 
able to maintain a great standing 
army in time of peace over a long 
period of years without seriously 
detecting and weakening perhaps 
the economy of that country. 

I am for a radar screen around 
this country. I don’t care what it 
costs so that planes that may 
carry bombs or come with hostile 


Continued on page 74 
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Municipal Bonds as Investments in Present Inflation 


Inflation is one of the most viru- 
lent economic diseases a nation 
can suffer. In many respects it is 
like a cancer, in that if alene 
it pervades 
the enti 
body and 
naily kilis 
economic 
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search for a 
cure or pre- 
ventive of this 
scourge on the 
economic body as it is for the 
medicos to continue their search 
for a specific to relieve the hun.an 
body. 

No sure way to avoid the rav- 
ages of inflation, if present, has 
yet been disccvered. 

Our discussion today, is not in- 
tended to find a cure for the mal- 
ady, however, but to point out 
some of the reasons municipal 
bonds. in my opinion, will aid the 
American investor greatly in 
meintaining an investment port- 
folio in as healtny a condition as 
is possible in the present inflation 
and why he should not put ali of 
his eggs in the equity basket. 

A repetition of the tragic ex- 
perence which Germany = ana 
France had with inflation imme- 
diately after the first World War 
is not anticipated in this country 
and is not considered in what I 
have to say. Neither are munici- 
pal konds presented as ideal in- 
vestments for the average smali 
investor at the present time. They 
should be included in the port- 
folios of the well-to-do, however, 
to the extent of 20% to 50%, de- 
pending upon the investor’s tax 
bracket and to the exclusion of 
all other fixed interest-bearing 
securities except governmenis. 


Phillips Barbour 


*An address by Mr. Barbour at the Na- 
tional Security Traders Association Con- 
veniion, Virginia Beach, Va., Sept. 27, 
1950. 


By PHILLIPS BARBOUR* 
Editor, “The Daily Bond Buyer” 


Though pointing out no sure way of avoiding ravages of inflation has yet 
been discovered, Mr. Barbour considers popular suggestions such as real estate, 
farm lands, commodities and equities. Finds municipal bonds in the picture 
because they are secure and give dependable income due to tax exemption. 
Says there is opportunity for growth in market value of municipals and, be- 
sides having good marketability, they are ideal collateral. Stresses certainty of 
income factor and contends records show common stocks are not always good 


oi the latter snoulu be 1n- 
cluded for reaso“vs of patriotism 
and emergency and because of 
their high quality and marketabil- 
ity. 

Investments of many kinds have 
been suggested as suitabie in these 
circumstances, but I repeat that 
no sure way to avoid tne ravages 
of inflation has been found. None 
supplies the perfect solution in 
practice. The more popuiar sug- 
gestions inciude real estate, farm 
lands. growing trees, aging liquor, 
breeding live stock, jewels and 
precious stones, works of art and, 
of course, commodities and com- 
mon stocks or equities. 

The ideal investment, 
present conditions, is one 
provides: 

(1) Safeiy of principal—that is 
the most important requisite. 

(2) Dependability of income— 
the larger tine better, but regard- 
less of size, it should be depend- 
able. 

(3) Opportunity for growth—in 
both principal and interest. 

(4) It must be realistic. There 
is a limit to the number of in- 
vestors who can breed cattle, fo: 
instance. 

Obviously, the majority of the 
suggesticns I have mentioned do 
not fit entirely satisfactorily inio 
the pattern of requirements spe- 
cified. Where they may possess 
one good feature, they are cde- 
ficient in others. 

Even after determining the 
category to be used, the pioblem 
of choosing the particular unit, or 


Some 


unde! 
which 


inflation hedges. 


units, to be bought is often the 
block over which the buyer stum- 
bles. A decision must be made us 
to the particular farm, commodity, 
work of art, or stock, wnicn shouid 
be bought after the die is cast, as 
to the category waica is practi- 
cable for the investor to employ. 
All oil siocks don't invariably go 
up or ail reai estate always iin- 
prove in value. 


How Municipals Fit Into the 
Picture 


Now, let’s see how municipal! 
securities fit into this piciure. 

(1) They are secure: Municipals 
are the only form of investment 
among those mentioned, that tine 
investor can be as sure, as he cal 
be about anything these days, tiat 
he will have his principal r-- 
turned to him in full on a speci- 
iied date in future. 

(2) Income is dependable: With 
few exceptions among those men- 
tioned, municipals alone, provide 
a regular income. 

(3) They are the only income- 
producing investment in which 
the investor can know not onl, 
the number of dollars he will re- 
ceive on a certain date, but hovw 
many of those dollars he may 
keep for himself to use he 
wishes. 

(4) There is opportunity for 
growth in market value of munic- 
ipals, because as inflation grows 
taxes usually grow, as a result 
the value of the municipal in- 
come grows because it is tax- 
exempt. Thus, tax exemption 
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tends to compensate for loss of 
purchesing power. 

(5) Municipals are easy to buy 
or sell. Banks and brokers every- 
where are accustomed to handling 
such transactions. The supply is 
greater now than it has ever been 
before and tneir ownership does 
not present problems such as 
those presented by farm or real 
estate ownership or breeding live- 
stock, for instance. 

(6) They are an ideal collateral 
for making quick loans and banks 
are in no way restrictec in making 
such loans. 

(7) While municipais may 
be bought blindly, the problem 
of picking a satisfactory invest- 
ment in that category is simpler 
than in any other I know otf, be- 
cause the fundamental security 
underlving all municipals is sub- 
stantially the same. 

(8) Most municipais are paid 
out of taxes and taxes must be 
paid before dividends. Thus these 
securities have a prior claim, as 
it were, over dividends. When 
not paid out of taxes they are 
paid from revenues received for 
vital services rendered, such as 
saie of water, on which they have 
a monopoly. 


not 


The Certainty of Income Factor 

Now these are the points I hope 
you will keep in mind throughout 
this discussion. I want to stress 
chiefly that oniy in municipals 
can one have the assurance of 
receiving a given nuinber of dol- 
lars on a given date and know 
exactly how many he may take 
home to do with as he pieases. 
The municipal investor is the only 
one who knows the amount of his 


take home pay. That fact is of 
prime importance. We are too 
much in the habit of saying that 
this or that stock pays 6% or 
7%, or that investment produces 
a certain return, giving the gruss 
figure. That is not an accurate 
way to put it. The take Lome pay 
is the oniy thing that counis. With 
Federal income taxes as high as 
they are now and with every in- 
dication that they will be higher, 
possibly as long as you and I live, 
the amouni of the take home pay 
must be given first consideration, 
after that of security of principal. 
The higher the income, tne great- 
er is the value of tax exemption 
to the individual investor because 
of the graduated tax. And as 
taxes rise, the value of the tax 
exempt security tends to rise also. 

Of course, the usuai rejoinder 
made to these arguments is “You 
have no chance of appreciation of 
principal or income in municipals, 
which those other investi.ents 
mentioned have.’ Summed uo that 
means: “We have hope of an in- 
crease in the quantity of dollars 
we will receive iucome 
when we have cashed in our prin- 
cipal. to make up for the loss in 
the buying power of the doiiar 
during inflation.”” Of course, the 
hitch there is, when are you go- 
ing te cash in? Timing is so im- 
portant. Except in municipals, 
among the investments listed, one 
can’t tell positively what tne fu- 
ture value will be at a speciiied 
time. 


in and 


Record of Common Stocks 

As common stocks are a popuiar 
suggestion for investment at this 
time, let’s see what we can learn 
from the record made by a group 
of 200 such stocks compiled by 
Moody’s Investment Service in 
the immediately prior to 
and during the last war, 1937 to 
1945 inclusive. I have chosen that 
period because it is the most 1e- 
cent one like that in which we 
now find ourselves. We are now 
preparing for war. We have a pre- 
warlike economy ani we are 
looking into a future, when the 
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economy will doubtless be more 
closely controlled than it is even 
now. 


Average 

Price Dividends 
Year Per Share Per Sharc 
1937 $44.04 $2.04 
1938 33.25 1.43 
1939 35.72 1.48 
1940 33.84 1.78 
1941 30.50 1.90 
1942 26.66 1.77 
1943 35.36 1.73 
1944 38.12 1.84 
1945 46.02 1.92 


The average annual price ranged 
from $44.04 in 1937, to $46.02 in 
1945. This was the high point m 
that period and the low point was 
$26.66 in 1942. Dividends ranged 
from a high of $2.04 in 1937 toa 
low of $1.43 in 1938. Stocks bought 
in 1937, at $44.04, could not be 
sold at a profit until 1945 and 
the dividends received would be 
less every year for eight years, 
than they were in the year the 
stocks were purchased. A good 
illustration of the way dividends 
fluctuate, so often to the disad- 
vantage of the stock owner. 

Stocks bought in 1938 could have 
been sold at a profit, in five years 
out of the next seven; those bought 
in 1939, could have been sold in 
two years out of the next six at 
a profit, and those bought in 1940 
could have been sold in three 
years out of the next five, at a 
profit. 


However, Federal income taxes 
were being raised also in that 
perioc. Individual taxes were 
boosted from a maximum of 79% 
in 1937, to 94% in 1945 and cor- 


porate taxes from 15% to 40% 
in those years. 
Municipal bonds acted very 


much better, price-wise. The aver- 
age yield in the year 1937, as 
measured by “The Bond Buyer’s” 
20-bond index, was 2.98%. Prices 
rose, yield decreased, above that 
point, every year, except one 
(1938) to 1945, when the index 
registered 1.50% yield. Applying 
this yield scale to a 20-year, 244% 
bond, we find that the price in 
1937 was 89.096. Such a bond 
bought in that year would, in 1942, 
have 15 years to run and in the 
market then in effect would be 
worth 102.57, a profit of about 
13 points. By 1945, when this 
bond would have 12 years yet to 
run, it would have been worth 
approximately 111. 


After the war the picture was 
reversed. From 1946 to 1949, the 
average prices of this list of 200 
stocks were higher each year, as 
were also the dividends, than in 
any one of the years from 1937 
to 1945. Municipal prices on the 
contrary have declined from 1946 
to 1949, although in 1946 the aver- 
age price was highest, yield the 
lowest, in history. Today the 200 
stocks’ average price is higher 
than it has been since 1937, two 


Bond Buyer’s 20-Bend 
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Here are the figures for the 
years immediately before and 
during the last war: 


Municipal Yields Top Bracket 


Income Taxes 


Index (Average) Individual Corporate 
2.98% 79% 15% 
3.01% 79% 19% 
2.63 % 79% 19% 
2.56% 79% 24% 
2.13% 81% 31% 
2.25% 88 % 40% 
1.93% 93 % 40% 
1.85% - 94% 40% 
1.50% 94% 40% 

months excepted, whereas. the 


municipal average is below the 
price of 1946—it is 1.83% now, 
compared with 1.29% then. In 
August, the average stock price 
was $56.80, the average dividend, 
estimated on annual basis, was 
$3.63, the highest ever, and the 
yield was 6.39%. This is indeed a 
tasty dish to set before the in- 
vestor, but how long is that divi- 
dend likely to last? How much 
will increased taxes and wages 
cut it down? Obviously, if the 
dividend is reduced and stocks are 
bought at the present level, the 
yield will decline. Municipal in- 
vestments, of course, when made 
at a definite yield basis, continue 
thet yield during the life of tne 
investment. 

Now compare for a moment 
how devastating are tne demands 
of Federal income taxes. These 
calculations are based on the old 
rates for taxpayers filing joint 
returns. The new rates are 10% 
to 20% higher than the old. The 
investor in the $50,000 bracket 
could keep only 48% of his in- 
come; the $100,000 bracket only 
34%; and incomes of $400,000 and 
up, could keep only 17.87%. Tie 
$50,000 income had to earn 4.16% 
taxable income to net 2.00%. The 
$100,900 person 5.88% and the 
topmost bracket had to earn 
11.19%, to net 2.00%. The $100,- 
000 person had to earn 7.35% to 
net $2.50. Remember, those are 
the old rates. The individuals in 
the top tax bracket may keep 
about $130 out of each $1,000 of 
taxable income under the new 
law. Under that law a bank earn- 
ing above $25,000 will have to 
have a taxable income of 3.69% 
to net 2%. 


Government and Labor as Cuts 
Into Income 


Now let’s try to be realistic and 
see how justified is this hope of 
increased -number-of-dollar re- 
turn, capital gain, from common 
stock investment, for instance: 
There are at least two forces which 
are sure to interfere materially 
with the realization of that hope. 
One is the government and the 
other labor. 

We are living no longer in a 
laissez faire economy. The New 
Deal took care of that. The phi- 
losophy of government under 
which we now live is a soak-the- 
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rich vhilosophy and can be 
counted upon to tax away any 
abnormal and even reasonable 
profits; and labor, with the gov- 
ernment’s aid, will do all it can 
to take for itself an increasing 
share, whether the profits grow 
or not. After these prior claims 
have been served, I believe it is 
doubtful if enough will be left 
for the stockholder, except pos- 
sibly in rare cases, to make worth 
while the gamble of betting his 
entire roll on stocks. As the cost 
of living, or profits rise, labor’s 
demands rise also, and if wages 
should be frozen in isolated cases, 
the indications are that demands 
for a share in the management 
will take the place of demands 
for wage increases. It will be ex- 
tremely difficult, and in many 
places impossible, to deny those 
demands. When that day comes, 
and it is already here in some in- 
dustries, the stockholders’ posi- 
tion, precarious as it is today, is 
likely to suffer even more. 


The production of capital gains 
involves the factor of timing, of 
course. When are you going to 
buy and when are you going to 
sell? To make the investment suc- 
cessful, you must be able to sell 
at a price high enough above that 
paid for the equity to care for 
the 25% capital gains tax, which 
might be hiked, and _ produce 
enough additional dollars to offset 
the possible decline in their buy- 
ing power. Are you going out 
today to buy stocks, or commodi- 
ties, or land, and pay present 
prices, which are as high as they 
have been for many years, in some 
cases the highest ever, and then 
be able to sit back confident that 
you will them in the future 
for enough profit to make the 
venture worth while? 


When you buy a municipal bond 
due in, say 1955, you may be con- 
fident that you will receive $1,000 
for that bond on the specified 
date. You can’t possibly tell what 
you will get for an equity then. 
If you buy an equity and it goes 
up even more than you antici- 
pated, are you going to sell or sit? 
If you sell, what are you going 
to do with the proceeds and what 
will you do for income? If the 
price goes down, what are you 
going to do in that event? 


If you buy an equity because 
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you want the dividends, which so 
often is not a profitable thing to 
do, because of the tax on the divi- 
dends, and they are disappointing, 
what do you do then? 

Facing wartime restrictions, in- 
creased taxes, labor dominance of 
the Government and the economy 
as we are today, are you going to 
advise your customers to brush 
aside those deterring influences 
and put all investible funds in 
equities alone, in spite of the poor 
record investors have made when 
buying equities, or will you sug- 
gest that they place a good por- 
tion of their funds in municipals 
and be sure of the number of 
dollars they will have to spend, 
regardless of taxes and labor? The 
municipal investor can tell you 
two things which none of the 
others can. He can tell you how 
many dollars he will receive at 
regular intervals in future, and 
how many he can take home. 


It’s a sad fact, but true, that so 
many people who have never had 
experience in such matters will 
put their hard-earned savings into 
real estate or stocks, often per- 
mitting their emotions to dictate 
the choice. 


The popular idea that stocks are 
the best hedge in an inflation, is 
not proven by the record. In fact, 
inflation can be bad for stock 
prices. Dividends determine stock 
prices over the long run and infla- 
tion can be bad for dividends. 
Rising replacement costs, in addi- 
tion to higher wages and taxes, 
frequently cause corporations to 
cut down the percentage of earn- 
ings they pay out in dividends. 

“Business Week,” in a recent 
number (Sept. 2) pointed out that 
the current inflation in commodity 
prices is a threat to the present 
bull market in stocks. It says 
that in times of commodity infla- 
tion, it takes higher corporate 
earnings to attract the investor. 
Stocks now sell at much lower 
price-earnings ratios than they 
did before the postwar commodity 
inflation got started. 


“In 1945 du Pont sold between 
25 and 31 times earnings; today 
it sells around 14 times 1950 esti- 
mated earnings. Aluminum Co. of 
America, a war baby, sells at 
about nine times estimated 1950 
earnings. In 1945 it was selling 
between 13 and 22 times earn- 
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ings.” There are many other simi- 
lar illustrations. 

Controls and rationing and re- 
strictions of various sorts are just 
around the corner. All are de- 
signed to make it difficult to make 
large profits. The President’s re- 
cent speeches and the actions of 
Congress are replete with confir- 
mations of these beliefs. 

In these circumstances munici- 
pal bonds are obviously the in- 
vestments which will suffer least 
from these levies and restrictions 
and provide the greatest peace of 
mind. As a matter of fact, those 
bonds will benefit, because their 
market value will increase ap- 
proximately in proportion to the 
extent of the levies and the de- 
crease in supply of bonds caused 
by the expected controls. 


What About Deflation? 


Up to this point we have been 
talking chiefly about inflation. I 
think we should consider for a 
moment what would be our posi- 
tion should we find ourselves in 
a period of deflation. I am one 
who believes we will have such 
a period, sometime in the future; 
just when, I have no idea. I be- 
lieve it will surely come, however, 
and it will start possibly when we 
begin paying off our debt. When 
that time comes, the holders of 
stocks will not be sitting very 
pretty, whereas the holders of tax- 
exempt bonds will be in a more 
comfortable position. The obvious 
reason is that the income of the 
latter will be fixed; the value of 
tax-exempt bonds will be high, 
because taxes will be high, and 
the buying power of the dollar 
will grow. 

In view of such a possibility, 
but chiefly for the reasons given 
previously, I suggest the purchase 
of average grade municipals, with 
staggered maturities, say, 10, 15, 
20. 25 and 30 years hence. Then 
if deflation comes the municipals 
investor will be in position to 
benefit. 

But to get back to our subject: 

The public body is in a pre- 
ferred position compared with the 
industrial corporation, for in- 
stance, in the present inflation. 
While, of course, the cost of the 
things it buys goes up, so does 
its revenue, and there are not the 
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The past of commercially prac- 
ticable television dates from April 
30, 1939, when NBC started in the 
New York area the first regular 
telecasting 
service using 
an electronic 
system. Right 
then, _ televi- 
sion’s =p: 
ula) 
™m ¢ 


tac- 


vere 
be- 
However 
Dprepara- 
ns,and then 


television 
shelf. = 

All elec- R. A. Graver 
tronic manu- 
facturers, as you know, went into 
war work. However, the type 
equipment that we were called 
upon to manufacture was of a 
sight and sound nature; alti- 
meters, radar and various other 
types of detection equipment. We 
learned much about this type of 
equipment during the war years. 
Following the war, the Federal 
Communications Commission had 
to decide just what sort of stand- 
ards the United States would use 
for our television system. 

In April, 1947, FCC gave us the 
green light. On that compara- 
tively recent date, less than three 
and one-half years ago, television 
as we know it today, began. Five 
or six stations were ready to tele- 
cast programs, and very few sets 
had been installed nationally. 

During the remaining eight 
months of 1947, television at- 
tracted considerable attention, but 
nothing like the compelling in- 
terest it attracts now. By the end 
of the year, however, 14 stations 
in nine cities were telecasting 
programs with more or less regu- 
larity, though the less said about 
the quality of the programs the 
better. Approximately 150,000 


television receivers had been built 
and installed in 1947. Television 


*Ar address by Mr. Graver before the 
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Mr. Graver reviews history and problems of television industry. Discusses 
recent developments, suct as color television and expansion of co-axial cable 
and micro-relay system of program distribution. Estimates there are now about 
100 television manufacturers and predicts, barring hold-up of materials due to 
defense program, these will have producing capacity of eight million sets within 


next year. 


was really on its way, particularly 
with those of us who had tre- 
mendous faith in this great new 
art. 

Everybody was 
toward television. There were 
many people who doubted the 
tremendous growth that it has en- 
joyed. Some said people would 
suffer eye strain, program quality 
would never attain the quality of 
other entertainment media, and 
even if it would, sponsors would 
never be able to pay the cost of 
programs that would compete suc- 
cessfully with the entertainment 
offered by radios, movies and the 
stage. Less than three years have 
been required to prove how ridic- 
ulous were the clamors raised by 
television’s early enemies. 

Even as late as last year, there 
were some who Said that sponsors 
could not carry the load. I would 
like to tell you that there is no 
network evening time available 
today for any television programs, 
and they are selling out daytime, 
also, and every big-name star in 
the entertainment field is clamor- 
ing for a spot on television. The 
sponsors of television shows are 
highly pleased with the results 
they are obtaining. It is a tre- 
mendous advertising medium, as 
I will go into a little later. 

A short digression from my 
main theme is necessary here. My 
subject is the television industry, 
but occasional reference to the re- 
ceiver manufacturer with whom I 
am associated can point up my re- 
marks about the industry as a 
whole. My first reference is to 
the fact that Admiral Corporation 
did not begin the manufacture of 


not friendly 


television receivers until 
autumn of 1947, just three years 
ago, although preparations had 
been under way for several years. 
Our share of the total receiver 
production in 1947 therefore was 
small—only a pilot run. 


Television Industry 

The good beginning made by 
the television industry in 1947 
was sharply accelerated in 1948. 
By the end of the year, 54 sta- 
tions in 30 cities were on the air, 
making programs available to 
some 18,000,000 families. Only 
about 1,150,000 of these families, 
however, had receiving sets, 
975,000 of the sets built in 1948. 

I cite these figures to show how 
tremendous was the potential for 
the sale of television receivers at 
the end of 1948 in those areas 
alone where telecasts were avail- 
able. 

In 1948, Admiral built and sold 
over 100,000 sets, to earn a place 
among the leaders in the televi- 
sion industry. Also, in 1948. Ad- 
miral became the world’s largest 
manufacturer of television com- 
binations — three-way units that 
include FM-AM radio, automatic 
phonograph and _ television — an 
industry position which we have 
never relinquished, and which we 
will zealously guard and advance. 

The progress made by Admiral 
and the television industry in the 
latter months of 1948, and in 1949 
and 1950, takes on added signifi- 
cance when you recall that in 
September of 1948 the Federal 
Communications Commission halt- 
ed the erection of more telecast- 
ing stations than those it already 
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Estimates there are 107 telecasting stations located in 63 cities. 


The FCC’s action 
Freeze.” It has 


had authorized. 
is called “The 
been just that. 
What had happened was that 
the demand for television had ex- 
panded so rapidly that room could 
not be found in the Very High 
Frequency wave band for all the 
television stations needed to pro- 
vide national television service. 
The Very High Frequency wave- 
band provides room for only 12 
commercial telecast channels. 
With more channels needed, the 
only wave-band available for them 
is the Ultra High Frequency, and 
it is channel allocations in that 
band, as well as allocations in the 
Very High Frequency band, that 
the FCC is now studying. 
Federal Communications Com- 
missioner, Wayne Coy, in a speech 
in Chicago, just the day before 
yesterday, said that two years ago 
he said it would take from six 
to nine months at least to lift the 
“freeze,” and he made the same 
statement that day, so your guess 
is as good as mine as to when this 
“freeze” will be lifted. It certainly 
looks now as if it will be next 
spring, and we certainly hope so. 


Color Television 


Here, following reference to the 
FCC “freeze” is the place to speak 
of color television, a subject that 
has been agitating the industry, 
the FCC and the public for many 
months. 


A plan has been proposed by 
FCC for the adoption of the sys- 
tem developed by the Columbia 
Broadcasting Co. However, that 
is very much in the tentative stage 
today, with many ramifications. 
Only one of today’s telecasting 
stations is equipped to telecast a 
color system. In addition, two 
other types of color telecasting 
systems have been presented to 
FCC, and agitation continues for 
their approval. Actually, as of to- 
day, the television industry does 
not know what kind of a system 
for color will finally be adopted. 
It does know that color will come 
just as will channel allocations 
in UHF, but what kind and when 
are wide-open subjects as of 
today. 
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Later I'll speak about Admiral’s 
preparation for Ultra High Fre- 
quency and color. I have brought 
the two subjects in here only to 
point out that even though Ad- 
miral, and virtually all other first- 
line receiver manufacturers, have 
been able to sell all the receivers 
they could build, we regret the 
“freeze” and believe it should be 
lifted. It discriminates against a 
considerable part of the nation, 
which would be provided with 
television if the 300-odd station 
applications now being held up 
were approved. 

Back now to my historical re- 
view and what happened in tele- 
vision in 1949. when the boom in 
television really began. In 1949, 
television programs improved im- 
measurably. The public discov- 
ered that many sports events are 
seen as Satisfactorily on a televi- 
sion screen than on the scene. 
Methods for presenting useful 
service programs for the house- 
wife and the male home hobbvists 
were significantly improved. Ways 
for making educational and news 
programs dramatic and interest- 
ing were developed. The tech- 
niques for presenting dramas and 
mysteries were greatly advanced 
Comedy and “Quiz” shows found 
the “know-how” for providing 
laughter and thrills. And in 1949 
began the parade of big names of 
radio, the movies and the stage 
to television. 

Also, in 1949, important im- 
provements were made in tele- 
vision receivers. Circuits for pro- 
viding clearer pictures and for 
minimizing interference were 
perfected. Receiver operation was 
greatly simplified. so that one 
knob did the job for which sev- 
eral had been previously needed. 
And in 1949 came volume pro- 
duction of the 12%, 16 and even 
19-inch picture tubes to pioneer 
today’s trend to larger tube sizes 
that are expected to go as high 
as 24 and 30 inches. 

High quality entertainment. 
ease of receiver operation, and 
big, clear pictures were what the 
public discovered the television 
industry had for him in 1949, and 
they responded with a rush. 

Even though the FCC “freeze” 
held up construction of television 
stations other than those author- 
ized before September, 1948. 51 
new stations in 40 cities went on 
the air in 1949. Receiver produc- 
tion zoomed to about 3,000,000 
sets. Demand for receivers during 
all but three months of the year 
exceeded supply. Tremendous as 
was the increase in receiver sales, 
less than 4,000,000 of the approxi- 
mately 24,000,000 families within 
the range of telecast programs had 
receivers at the end of 1949. The 
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potential market solely in the 
telecast area remained huge, and 
a large part of the United States 
still was without television. 





Extension of Co-Axial Cable and 
Micro-Relay System 


Of great importance in 1949 
was the extension of the co-axial 
cable and micro-relay system, 
through which network television 
programs are transmitted from 
station to station. Already, in 1948, 
the cable connected a few cities 
on the East Coast; but not until 
January of 1949 could it be ex- 
tended to the Middle West. Since 
then it has been extended to ad- 
ditional cities in the East, near 
South and Middle West, and now 
is in process of extension to the 
Pacific Coast, where a relay al- 
ready connects San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Immediately ahead 
of us is the extension of the cable 
and relay links to 15 more cities 
this year. 


The network is to television 
what it is to radio. It enables a 
program to be telecast from any 
station on the network. By mul- 
tiplying the audience it increases 
the money that can be spent for 
the program. Better programs for 
more people is the result. 


The effect of the extension of 
the cable on receiver sales is 
amazing. Two recent instances 
come to mind, although virtually 
every other extension of the cable 
has caused identical increases. 
The instances are: St. Louis and 
Memphis. In each city receiver 
sales had lagged far below the 
national average because each city 
had only a single station, and the 
program quality was not equal to 
network program quality. An- 
nouncement of the day that each 

station would go on the cable, 
with a list of the network pro- 
grams each would telecast, caused 
receiver sales to mount so rapidly 
trat dealers’ stocks soon were 
cleared. and a large pile of back- 
orders accumulated. 


Now, for the present year, and 
the first thing to say about it is 
that television has arrived. In 
little more than three years, tele- 
vision has earned recognition as 
one of the most important factors 
in Americ?2n life, and perhaps the 
greatest advertising medium ever 
offered American business. So 
great was the demand for televi- 
sion receivers, FCC “freeze” and 
all, at the beginning of 1950, that 
some predictions were made that 
8.000.000 television receivers 
would be built and sold in the 
single year. Given the breaks, the 
industry probably could have built 
that number. But the breaks went 
the other way, and now, because 
of the shortage of critical parts 
and materials. it looks as though 
only about 6,000,000 receivers can 
be built, an increase of almost 
100% over 1949. Of the total in- 


dustry production, Admiral ex- 
pects to build 1,000,000 sets. 


One Hundred Manufacturers 


All together, there are about 
igjv manufacturers of television 
receivers. The figures I have just 
quoted make piain the industry 
positicn Admiral has achieved. 

Improvements in television pro- 
grams continue this year at an 
even accelerated pace. This au- 
tumn ana win.er’s programs will 
witness the appearance on tele- 
vision of almost every major star 
of radio, and many more from the 
movies and the stage. In addition, 

many newcomers w..o first proved 
themselves on television now 
command big audiences. The de- 
mand from sponsors for television 
shows is so great that no network 
has time available. Why? Simply 
because ielevision commercials 
have proved prolitable business 
builders. Admiral knows from 
actual experience how effective 
TV commercials are. We have two 
shows on the net works, “Stop 
the Music,” at 8 p.m, Eastern time 
on Thursdays, and “Lights Out,” 
a 9 p.m. Eastern time on Mondays. 
We sponsored both shows last 
year, sO our experience is con- 
clusive. That experience shows 
immediate sales response in prof- 
iiable volume to TV commerciais. 

We, as sponsors, and one of the 
early sponsors, having started 
with the “Broadway Review,” the 
first of its kind, know the value 
of television from an advertising 
standpoint. 

To give you an example: When 
we advertise a specific model re- 
frigerator on our Thursday eve- 
ning program, “Stop the Music,” 
by a careful check of retailers, we 
know the public is asking to see 
that model. We can show an au- 
dience just what happens to food 
in a conventional refrigerator, or 
the famous Admiral] Dual-Temp, 
by demonstrating with an actual 
picture in front of them what hap- 
pens to celery that is kept two 
weeks in the conventional refrig- 
erator—it looks limp; while it is 
fresh and crisp in the Dual-Temp. 
Food in uncovered dishes in the 
Dual-Temp is edible after weeks; 
cold cuts soft and as they were 
put in, in the Dual-Temp. 


You can see what I mean, that 
the old adage that “a picture is 
worth a thousand words” is so 
true, and television brings it home. 


Of comparable interest to the 
improvements in television pro- 
grams through 1950 has been the 
TV industry’s ability to increase 
the size of picture tubes to provide 
larger, clearer pictures. Right 
now, the 16 and 19 inch tube is 
standard. Last year it was the 
121%% inch. The year before, the 
10 inch. Next year it may be the 
20 inch, and as I told you earlier, 
even 24 and 20 inch tubes are in 
the offing. 


Before I offer the forecast that 
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because it is fairiy typical. 
For all its pro.ucts—television, sales and 67% in earnings. 
raaio, radio-phonographs, refrig- 
érators and ranges—Admiral has and net earnings, $8,239,0U0, an 
retail dealers. In every increase over 1948 of 68% in sales 
coun.y in the Unite. States is at and 118% in earnings. 
least one Admiral dealer. Ob- 
viously, Admiral dealers in non- a $103,295,000, and earnings, 
television areas do not handle Ad- $8,485,000, an increase of 94% in . , , 
niiral television. That we have s les and 169% in earnings over ration should net require 8 Sage 
36,000 retail dealers in the Uniied the first half of 1949. 
States makes piain, however, how 
complete is cur cealer coverage. : 
Sales and service to Admiral I 1949. 
Cealers are provided by 81 Ad- €ar-ings for the fuli year, bu, 
distributors. 0! 
cistributors are operated as Ad- ‘ident our stock..oluers and frieuds 
miral branches. I can assure you WI! not be disappointed. 
these five are _ eificiently 
operated. 
special testing areas for all Ad- 
sales and sun 
plans, and pilot operations for our plications for 300 more are being 
other distributors. Each of the 76 Feld up 
independent distributors is a siz- “freeze. 
able company, with substantial Of the 107 stations, about 7,500,000 
annual income. Some employ as families have television receivers, at the beginning of 1950, some 
with arother 1,175,000 in public predictions were made that 8,- 
reference I’m Places, which means that less than 000 000 television receivers would 
sure you'd like to have is Admiral 30% of the families in those areas 
adver.ising. Admiral always has have television. Additional tele- total pro: uction is not likely to 
known how potest an infiuence Y!!0M receivers are being bougat much excee 6,000,000, because of 
advertising is in its industries, ana 1" telecast areas at a rate of about a shortage of critical parts and 
always has advertised aggressively 500,000 a month. Thus, at the materials. I can’t know exactly 
and effectively. Second only to present receiver production rate, how much other receiver manu- 
management and quality of prod- !t would take four and one-half facturers 
uct, advertising has been the force years, or more, to supply receivers production capacities. I’m willing 
that has made the name, Admiral, to all families in telecast areas. 
dominant in all fields for which 


many as 40 salesmen. 
Another 


es.ablished with 


products. 


Admiral products this year. 






Ed Welch specified, I think you’d earnings after all charges were South American countries may 
like a brief outline of the distri- $2,248,186. 
bution pattern for teievision re- 


follow. 
in 1948, Admiral sales were 


For the first hal: of 1950, sales company’s earnings. 


Sales tor all of 1950 will exceed 
I can’t anticipate our 
Five of the CONdiions cénsidered, 1 am con- 
Ard now to make the audacious 
In addition, they are foreca:t that was specified. 


As of today, there are 107 tele- 


" : ; De i sif > 
merchandising C@Sting stations in 63 cities. Ap- adit plies 


because of 


Within receiver range Produced Next Year 


brief 


have expanded 


$5,500,000 in 


Admiral’s Earnings 


Admiral already has established Vision 
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Canada present] a - 
I cite Admiral’s pattern $66,764,000, and net earnings, $3,- casing pe Bl noe of Byte Be . 

182,825, an increase of s»¥% iM jt is expected to have soon, but 
border cities now receive pro- 
In 1949, sales were $112,000,000, grams from the American side, 
«nd sales of television receivers 
by Admiral’s Canadian subsidiary 
contribute substantially to that 


If our nation’s military prepa- 


part or insi\rument from the man- 
uf_ciurers of television receivers, 

ar a d it will require a grea. many, 
$200,000,000—106% greater than 2. 7 will touch on later, it still 
would take the television receiver 
incustry from 5 to 10 years to 
even come abreast of the potential 
I Lave just described. The fore- 
cast, ten, tha. there will be a 
strong demand for television re- 
ceivers for several years at lest, 


ihe FCC Eight Million TV Receivers to Be 


Some moments ago, I said that 


be built Curing the yeer, but that 


to guess, however, that at the 
Facing television manufacturers, Moment, total industry capacity 
Admiral products are made. it therefore, is the job of supplying is about 8,000,000 receivers a year. 
the con- many thousands of American fam- I do know, of course, the extent 
the quality of Admiral ilies wi h their first television re- to which our own capacity has 
It has won national Cceivers. First sets, however, are been expanded. In the last three 
acceptance for the Admiral name. OMly part of the huge potential years, Admiral has invested an 
To extend knowledge of Admiral Market. Already a_ replacement additional 
quality, and win further accept- Market is developing. Families equipment and increased plant 
ance for the Admiral name, $15,- that bought sets with 7 inch tubes space 1,000,000 feet. In January, 
000,000 is being spent to advertise in 1947, and 10 inch tubes in 1948, 1948. when we went into the line 

now want receivers with larger production of television receivers, 
picture tubes; and this replace- our production rate was 100 re- 
ment market is bound to grow, ceivers a day. Now, little more 
A third topic that I know will just as it did in radio, to become than.two and one-half years later, 
be of interest to you is Admiral’s 2” important part of each year’s it is 5,000 a day. 
earnings. No one, I am sure, would total potential, 
dare risk a forecast of our earn- 
ings in 1951, but you gentlemen the second set market. 
are investment experts, skilled in members of all families want to great significance when consid- 
interpreting the future from the see and hear the same television ered in connection with the re- 
past, so review of Admiral sales program at the same time. Sec- quirements likely to be put on 
and earnings for 1947, 1948, 1949 ond sets are the answer to these the electronics industry by the 
and the first half of 1950 may help families’ needs, as they have been nation’s military preparation. 
you to form your own opinion as in radio. 
to what our next year’s prospects 


The enormous increase during 
Another developing potential is the last three years in television 
Not all receiver production facilities is of 


Parts and materials shortages, as 
Still another potential is export. 1, have told you, will hold tele- 
receiver production this 
1947, Admiral sales of all distributors in Havana and Mex- Y€@F to the neighborhood of 6,000,- 


products were $47,899,938, and net ico City. Continued on page 77 
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Scope of Our Rearmament Program 


I had originally intended to 
make this an “Air Force Speech.” 
I changed my mind and tonight I 
want to talk to repre- 
sentative of 
all the Armed 
Forces, the 
Armed Forces 
team nd 
se: 
pec 


you as a 


reeii=- 
all 
i = wo 
out tnis 
uiding its 
long. rambling 
corridors. its 
maze Ol ralips 
and its lost 
and found victims 
to end, | am sure there would be 
enough material for every radio 
comedian to use for half a life- 
time 

I sometimes think, though, that 
we give the jokes and gags a much 
wider circulation than we do the 
facts—facts that our citizens need. 
For only a citizenry that has the 
facts and understands them can 
face the future, not only with 
courage, but with faith. 

Today, the men who are work- 
ing in the Pentagon building are, 
to my mind, contributing their ef- 
fort and devotion to realization of 
the last chance for peace in our 
generation. 

We are all of us determined to 
exploit to the fullest that chance. 
And we can only do that through 
possessing force in being. For the 
thinking of late 1945 and early 
1946 is over. Those were the days 
of “Bring the boys back home,” 
“demobilize forever’ —the days 
when we found our Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force 
melting away. 

They melted away, we quickly 
found out, much too soon. They 
melted away when, at the very 
same time, another nation was 
building with determination. 


M. Zuckert 


Eugene 


were laid end 


*An address by Sec. Zuckert at the 
National Security Traders Association 
Convention, Virginia Beach, Va., Sept. 
27, 1950. 


By EUGENE M. ZUCKERT* 


Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 


Pentagon official, asserting our military strength should be like natural equip- 
ment of a good prize figkter, says to marshal all our resources in present sit- 
uation will be more expensive than people realize and national needs will de- 
termine channel of investment capital. Praises supply accomplishments in 
Korean hostilities and warns after end of the episode we must still keep up 


At first there was the apology 
that this power was only building 
for defense. But what have these 
last five years proved to us? I 
think the front pages of our daily 
newspapers are eloquent answers 
to that question. 

There is no need for me, or 
anyone else, to be squeamish 
about naming that power. It is 
Russia. A glance at the map of 
the world will clearly show how 
imperialistic communism has cast 
its shadow over so large a portion 
of the globe. As a result, we have 
had no choice today but to pre- 
pare our own defenses as a pro- 
tection against advancing greed 
and ambition. Such a re-activa- 
tion of our military might cannot 
be taken by Russia as a threat to 
her own security. 

We are, as all democratic na- 
tions should be, without any ter- 
ritorial ambitions of our own. Our 
military strength, as I conceive it, 
should be much like the natural 
equipment of a good prize fighter. 
We should be strong enough to 
fend off any blows, while at the 
same time being strong enough to 
strike out with telling blows of 
our own. 


There can be no_ provoked 
show-down. <A_ positive show- 
down will not give us a quick or 
effective answer to the present in- 
ternational stalemate. Such a 
show-down, if that should mean a 
resort to force, is not in conso- 
nance with what you and I under- 
stand to be the fundamental be- 
liefs of a democracy. Some mod- 
ern form of trial by combat would 
be neither a moral nor practical 
answer. 


defense preparation. 


Our only 
Secretary of 


answer must be, 

State Acheson 
said, ‘total diplomacy.’ That 
means a marshalling of all our 
resources towards the accomplish- 
ment of our national objectives, 
perhaps even more fully than we 
did for “total war.” 

This will be expensive to an 
extent perhaps not fully compre- 
hended by our people today. As 
only one example, we are bring- 
ing into the Services substantial 
gqauntities of additional men and 
women. 

Manufacturers are already be- 
ginning to turn over more and 
more of their productive capacity 
to war goods. Employment, al- 
ready at a new high in our his- 
tory, will be stepped up even 
more. Manpower, as a result, will 
become scarce, and channeled into 
activities relating to the prepar- 
edness effort. There will be con- 
trols, irksome but necessary. 

All of this effort will cost 
money. It will be your money and 
my money. The inevitable result 
of this preparedness effort and the 
taxation it implies may be less of 
the better living we have been 
enjoying, and that effort will in- 
evitably bring dislocation of our 
personal lives and occupations. It 
will markedly affect those of you 
who deal in securities. National 
needs will necessarily channel 
much of the direction of invest- 
ment capital. 

When I talk about sacrifices, I 
am not using words idly. A man 
can’t take out a substantial insur- 
ance policy without curtailing his 
other savings and his spending on 
food, clothing, shelter and recrea- 
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tion. By the same token, a nation 
can't take out an insurance policy 
in defense without cutting back— 
without, to use a statement that 
may sound trite but is all too 
true, “tightening the belt.” 

Those ere 
erations. 


some overall consid- 


Korea 


I would like now to pin-point 
what I have said by referring to 
Korea. 

Our effort in that battle has been 
tremendous. Part of our all-out 
effort in Korea is due to unifica- 
tion. And I can truthfully say 
that, although unification has been 
a big headache, it has been a 
headache because of the difficul- 
ties and the differences that have 
been aired in public. 

But why have these things been 
aired in public? 

They were indications that the 
pressure of unification was forc- 
ing the resolution of basic issues 
that could have previously re- 
mained submerged indefinitely 
and because submerged, would 
have weakened and increased the 
cost of our defense structure. 

As a result of the process of 
unification, we were in good con- 
dition, within budget limitations, 
when the Reds laid down the 
challenge in Korea. 

When the United States, acting 
as an agent of the United Nations, 
entered that conflict, we were able 
to move quickly. Critics are apt 
to forget that we started from 
something less than a _ standing 
start against a capable enemy. 


Greatest Supply Movement in 
History 


One of the greatest supply 
movements in history was instant- 
ly thrown into action. The amount 
of men and material that went 
into Korea within the short time 
of 90 days was greater than any 
similar mission in our history. 

The united planning of Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and Air 
Force, was already in operation. 
It has been a thrill to see the 
spirit of “can do” that turned the 
tide in Korea. One result of this 
“pretested joint planning” was 


seen a little over a week 
the landings at Inchon. 

One experienced correspondent, 
who has witnessed many such land- 
ings, called it the “best planned, 
most perfectly executed  land- 
ing in modern military history.” 

But we had to pay for such per- 
fection with the earlier heartaches 
oi smoothing out unification. To- 
day, we can point with pride to 
the achievements in Korea, Our 
actions in the last few weeks have 
proved the underlying strength of 
our organized teamwork. But this 
planning would have meant little 
if we did not have the men—the 
men in the line outfits—who were 
capable of carrying out the job. 

I would like to point out tonight 
something that has been over- 
looked by those who write and 
comment on our military opera- 
tion in Korea. I regard the men 
fighting there—and I include all 
branches of the service in this 
praise—as courageous as any in 
our military history. I make that 
statement with deep reverence for 
the men who fought and died at 
Tarawa, Okinawa, the Battle of 
the Bulge, and over the Ploesti 
oil fields. 

I make this statement because 
of one thing: the psychology of 
the boys who fight today in Korea. 
In World War II the men left this 
country to enter combat with the 
bands playing on the piers; they 
left a country burdened under 
shortages and rationing; they saw 
everyone extending a _ helping 
hand to the man in uniform—the 
USO’s were open 24 hours a day. 
Our people were clearly war- 
minded. Our soldiers were Ppsy- 
chologically prepared for war. 

What about the soldier of June 
25, 1950, in Japan? The men who 
went into combat in Korea were, 
for the most part, peacetime sol- 
diers, doing routine, occupational 
guard duty in Japan. Suddenly 
they were thrown into a war in 
a strange, rugged country, into 
bloody combat against vicious, 
well-trained troops. There had 
been no time for orientation, for 
building the spirit of combat. 

Yet, what did these men do? 

They fought, most of them for 
stretches of 48 to 84 hours at a 
time without relief, with gallant 
bravery. 

They were, I sincerely believe, 
some of the bravest men we have 
ever had defending freedom. They 
have met the test. 

But the real test for those of us 
who haven’t been in the foxholes 
is yet to come. It will come when 
the battle for Korea is won—as it 
definitely will be. Without Korea 
as a daily reminder of imperialis- 
tic communism’s threat to us, will 
we be willing of sustain our effort 

(Continued on page 69) 
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One basic trouble with every 
Managed Economy is the fact that 
the managers do not see eye-to- 
eye with one another. Often, they 
operate at 
cross pur- 
poses. The fi- 
nancial man- 
agement of 
the U. S. un- 
der a system 
of controlled 
money and 
credit offers a 
good example. 

The skir- 
mishes be- 
tween the 
Federal Re- 
serve System 
(Eccles) and 
the Treasury 
(Morgenthau) 
in the F. D. Roosevelt era is still 
an unwritten story. This is the 
first time, however, that the two 
bureaucracies have engaged in an 
open battle that began with verbal 
skirmishes about a year ago and 
has now reached a sort of show- 
down stage. 

Just what does the conflict of 
the giant bureaus in charge of the 
national purse portend from a 
practical point of view, other than 
as a Clash of power-minded and 
mutually jealous public bodies? 


I 

Let us recall the prime facts 
underlying this situation. To be- 
gin with, the Federal Reserve still 
is an independent agency—one of 
the very few central banks which 
as yet have not been nationalized, 
openly or otherwise. Its Board of 
Governors, appointed for a long 
term by the President, subject to 
Congressional approval, is respon- 
sible for monetary and banking 
policy. On the other hand, man- 
aging the national debt is or 
should be a function of the Treas- 
ury which is an arm of the Gov- 
ernment and naturally ‘‘fiscal” 
minded, while the Reserve’s role 
is that of a guardian of monetary 
stability. 














Dr. Melchior Palyi 


However, since the de _ facto 
abandonment of the automatic 
gold standard, the two functions 
overlap. Our postwar monetary 


system is best defined as an auto- 
matic bond standard. All govern- 
ment bonds, long or short, can be 
sold at any time and at a guar- 
anteed minimum price to the Re- 
serve Board, and monetized there- 
by. The money volume now is not 
anchored to gold or to the busi- 
ness community’s demand for self- 
liquidating, commercial credit. It 
depends mainly on the amount of 
bonds the central bank has to ab- 
sorb so as to maintain a rigidly 
low level of interest rates. 

This system is called officially, 
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Financial Shadow-Boxing 


By MELCHIOR PALYI 


Dr. Palyi discusses controversy of Treasury with Federal Reserve Board re- 
garding interest rates. Says Government, in recent refunding process, bor- 
rowed billions from the printing press, thus pouring fuel on fire of monetary 
expansion. Says both Treasury and Federal Reserve believe in ‘‘cheap money”’ 
and contends recent fractional rise in short-term rates has little effect. Holds 
inflation can be controlled wittout rise in interest rates, through qualitative 
discrimination in making credits available. Sees no necessity for tightening 
bank reserves and predicts interest rates will be kept low. 


with unconscious irony, an 
“orderly market” in government 
paper; it has evolved as part and 
parcel of the Cheap Money policy 
of the 1930’s and became institu- 
tionalized since Pearl Harbor. 
During the War, the guarantee of 
fixed bond prices (and interest 
rates) induced the banking fra- 
ternity to pile up bonds to the 
tune of some $92 billion. One con- 
sequence is that the policy of low 
rates no longer can be abandoned 
without endangering the liquidity 
and solvency of thousands of 
smaller banks. Their holdings of 
interest-bearing securities—up to 
10-year maturities— amount on 
the average to as much as five 
times their combined capital and 
surplus accounts. A _ substantial 
decline of the longest outstanding 
marketable issue (the 242% Vic- 
tory “tap”? bond due in 1972/67) 
to appreciably below par, and of 
the other issues’ accordingly, 
would spell terrifying losses if 
not widespread bankruptcy. 

Presently, the Defense Economy 
enters, with the prospect of new 
deficits and more inflation. To 
borrow is politically more expe- 
dient—on top of a $256 billion 
national debt—than to tax. And, 
of course, the Treasury prefers to 
borrow at low rates. Notwithstand- 
ing the Reserve Board’s warnings 
about inflationary hazards, Sec- 
retary Snyder, backed by the 
President, made up his mind that 
he will carry out his financing 
operations by way of 13-month 
certificates at 144%. He proceeded 
to “roll over” $13.5 billion in cur- 
rent maturities (by Oct. 1) by 
offering the certificates in ex- 
change for diverse short and me- 
dium-term paper coming due, Ap- 
parently, he expected the central 
bank to go along supporting the 
market as it always did hereto- 
fore. 

This time, the Reserve authori- 
ties rebelled, After having raised 
the rediscount rate from 1% to 
134%, they let the short maturity 
market drop a little. The 13-month 
rate now is almost 1°8%. Indica- 
tions are that it may be raised 
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further, perhaps to 142%. The Re- 
serve has won the first round, 
but it is a Pyrrhic victory: it had 
to take up the “slack” which the 
member banks refused to buy— 
which means that the government 
borrowed over $1 billion directly 
from the printing press, pouring 
fuel on the fire of monetary ex- 
pansion, 
II 

Theoretically, the Reserve Board 
could raise the long-term rates, 
too, and some officials speak pri- 
vately about doing just that. The 
prevailing interest structure being 
a pure artificiality, the dominant 
factor is the price at which the 
Board buys and selis government 
obligations, 


In plain language, the central! 
bank has become a machine that 
responds to every piece of gov- 
ernment paper thrown in by emit- 
ting a piece of paper money. 
Thereby, it maintains the level 
and pattern of interest rates, which 
could be changed by a mere push 
of a button, so to speak. But in 
practice, 242% is and must remain 
the limit for marketable securi- 
ties of the government. To go be- 
yond that to any extent, even as 
little as 234%, might bring an 
avalanche of bonds to the central 
bank’s windows and wreck the 
national credit, also sabotage the 
Treasury’s financial program. 

To experiment with minor ups 
and downs merely would upset the 
market without contributing any- 
thing to the control of inflation. 


As to the short rates: in the face 


of rising prices and skyrocketing 
profit margins, how much differ- 
ence does it make to a borrower 
if he has to pay 242% instead of 
244% for a commercial bank loan, 
as is the case? (The discount on 
60-day commercial paper has been 
raised to—1%4%.) Booms have 
not been halted in the past by 
rates on prime paper of as high 
as 8%. The Treasury will not 
borrow one cent less if it has to 
pay 4% more, nor can more bonds 
be placed with ultimate investors. 
The banks may be induced to be 
a bit more cagey in their lendings; 
but since all money rates go up 
proportionately, there is no in- 
ducement to loan less to customers 
or to refrain from purchasing cor- 
porate bonds, 

What matters even more than 
its price is the availability of 
credit. As long as the Board con- 
tinues to provide all the money 
wanted by purchasing all the gov- 
ernment paper offered—and it 
could not do otherwise lest the 
entire financial structure collapse 
—a fractional tightening of the 
interest rates has no influence on 
the volume of money, Or the pros- 
pects of business and the demand 
for capital. 


III 


To be sure, no change in the 
basic financial policy is as much 
as contemplated. Both Treasury 
and Federal Reserve believe in 
“cheap money,” though the former 
means a little cheaper than the 
latter, But that slight difference 
is quite significant to the earning 
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power of the big metropolitan 
banks. 

They carry short, low-yield 
paper which constitutes up to 60% 
of their earning assets. In view of 
the possibility that long-term 
bonds might depreciate some day, 
they do not feel they can afford 
to venture much beyond two-year 
maturities. Therefore, a minor 
change in the short rates reflects 
itself as a major factor in those 
banks’ profit and loss accounts. 
The Reserve’s efforts to bolster 
those rates also mean higher in- 
terest on business loans, the vol- 
ume of which, incidentally, has 
risen in four months at the record- 
breaking pace of $214 billion. The 
banks profit all down the line. 

And the banks certainly need 
additional income to build up their 
capital-cushion which has sunk to 
less than 10% of their noncash 
assets. (They need it all the more 
if, as it is expected, the member 
banks’ reserve _ requirements 
should be boosted.) Could that be 
the guiding motive in the Board’s 
attitude? More likely, its number 
one consideration may be—a guilt 
complex. In final analysis, the 
Board is co-responsible for the 
untoward situation: the gorging of 
the banks with government paper 
and the consequent stymying of 
its own policy into a _ virtually 
frozen pattern of Cheap Money. 
With a runaway boom under way, 
it is deprived of its classical 
weapon of money market control: 
the use of the discount “screw.” 

Of course, it is most discourag- 
ing for a self-respecting central 
bank to stand by with folded arms 
and watch helplessly as the tide 
rises to wash out the monetary 
pillars. The ineffectual gesture of 
slightly penalizing the Treasury 
in its future borrowings may be 
understood as a warning signal 
to shake the Administration out of 
its irresponsible lethargy. 


The Board takes the very sensi- 
ble attitude that controls need not 
mean resorting to police methods, 
such as price-fixing and rationing. 
Its spokesmen point out that un- 
der present circumstances, it is 
even more difficult to police the 

Continued on page 16. 
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Responsibilities of Investment Trust Management 


The fulfillment of its broader 
responsibilities by the investment 
company industry is becoming 
ever more important—tor its own 
benefit as 
well as that 
of the broad 
national in- 
terest. 

For 
trust indus- 
try in the 
United States 
is at tast 
really com- 
ing of age— 
with a bang. 
Quantita- 
tively, we 
have experi- 
enced aquin- 
tuplingof the 
net assets of the open-end funds 
to over $2 billion during the past 
decade, and a 25% growth by the 
closed-ends. Qualitatively, we see 
them becoming accepted as a 
vehicle for employment by fidu- 
ciaries and enjoying constantly 
increasing legitimization all 
around. In the social, political, 
and economic spheres, the public’s 
increasing acceptance of the 
trusts is indicating possibilities of 
filling some vital needs; o- broad- 
ening the ownership of securities 
among lower income brackets ben- 
efiting from the redistribution of 


capital through our mid-century 


—) 


the 


cal 


A. Wilfred May 


*An address by Mr. May before the 
33rd Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Securities Administrators, 
Detroit, Mich., Oct. 11, 1950. 


By A. WILFRED MAY* 


Citing the formal Federal and State regulation of the trust business, Mr. May 

asserts much must of necessity be left for self-discipline. Holds avoidance of 

questionable practices in selling, portfolio management, and reporting, will 

importantly further the constructive interests of the national economy, the 
entire investment community, and the trusts’ own business. 


progressive income taxation, sup- 
plying the nation’s capital invest- 
ment needs, and combating our 
secular socialization process. 

The Existing Fermal Regulation 

In order to view the picture in 
proper perspective, let us first 
note the 1ormal sanctions now be- 
ing imposed by the Federal and 
State statutes and administrative 
regulations, and then consider the 
area of conduct still left un- 
touched. 

Following the avalanche of in- 
vestigation and regulation which 
followed the awful abuses accom- 
panying the roaring stock market 
boom of the 1920s—the blind pools, 
multiple-pyramided trading de- 
vices, and other shenanigans—the 
investment trust business now 
finds itself living in a fish-bowl 
of disclosure, and affording pro- 
tection even beyond that possessed 
by the investor in other securities. 

The Federal Government con- 
cerns itself with the trust share- 
holder—both already existing and 
prospective—through the Securi- 
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ties Act of 1933, the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940, and 
the continuing flexible adminis- 
trative procedure of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, 


Based on the findings of an ex- 
haustive four-year investigation 
by the SEC following instructions 
contained in the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935, the 
Congress passed the epochal In- 
vestment Company Act of 1940. 
The more important of its provi- 
sions are: 


(1) Defines types of trust. 


(2) Prescribes registration with 
the Commission, with full infor- 
mation about capitalization, bor- 
rowing provisions, investing poli- 
cies, officers and directors, etc. 
—with power of registration-re- 
vocation by the Commission. 


(3) Restrictions on the propor- 
tion of investment bankers, bro- 
kers, underwriters, and investment 
advisers, affiliated with a trust. 

(4) Prohibition against specified 
activities; as margin trading, short- 
selling, major changes in policy, 
long-term contracts with advisory 
organizations or their assignment, 
dealings between sponsor ana 
company. 


‘5) Prescribes simple capital 
structures; barring leverage 


abuses, cross-holdings, etc. 


(6) Barring of senior securities 
capitalization by open-end funds. 


(7) Definition of manner of div- 
idend payments. 


(8) Regulation of periodic pay- 
ment plans. 

(9) Insuring of adequate re- 
porting to shareholders, with bal- 
ance sheet and income informa- 
tion. 

(10) Severe penalties of viola- 
tions. 


The Securities Act of 1933 is 
concerned primarily with the of- 
fering of securities for sale to the 
public. This chiefly affects the 
open-erd companies, who con- 
tinually sel] new saares and hence 
must file periodic registrations 
and prospectuses. An arrangement 
has been worked out whereunder 
an open-end company can have a 
current prospectus in circulation 
permanently by filing a new 
registration once a year, and, if 
necessary, filing a supplemental 
prospectus during the year. Such 
recurrent filings confer on the 
SEC considerable power effec- 
tively to impose on the industry 
its wishes for changes in practice. 

The Securities Exchange Act 
gives the SEC, via the National 
Association of Securities Dealers 
and the registration provisions of 
the statute, jurisdiction and au- 
thority over the underwriters and 
dealers. 


“Blue Sky” Coverage 


In addition to the regulation 
provided by the above-cited Fed- 
eral legislation, almost all the 
states individually and non-uni- 
formly have statutes dealing with 
such matters as preventing the 
sale of fraudulent securities, re- 
quiring disclosure of pertinent in- 
formation, organization and oper- 
ations of ihe trusts, and the li- 
censing of dealers and brokers. 


The Void Remaining for 
Self-Regulation 


Outside the proper and attain- 
able scope of formal regulation— 
Federal or state—are naturally a 
wide miscellany of practices which 
can be kept within proper bounds 
only by fulfilment of a sense of 
cbligation by the human beings 
composing the industry. 


That Acquisition Cost Item 

Discussion of the merits of the 
various arguments being widely 
advanced pio and con the “load” 
is beyond the space limitations of 
this paper. But disclosure of the 
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load (a s‘atutory requirement) 
and especially its implications are 
highly relevant. 

Its implications should be frank- 
ly discussed with the prospective 
buyer along with appreciation of 
the necessity for the incurrence 
of a sales charge. For example, 
the prospective buyer should un- 
derstand that an investmeni atti- 
tude necessitates his calculation 


that payment of a _ purchasing 
charge constitutes an equivalent 
deduction from his future incoiue 
(one of 9% will consume the 
fund’s throw-off of inves.ment in- 
come for two years). He must 
also understand the penalty cu- 
tailed in an early cash-in or 
switch. Such further understand- 
ing of the load would help the 
buyer in keeping him in line as a 
long-time investor, and at the 
same time serve the fund by re- 
ducing its shareholder turnover. 

Cynicism over the possibility of 
constructive action here on the 
ground ot “idealism’’ shouid be 
dispelled by the realization that 
even from the hard-boiled ma- 
terialistic viewpoint, here too 
honesty is the best policy. In the 
selling of trust shares, this thought 
was recenily expressed in the 
course of some professional heart- 
to-heart advice to salesmen as 
follows: 


“There are salesmen who shy 
away from the detrimental 
aspects of what they are selling. 
This happens in every line. 
Nothing is perfect. But you can 
face right up to the rough spots 
and turn them into less potent 
objections by bringing them up 
yourself. You can turn a seem- 
ing objection into a reason for 
buying, or at least nullify it as 
a reason for not buying 
People like to hear a man tell 
them the bad points as well as 
the good. It is the s.rongest 
kind of salesmanship. When you 
lay it on the line first, you won't 
have to worry about making ex- 
planations and apologies later 
on. That is the only way to sell 
anything — straight out in the 
open. There are enough advan- 
tages in the fund to more than 
make up for the disadvantages 
of acquisition cost and modest 
return.” 1 


Past Performance Over- 


emphasized 

Comparative performance dem- 
onstrations, whose use is of course 
to be expected in the competitive 
effort to sell the shares, constitute 
another phase of the funds’ busi- 
ness where great responsibility for 
self-discipline rests on those not 
covered by the statutes or regula- 
tions. Not only should they abstain 
from misleading statements and 
from creating a horserace-doping 
atmosphere; but affirmatively, the 
item of management expense — 
both comparatively from fund-to- 
fuiid and in relation to gross as- 
sets—should be at least equally 
stressed. In the final analysis 
the continuing expense ratio is 
crucially important to proper ap- 
praisal from a true investment 
viewpoint and should be so con- 
ceded. Performance tied to capi- 

1 From “Securities Salesman’s Corner” 


—by John Dutton, Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle, Sept. 21, 1950. 











Convention Number 


tal gains can be largely a for- 
tuitous phenomenon, while man- 
agements incurrence of expense— 
ranging from i.03 to 0.35% for the 
open-end funds and trom 1.94 to 
0.38% tor the closed-end com- 
panies—is a controllable item. 


Of course, the possibility of re- 
duction in management expense 
injuring results must not be over- 
iooked. 


Tne importance of the item of 
Management expense can be par- 
ticularly appreciated in the case 
ot the closed-end companies, tor 
there the income yield is obvious- 
ly more important tnan the asset 
value. Where the irusts own 
shares are selling in the market 
at a discount wnicn exceeds tne 
amount WNnicno 1s deducted tron 
gross income tor Management ex- 
pense, the actual resuit is tnat the 
snarenoldec is being given tte 
benefit of management service 
gratis. 


Moreover, this and other aavan- 
tages attached to the ownership of 
closea-end companies snoulda be 
freely conceded by those inter- 
estea in the promotion ot te 
open-end iunds at a premium (as 
Well as by Stock mHxcnange bro- 


kers) when the subject arises. 
While tne open-end mutuals like- 
wise have a number of aavan- 


tages (such as liquidity at under- 
lying asset vaiue), they should be 
weighed in the light ot their price 
of 1U00-plus cents for every dollar 
of assets versus 75 cents or so 
for many closed-end companies. 
The emphasis on the growth or 
mere size of a lund is another 
possible source of misuinderstand- 
ing by the public, Except tor the 
very real benelit derived from ei- 
suing reduction in the ratio ol 
management expense, bigness can 
entail just as many disadvantages 
as advantages. Phenomenal growth 
may well be inerely the resuit ot 
phenomenal promotional abiiity. 


The Scare Technique 


Over-use ot the “scare and 
escape” selling technique is an- 
other growing practice calling for 
seit-restraint by fund promoters 
in their own best interest as 1 see 
it. For example, while the ‘lei- 
us-take-care-of-you” appeal is be- 
ing applied to the layman’s worries 
over portfolio-management prob- 
lems quite justifiably, at the same 
time the “intiation” bugaboo 
seemingly being oversold. Noi only 
is the unwarranted assumption be- 
ing blithely made in some cases 
that transter of cash or fixed-in- 
terest assets io the funds consti- 
tuies an automatic and completc 
protection against dollar aepre- 
clation, but the important factor of 
the timing of such placeinent oi 
money into equities, as well as its 
only partial satisfaction of this 
function, are entirely disregarded. 
Sales effected on the strength of 
)ther than sound economic conclu- 
sions and historical experience will 
hurt all concerned in the long run. 

happen to hold the conviction 
that for most owners of capital, 
ywnership of some amount of in- 
vestment companies as of individ- 
ial common stocks is advisable— 
but this conclusion on my part is 
irrespective of the inflation-hedg- 
ing advantage. 


is 


Also as a guide to proper sell- 
ing, it might be well to refrain 
from offering long-term time pay- 
ment plans to older people (as in 
the case of U. S. savings bonds). 
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The Switching Evil 

The switch technique of making 
a sale—that is, persuading the 
prospect to cash 1n his previously- 
existing hoidings of another fund 
to pay for the purchase of the 
salesman’s product—is a practice 
whose rapid growth shouid indeed 
be viewed with alarm by tne re- 
sponsible leaders of the trust 
business. Quantitatively, unis situ- 
ation of running from fund to 
iund is demonsu.rated by the cur- 
rently Jarge amount of repur- 
chases. During the first six months 
ot 1950 while gross sales were 
increasing by 6U%, reuemptions 
trebled those in 1949 ($134,437,00U 
versus $45,707,000), and amounted 
to 52% of the concurrent volume 
of sales.2 This selling device of 
making a prospect dissatisfied with 
his existing holdings (without 
having a sound investment rea- 
son for doing so) as the pre- 
liminary to a new sale, is the coun- 
terpart of ihe practice long prev- 
alent in life insurance seliing 
wher2in the solicitoi’s entering 
wedge is the picking of flaws ina 
prospect's existing policy. And in 
both fields, in the light of human 
nature and the salesman’s prac- 


tical need for earnings to “buy 
baby a new pair of shoes,” it 
seemingly will be impossible to 


stop the abuse. 

Possibly the switching evil can 
be appreciably curtailed and long- 
holding encouraged by construc- 
tive correspondence from sponsors 
to shareholders, bulwarking them 
against the persuasion of over- 
zealous salesmen.3 


Window-Dressing and 
“Blue Chip-Itis” 

Several ancillary evils spring 
from the switching evil. The ease 
of cashing-in via the repurchase 
agreement combined with the 
pressure exerted by the avid 
salesman, are accentuating several 
prevailing foibles prevaient 
throughout the investment com- 


2 Source of data: National Association 
of Investment Companies. 

3Cf.: “A Shareholder’s Loyalty” by 
Robert Rich in ‘‘Mutual Funds” column, 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle o1 
Sept. 28, 1950. 


munity. Importantly, window- 
dressing and “blue chip-itis” are 
thereby encouraged. Conscious 


of continuous questioning scrutiny 
by their potentially-redeeming 
shareholders, fund managers are 
ever more iniensively§ geariig 
their portfolio operations to pla- 
cating their public by “dressing 
their windows” with the “elite 
stocks” in lieu of constructively 
digging cut investment-value situ- 
at.ons, paper losses on which 
might require nettlesome explain- 
ing away. 

in any event, it is the firm con- 
viction of this observer that even 
in the face of switching pressure 
and the shareholders’ money-back 
vrivilege, there resides in the 
management a fundamental re- 
sponsibility to gear its investing 
policy to judging available hola- 
ings according to standards oi 
business-value appraisal, in lieu ot 
attempting to outguess the crowd 
in timing the short-term market 
gyrations of the popular issues, In 
this way, in addition to serving 
their shareholders’ real self-inter- 
est, they would be supplying tne 
economy with real venture capital. 

Switching-pressure turthermore 
greatly accentuates the temptation 
io push the questionable competi- 
tive claims about past _ per- 
formance. 

Reporting to Their Shareholders 

Although good practice in re- 
porting to the shareholders is quite 
tightly definitized by statute and 
regulation, major responsibility 
for the overall effect is necessarily 
still vouchsafed in the trust man- 
agers. Forbearance from _ ir- 
relevant pictorial excesses, textuai 
extravaganza, and general sugar- 
coating, should be followed for the 
self-interest of the subject fund 
as well as the long-term benefit 
of the entire industry. Here again 
ethically good practice coincides 
with self-interest. 

High-sounding language, includ- 
ing implication of similarity be- 
tween trust investment and the 
safety of government bonds or life 
insurance, should be avoided. 

Likewise refrained-irom should 
be the dressing-up of staff econ- 
and exaggeration of the 
power of technical gadgets to beat 
the market. 


omists, 
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In language as well as illustra- 
tion, extravagance should be 
minimized! 

Their Stockholders’ Trustee? 

A word on error of omission: 
I wou:'d submit for wide and care- 
ful consideration by all in the 
investment community the ques- 
tion how far trust management 
shoulda go in fulfilling obligations 
as their constiluent shareholders 
trustees vis-a-vis the manage- 
ments of companies whose stocks 
they hold. Just how far they 
should go in checking on manage- 
ments either during the sporadic 
intra-company battles or by way 
of continuing routines is prob- 
lematical—but surely it is against 
public policy as well as the legiti- 
mate interests of their sharehold- 
ers to dis-franchise them by en- 
tirely washing their hands of tne 
status of public shareholder. 


The Statement of Policy 


Abuses more recently coming to 
light, no doubt as a natural ac- 
companiment of the industry’s rap- 
id growth—and engaged in by 
only the minority of the in- 
dustry —have aroused the con- 
cern and attention of its leaders 
as well as the regulatory author- 
ities. Indicative thereof is the so- 
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called Statement of Policy, pre- 
pared jointly by the SEC and the 
National Association of Securities 
Dealers, and released by the Com- 
mission Aug. 14, last.4 Based on 
extended discussions with an 
NASD committee of underwriters 
and dealers and dependent on that 
body for its administration, the 
document sets forth standards of 
form, use and content of supple- 
mental sales literature and adver- 
tising. 


While this promises to prevent 
questionable promotional devices 
reaching the public through the 
medium of the written word, it 
does not affect the very important 
activities of salesmen in their di- 
rect oral contact with the pubiic, 
which must of necessity primarily 
be a conscionable matte. 

*K 


* 


During the coming years the 
leaders of the investment trust in- 
dustry will be possessing an un- 
paralleled opportunity to further 
the constructive interests of the 
national economy, of their invest- 
ment community, and of their own 
business. This constitutes a vital 
responsibility. They must, and 
their calibre leads me to believe 
they will, fulfill it! 





4 In substance, it is a partial codifica- 
tion of the fair intentment of Sec. 17 of 
the Securities Act of ’33. 
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Financial Shadow-Boxing 


economy than it was under actual 
war conditions. They argue for 
the necessity of a pay-as-you-go 
budget, and for energetic credit 
restrictions. As a matter of fact, 
even with a moderate deficit in 
the budget, a far-reaching disin- 
flation could be accomplished if 
the President wished to use the 
incisive powers conferred on him 
to eliminate the reckless con- 
sumer financing, to restrain the 
equally reckless expansion of 
housing credits, etc. 

But the President is a politician. 
His economic counselors are not 
overly concerned about inflation; 
as a matter of fact, they seem to 
expect an early tapering-off. And 
the Reserve Board itself shows 
more courage in speaking than in 
acting. Virtually nothing has been 
done by the open market commit- 
tee to restrain credit expansion, in 
spite of its Aug. 18 solemn an- 
nouncement to curtail the expan- 
sion of loans. So far, both the 
Board and the President have 
refrained from using their powers 
in any way that would “hurt.” 
Clamping a 10% margin on in- 
stallment loans is no more than a 
symbolic move; and_ virtually 
nothing has been done to stem the 
unprecedented rush of speculative 
dwelling constructions, which are 
motivated in part by inflation 
fears. 

IV 


But could the drift into mount- 
ing commodity prices and wages 
be stopped without raising the in- 
terest rates? A very significant 
lesson of our postwar monetary 
experience is this: inflation can 
be controlled without boosting 
the interest rates! The so-called 
“qualitative” or discriminatory 
methods of credit control—over 
consumer and mortgage credits, 
etc.—can go a long way in doing 
the job, contrary to what the 
textbooks preach. 

Nor is there any necessity for 
tightening the reserve require- 
ments of member banks. Increas- 
ing them to the legally permis- 
sible limit (by another 4% for the 
big institutions) is totally inef- 
fective: the banks provide them- 
selves with the cash by monetiz- 
ing an equivalent amount out of 
their bond holdings. The Reserve 
Board clamors for powers to im- 
pose stiffer reserve requirements. 
But what is the purpose of pro- 
viding such powers when the 
banks to be regimented are sup- 
posed to finance all and sundry 
who work for ‘“defense’’? 

The Board itself seems to realize 
that a minor increase of interest 
rates is a practically insignificant 
procedure. This is expressed in its 
constant admonishments to the 
Administration for effective fiscal 
and monetary controls, including 
efforts to sell bonds to investors 
rather than to banks; and to Con- 
gress for more controls to be put 
at the Board’s own discretion. 

And the Board knows only too 
well that an appreciable decline 


of bond prices would spell 
catastrophe that could not be per- 
mitted to occur. The time to have 
done something along that line 
would have been during the last 
war. Now it is too late. Yet, it 
would be unfair to blame the 
Board altogether. Its independ- 
ence is more nominal than real. 
The governors are political ap- 
pointees and may have political 
ambitions. In _ ultimate resort, 
Congress determines the policies 
of the Federal Reserve, or dele- 
gates the power to the President. 
The original idea underlying its 
construction — that it should be 
the bankers’ bank, not an invest- 
ment trust to hold and support 
government bonds — was aban- 
doned in the legislation of 1935. 
With around $20 billion of Fed- 
eral securities in its own portfolio 
the Reserve System is, in effect, 
nothing but the “kite to the 
Treasury’s tail,” squirm as it may. 
Making it responsible for debt 
management, as the well-meaning 
but naive Senator Paul H. Douglas 
suggested, would not change the 
picture materially. 

For the time being, the Treasury 
can let things ride. So far, it keeps 
refinancing itself at the best rate 
it can fetch, and it may continue 
to do so when it comes to the 
December and January maturities. 
Its current deficit is far below 
last year’s in the same fiscal 
period. Revenues are skyrocketing 
in the boom, and tax rates have 
been increased, while the colossal 
“defense” expenditures are slow 
to materialize. A fresh deficit on 
a major scale is not likely to arise 
until toward the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Should anything 


aunforeseen occur 


such as a 
multibillion demand of the public 
for the redemption of outstanding 
savings bonds—it has at its dis- 
posal $4 billion “Treasury cash,” 
plus the newly confirmed right 
to borrow directly from the Re- 
serve System up to $5 billion. 
Vv 

But given Uncle Sam’s super- 
propensity to spend for Defense 
as well as for the Welfare State, 
at home and abroad, his budget 
is bound to burst sooner or later 
into a huge deficit. In addition, 
it may be faced with a flood of 
savings bonds asking for redemp- 
tion. In any case, the real show- 
down on interest rates is to come. 
By that time, the Treasury will 
have to force the issue so as to 
cut the cost of servicing a na- 
tional debt of unmanageable size. 

There can be little doubt as to 
the outcome. Interest rates will be 
kept low. The Reserve Board may 
have to swallow its pride and 
reverse itself. At any rate, busi- 
ness need not worry about higher 
costs of borrowing. As a matter 
of fact, mortgage credit may even 
ease somewhat next year, when 
the housing boom slows down— 
due either to consumer resistance 
against high costs, to material and 
labor shortages, to demand satura- 
tion, or to effective credit restric- 
tions—while institutional liquidity 
can but rise. 

The crucial question remains: 
when will public resentment 
against inflation reach the boiling 
point, forcing the politicos to ap- 
ply the brakes on lusty spending 
and lending? An early “‘peace”’ in 
Korea should help, too. 
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rated, Philadelphia; Milton Isaacs, Straus & 


John French, A.C. Allyn & Co., N.Y.C.; Louis P. 
Singer, Troster, Currie & Summers, N.Y.C._- 
3rd, 4th and 5th Teams (Tie Score): 
William A. Jackson, First Southwest Company, 
Dallas; Joe W. Ellis, Rauscher, Pierce & Co., 
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City; Paul Monroe, Hunnewell & Co., Boston 
Samuel K. Phillips, S. K. Phillips & Co., Phila.; 
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Mark Stuart, Cowen & Co., N.Y.C.; John H. 
Rauscher, Jr., Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Dallas 
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Following is the text of the 
Report of the NSTA Legislative 
Commi tee submitted by Chair- 
man J. L. Quigley and R. Victor 
Mosley: 


The activities of the National 


Legislative Committee up to the 
cate of our present Convention 
rave been practically confined to 





Jay L. Quigley R. Victor Mosley 


the defense and preservation in 
our industry of the over-the- 
counter market. 

Our activities since the last 


Convention have been a continu- 
ation of the work initiated by our 
national organization and its legis- 
lative committee immediately 
upon the introduction of Senate 
Bill 2408 in the first session of 
the 81st Congress, on Aug. 8, 1949. 


This bill was introduced in the 
Senate by Mr. Frear and referred 
to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency headed by Senator Bur- 
nett R. Maybank of South Caro- 
lina, the Chairman. Senator May- 
bank then appointed a subcom- 
mittee headed by J. Allen Frear, 
Jr., as Chairman and Senators 
Glen H. Taylor of Idaho, Charles 
W. Tobey of New Hampshire, John 
Sparkman of Alabama, and Ralph 
E. Flanders of Vermont, which 
subcommittee in due course sched- 
uled public hearing dates on the 
bill. These hearings were set and 
held from Feb. 7 to the 10th, of 
1950. in the Senate Office Build- 
ing. 

Your committee was streamlined 
to the minimum and was com- 
posed of past President Victor 
Mosley and your Chairman. This 
was decided for the reason that it 
was obvious that a great deal of 
time would be necessary to a 
proper presentation of the position 
of our national organization. We 
acted with the continual advice 
and counsel of the President and 
your Executive Council. 


Mr. Mosley had been in close 
contact and on very cordial rela- 
tions with the SEC, while they 
were domiciled in his home city 
in Philadelphia for quite a period, 
and while your Chairman’s rela- 
tions with the Commission were 
cordial, it was felt that Mr. Mos- 
ley would be of the utmost value 
in our deliberations due to his 
past experience and it so proved. 


Your Chairman, on the other 
hand, had devoted the major por- 
tion of his time in and out of 
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Report of Legislative Committee 


Chairman J. L. Quigley and Committeeman R. Victor Mosley reveal main 


activities of year were concerned with Frear Bill. 


Report success in having 


objectional Clause 3 of Section 12F removed from measure, thus leading to 
agreement of NSTA, along with other organizations in industry, to support 


bill. 


Washington to establishing the 
position and views of the National 
Security Traders Association with 
Senators and Congressmen whose 
committee assignments, directly or 
indirectly, affected the day to 
day activities of the members of 
our organization. 

The wisdom of this procedure 
was amply demonstrated as we 
proceeded with our representation 
of this body, and a high degree of 
team work was developed within 
a minimum length of time. 


A thorough study and investi- 
gation was made of the back- 
ground of this legislation, its origi- 
nation, sources, objective, and the 
interest, or interests, and the ob- 
jectives of those who are actively 
supporting the legislation separate 
and cistinct from the SEC. 

It soon became evident that 
other quarters were becoming 
aware of the menace to free oper- 
ation contained in the bill as in- 
troduced, and needless to say our 
field of necessary activity and 
contact was immediately broad- 
ened to an extent which taxed our 
limited facilities. 

Now it became obvious that a 
compromise must be effected if 
the bill was to have any chance 
of passage, and with a proposed 
redraft by the SEC, eliminating 
clause three of Section 12F, we 
agreed, along with the other two 


organizations in our industry, to 
support the bill at that session. 
For the record let it be said 


that the National Security Traders 
Association appeared in the na- 
tional legislative picture as a fac- 
tor, which from now on should be 
consulted whenever the protection 
of the investor and the working 
members of our profession is at 
stake. 

At this point we quote from the 
remarks made by your Chairman 
preliminary to the statement re- 
lating to our. stand on the 
amended legislation before the 
Senate subcommittee: 

“T would like to make it clear 
to the committee that our asso- 
ciation is not a house organization 
in the investment industry. By 
that I mean, the IBA is a house 
and underwriting organization. 
The NASD is a dealers and house 
organization. Our organization is 
distinctly an individual organiza- 
tion. In other words, we are the 
working in the investment 
industry. We constitute the front 
line in the securities trading busi- 


men 


ness and are the men who actu- 
ally consummate the trading of 
stocks and bonds.” 


attacks. 


Subsequent to the hearings, 
which received national publicity, 
new and formidable opposition 
appeared which had not been 
aware of the far reaching effects 
of the legislation even in its 
amended form. 

After a careful survey, a brief 
confidential report by your Chair- 
man was made to our members 
as to the probable fate of the bill. 
To this date nothing has occurred 
to change the prediction made at 
that time, 

If the Frear Bill, as now seems 
to be the case, dies in committee 
with the present session of the 
Congress, what of the future? 

Are the forces that generated 
this legislation, in its original 
form, scattered to the four winds? 
That we do not believe. Already 
they are gathering for a new as- 


sault on the over-the-counter 
market. 
On Aug. 2, 1950 in a lecture 


given by a Vice-President of the 
New York Curb Exchange, he 
plainly set forth (“Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle” of Sept. 
7, 1950) that the raiding of the 
“over-the-counter market,’ by 
the Curb Exchange is a must, and 
we might as well prepare our- 
selves for a showdown. 

At this point it is important to 
note that in the same issue of the 
“Chronicle,” Sept. 7, 1950, Louis 
E. Walker, President of the Na- 
tional Quotation Bureau, Inc., 1n 
a lecture given on Aug. 4, 1950, 
answers about all the points raised 
by the Curb Vice-President. 

However, on Sept. 19, 1950, a 
Mr. Spear, who is a Special Assist- 
ant to the U. S. Attorney General 
(although it is noted his views 
do not necessarily represent thi 
views of the Justice Department 
or any other government agency) 
in an address delivered before tie 
Annual Meeting of the American 
Bar Association, Section on Cor- 
poration, Banking and Business 
Law, at Washington, D. C., again 
covered the ground, only in legal 
phraseology, that was set forth 
by the Curb Vice-President in jis 
lecture of Aug. 2, 1950, Mr. Spear 
is a former SEC Attorney. 


It is the old political strateg: 
originated by the New Dealers, 
which is, if a story is repeated 


often enough and by various peo- 
ple the public will begin to be- 
lieve it. Added to is 
strategy employed in telling it to 
lawyers in the hope that they will 
believe it. They will if we don't 
tell them the truth of the matter 
as we know it 


this the 


from experience. 
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Stresses need of protecting over-the-counter market from legislative 


Our work is cut out for us. 
Clarence R. Mills, Generai Man- 
ager, Department of Governmental 
Affairs, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, ir a 
letter to Senator Frear, which let- 
ter is set forth in the hearings 
report, in our judgment states ihe 
procedure to be followed when 
he writes: “‘The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States favors 
a comprehensive examination by 
Congress of the operations of se- 
curities laws,’ and he further 
writes, “Until such an examina- 
tion is made, piecemeal legisla- 
tion such as 8.2408, the so-called 
Frear Bill, should be deferred.” 

It’s later than we think. We 
recommend a resolution by this 
Convention instructing your pres- 
ent and the 1951 Legislative Com- 
mittee to proceed at once to con- 
tact all parties interested in the 
preservation and firm establish- 
ment the “over-the-counter 
market,” and (with the approval 
of the Executive Council) to take 
whatever steps are necessary to 
accomplish this objective.  |[Edi- 
tor’s Note: Text of the resolution 


| 
TRADE 


of 


 ~-PAINE, 

WEBBER, 
JACKSON 
& CURTIS 


Established 1879 


Members New Yorx Stock ExcuHance 
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as approved at the Convention ap- 
pears below. |} 


Respectfully submitted, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE 
J. L. Quigley, Chairman 
R. Victor Mosley 


Resolution 


On this, the 30th day of Septem- 
ber 1950, 


Be it Resolved, 

That the National Security Trad- 
ers Association, Inc., 1n Conven- 
tion assembled at Virginia Beach, 
Va., is convinced, the continuing 
effort, through the introduct-on of 
amending legislation to the Secu- 
rities Exchange Act of 1934, will 
eventually destroy the only origi- 
nal venture capital market within 
our free enterprise system; and 


Be it further Resolved, 

That inasmuch as the burdensome 
requirements and maze of reports 
tend to stifle, rather than develop, 
venture capital, and produce a 
definite handicap to the growth 
of new enterprise so necessary to 
the maintenance of a high level 
of employment. 


Therefore, Be it Resolved, 
That the National Security Trad- 
ers Asscciation, Inc., instruct its 
present and the 1951 Legislative 
Committee to proceed at once to 
contact all parties interested in 
the preservation and firm estab- 
lishment of the “Over-the-Coun- 
ter Market,” and (with the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council) 
to take whatever steps necessary 
to accomplish this objective. 


hy! 
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Report of Public Relations Committee 


John M. Hudson of Thayer, Baker & Co., Philadelphia, Chairman, reveals 
activities of year, among whick were efforts to foster mutual understanding 
with staff of SEC, and distribution of literature of an educational and public 


The report of the NSTA Pub- 
lic Relations Committee cover- 
irg the past year was delivered 
to the NSTA Convention at Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va., by John M. 
Hudson, Assistant Secretary of 
Thayer, Baker & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

The text 


of Mr. Hudson’s re- 


Relations Commit- 
is working in com- 
with the economy 
forth by your Execu- 


ecm 
omprenen- 
sive when 
compared 
with work of 
previous 
years. 

Many of you 
may regret 
the discontin- 
uance of the 
annual SEC 
dinner but 
every effort 
has been made 
to foster mu- 
tual understanding between out 
members and the Commission and 
staff of the SEC. Our goodwill 
has been indicated at various af- 
filiate meetings through the year 
as well as during our recent day 
in Washington. We are honored 
by the presence here at ouf Con- 
vention of some members of the 
Commission. 


Our Committee was set up on 
the basis that a modified “Frear 


John M. Hudson 


relations nature. 


Bill” might be passed, which 
would give the Committee a vast 
educational job to carry on with 
corporation executives. As_ the 
matter developed, this legislation 
was not passed principally because 
of protests on the part of effected 
corporations. We should, however, 
remain on guard and be ready to 
study and act upon this matter 
if it comes before the next Con- 
gress. 

Your Chairman, inspired by 
Mort Cayne, and with a substan- 
tial assist by Republic Steel Corp., 
inaugurated a program featuring 
literature of an educational and 
public relations nature. A copy of 
“Is Business Bad?” by Phelps 
Adams (an expose of the giant 
killers of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission) was mailed to each mem- 
ber. We lament the lack of com- 
ments as requested. This was fol- 
lowed with a general letter point- 
ing up the value of a number oi 
articles of a constructive nature. 

We have made available to the 
Convention delegates a wide va- 
riety of educational literature 
which we hope you will take 
home and use to advantage. Your 
Committee hesitates to enumer- 
ate the sources for fear of over- 
looking some one. In most cases 
the sponsor is self-evident. We 
extend our sincere thanks to those 
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who cooperated in this endeavor. 

Affiliate activities have carried 
on this year, as in the past, fur- 
thering the interests of our Asso- 
ciation and the industry at large. 
Supplementing this report are 
three letters which evidence what 
our members are doing, or should 
be doing, if our business is to 
survive. 

In the matter of good fellow- 
ship, George Elder has reported 
the success of a joint party of the 
Detroit Traders and a non-affili- 
ate, the Bond Club of Detroit, 
pointing out that they were able 
to do a lot more than either As- 
sociation could have done indi- 
vidually. This idea may prove 
worthwhile, particularly to the 
smaller affiliates. 

The press has cooperated in re- 
porting our activities all through 
the year. Your Chairman appre- 
ciates the opportunity presented 
to write a column in the Phila- 
delphia “Evening Bulletin” (Jan. 
3, 1950) and more recently to be 
a guest columnist in the Phila- 
delphia “Inquirer.” You may be 
interested to know that the Phila- 
delphia “Inquirer” is currently 
the only paper in the country 
publishing a listed review edition 
on a quarterly basis and a sum- 
mary of unlisted securities semi- 
annually. 

All service organizations and 
trade periodicals have again con- 
tributed substantially to the wel- 
fare of vour Association and our 
industry. Your Committee would 
be remiss if it did not particu- 
larly mention the “Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle,” ‘‘Dealers 
Digest” and “National Quote.” 
Among cther constructive work 
on their part we emphasize the 
current series of sketches on coimn- 
panies contained in the N.Q.B. 
Index presented in the “Digest.” 
Also the “Chronicle” is present- 
ing its readers the lecture series 
on the “New York Securities 
Markets” sponsored jointly by the 
industry in New York and the 
University of Vermont Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Economics. 
The latest lecture reported [at 
this writing] was by Lou Walker 
of National Quotation Bureau. 

The Public Relations Commit- 
tee will continue its efforts in the 
educational field. In closing, we 
appeal, particularly to the officers 
of affiliates, for a greater degree 
of cooperation with this phase of 
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Gives information of affiliate activities. 


your “National’s” program in the 
coming year. 


We extend our thanks to tne 
officers and members who as- 
sisted us, and for the opportunity 
presented to work for this group. 

Respectfully submitted, 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
COMMITTEE 


John M. Hudson, Chairman 
Thayer, Baker & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Frank Bowyer 
Schwabacher & Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


George J. Elder 
George A. McDowell & Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 


John F. Glenn 
Courts & Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


John E. Graham 
Brainard-Judd & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


E. T. Parry 
Atkinson-Jones & Co. 
Portland, Ore. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORTS 
Atlanta 1, Ga. 


August 25, 1950 
Mr. John M. Hudson 
Thayer, Baker & Co. 
Commercial Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Dear John: 

I received your letter of Aug. 21 
addressed to the members of the 
Public Relations Committee of our 
Association in regard to the report 
to be made at the Annual Con- 
vention. 

I, as a member of your Com- 
mittee, as a Partner of Courts & 
Co., as Chairman of the Georgia 
Security Dealers Association Pub- 
lic Relations Committee and as an 
individual, am very much inter- 
ested in the public relations angle 
of the securities business, but I 
am afraid that I have very little 
of a tangible nature to report this 
year. 

Lex Jolley, the President of the 
Georgia Security Dealers Associ- 
ation, as well as others in this 
organization, have contacted the 
presidents of corporations in this 
part of the country in an attempt 
to get the officers of corporations 
to appreciate the advisability of 
better stockholder relationships. I 
believe we have made progress 
along this line. 


We, of course, read the local 
newspapers, and where items ap- 
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pear which are not to the best 
interests of this business, either 
from the standpoint of substance 
or wording, such items are called 
to the attention of the publisher, 
and some progress has been made 
along this line. One of our local 
newspapers carried a daily column 
written by a nationally syndicated 
financial writer. It was the con- 
census of opinion of those here in 
Atlanta that this column was in- 
accurate and for many reasons did 
much more harm than good, not 
only to us in this business, but 
also to the investing public. This 
column no longer appears in our 
paper. In another instance a 
Savings and Loan Company in a 
small town ran an “ad” which was 
definitely a “poke” at the securi- 
ties business. We took this mat- 
ter up with the newspaper in 
which the ‘ad’ was run and also 
with the Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation, of which the company 
who ran the “ad’’ was a member, 
and I believe we obtained the de- 
sired results. 

I know that members of the 
Courts & Co. organization, as well 
as others, have been called on to 
make talks before ladies’ clubs, 
civic clubs, Associations of Ac- 
countants, etc. While admittedly 
these talks benefited Courts & Co. 
and the other firms which the 
speakers represented, most of them 
were of a general nature explain- 
ing the securities business and 
were not made in an effort to 
“sell” the particular firm or any 
particular security. 

Our firm, as well as other mem- 
bers of the New York Stock 
Exchange in this territory have 
distributed booklets which not 
only explain the workings of the 
New York Stock Exchange, but 
which also describe to the public 
the ease with which a transaction, 
listed or unlisted stocks and bonds 
can be made and the benefit which 
can accrue to the owners of stocks 
and bonds. 

We have, of course, tried to 
publicize in our local newspapers 
and in national magazines any im- 
portant participation in civic ac- 
tivities by members of securities 
organizations in this part of the 
country. 

From the above, John, you will 
see that while we had no definite 
project or projects on which we 
worked this year, we have not 
been completely “asleep at the 
switch” and have taken an oppor- 
tunity to improve the position of 
the securities business whenever 
an opportunity presented itself. 

I trust this is what you wish. 
and I am only sorry that we don’t 
have some outstanding example to 
present or some _ revolutionary 
thoughts to pass to the members 
of our organization along the lines 
of Public Relations. 

If I can give you further infor- 
mation or help in any other way, 
I hope you won’t hesitate to so 
advise. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN F. GLENN 
Chairman, Georgia Security 
Dealers’ Association Public 
Relations Committee. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
September 1, 1950 
Mr. John M. Hudson 
Thayer, Baker & Co. 
Commercial Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Dear John: 

Mr. Haworth Hoch, Chairman of 
the Public Relations Committee 
of the Security Traders Club of 
St. Louis. is presently out of town. 
and since he is not expected to 
return to this city for another two 
weeks, thought it advisable to 
“pinch hit” for him with regard 
to Public Relation work the St. 
Louis affiliate has accomplished 
during this past year. 

In my letter to you dated 
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Report of National Municipal Committee 


The NSTA National Municipai 
Committee, of which John G. 
Heimerdinger, partner of Wal- 
ter, Woody & Heimerdinger, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is Chairman, 
presented the following report 
to the Convention covering de- 
velopments relating to State 
and municipal bonds: 


Your committee in reviewing 
the output of municipal obliga- 
tions during the latter part of 1949 
and for 1950, 
upto this time, 
finds that an- 
other all-time 
record high 
has been set 
in the issuance 
of municipal 
obligations 
making it 
three years in 
a row that we 
have had all- 
time highs. 
For immediate 
interest and 
future refer- 
ence purposes 
figures as 
compiled by the “Daily Bond 
Buyer” for municipal financing in 
1949 as against 1948 are set forth 
below (1950 figures are not as yet 
available): 





John G. Heimerdinger 


1948 1949 
(000's omitted) 
$2,989,731 $2,995,425 
1,004,728 1,332,836 


Long-term financing 
Short-term financing 


$3,994,459 $4,328,261 

Your committee feels that un- 

less there be a serious curtailment 

of materials for public and private 

purposes the outflow of munici- 

pals will continue in fairly heavy 
volume for the next 12 months. 


A review of opinion among the 
members of the committee as to 
the trend of municipal bond prices 
will indicate there is considerable 
thought that municipal prices will 
continue at a relatively high level. 
The present strength of the mu- 
nicipal market is attributed to the 
Korean situation and the implica- 
tion of higher taxes. In addition 
consideration has been given to 
the flow of Federal aid housing 
bonds which was expected to be 
in heavy volume but will prob- 
ably be held down by the author- 
ities on account of the interna- 
tional situation; and there is also 
the possibility of curtailment of 
civilian and public expenditures 
which would also lead to a sharp 
reduction in the supply of new 
municipal issues. Then again 


deficit financing may be necessary 
with inflation of bank deposits, 
another bullish factor. The spread 


between municipals and Treasury 
bonds is historically on the high 
side at the present time. However, 
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John G. Heimerdinger, Chairman, after noting all time record of new munic- 

ipal obligations, holds trend indicates municipal bond prices will continue at 

relatively high level. Reveals implications of Port Huron Case decision, and 

liberalization of New York State law regarding trustee investment in state and 

municipal bonds as well as Tennessee Supreme Court decision upholding state 

bonds issued in aid of hospitals. Calls attention also to other decisions and legis- 
lation affecting state and municipal obligations. 


if taxes should increase, the 
spread would narrow considerably 
indicating that either govern- 
ments are too high or muncipals 
too low at this time. 


Frank Meyer of the First of 
Michigan Corporation of Detroit, 
one of your National Committee- 
men, reports on a decision of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan which 
the Michigan dealers feel has an 
important bearing on the munici- 
pal business in that state, and 
should be of interest to all munic- 
ipal dealers particularly those in 
the East and Middle West where 
Michigan bonds are pretty gen- 
erally held. This is the decision 
of the Michigan Supreme Court 
in the so-called “Port Huron 
Case.” For years pollution and 
contamination of Michigan rivers, 
its inland lakes, and the Great 
Lakes has been severely dealt 
with by a State Commission to 
which the Legislature has granted 
strong powers. Since public health 
is so vitally involved, the State 
Legislature as far back as 1927 
enacted a law providing that, 
when a municipality was under 
order by a court of competent 
jurisdiction (namely either the 
State Supreme Court or a County 
Circuit Court) to build required 
sewage treatment facilities, the 
governing body of that municipal- 
ity could issue unlimited tax, gen- 
eral obligation bonds, without a 
vote of the electorate, such bonds 
not to be chargeable against the 
debt limit of the municipality. In 
the absence of a Michigan Su- 
preme Court decision clarifying 
and sustaining this Act, municipal 
attorneys would not give approv- 
ing opinions, so the law was never 
used. However, in 1949 the City 
of Port Huron, which was under 
a Michigan Supreme Court order 
(and also the order of a Joint § || 
United States-Canadian Anti-Pol- | 
lution Commission) to complete 
sewage treatment works decided | 
to test the 1927 Act by a Supreme 
Court decision and to issue bonds 
thereunder. Able legal counsel \| 
represented both sides in the case | 
(titled Frank O. Staiger, Mayor \ 
et al vs, Earl Madell, Treasurer). 


The decision was handed down in 
June, 1950, sustaining the city’s 
right to issue the bonds for the 


stated purpose and as a result the 
City of Port Huron sold, earlier 
this month, an issue of $1,300,000 
unlimited tax, general obligation 
sewage bonds. Several other lead- 
ing Michigan cities are preparing 
to use this same procedure to fi- 
nance their sewage programs. So 
far as is known, this decision has 
satisfied any doubts municipal 
bond attorneys had, and has 
cleared the way for them to ren- 
der unqualified legal opinions ap- 
proving such bond issues. Since 
issuance of bonds under this Act 
and its sustaining decision is lim- 
ited solely to sewage purposes, 
and then only where court or- 
dered, the credit of the municipal- 
ity involved should not be abused. 
The various projects now in proc- 
ess of preparation provide for 
sewage surcharges on water bills, 
ample to provide debt service 
without recourse to direct taxa- 
tion. 

Henry Harris of Goldman, Sachs 
& Company of New York City, 
one of your National Committee- 
men, calls to our attention recent 
legislation in New York State 
liberalizing the investment oppor- 
tunities of fiduciary trusts and 
trustees previously obliged to in- 
vest in fixed income obligations 
of limited categories. Under the 
new law all previous restrictions 
as to debt limitation, population, 
default records, etc., governing 
investments in obligations of 
States and their political subdi- 
visions are removed and in place 
thereof are substituted the few 
and liberal requirements of (1) 
a full faith and credit pledge; (2) 
a minimum population of 10,000 
and (3) the power of the issuing 


body to levy unlimited taxes 


against real property. In addition 
to permitting investment in obli- 
gations of any legally created 
revenue or tax supported author- 
ity, commission, department or 
district, the new law also permits 
investing of up to 35% of the 
market value of a trust in almost 
any obligation or equity of any 
type of corporation provided only 
that the corporation has securities 
registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission if a debt 
obligation or be fully listed and 
registered on a national securities 
exchange if it is an equity. 
Inasmuch as the field for in- 
vestment has been greatly in- 
creased and the restrictions re- 
duced to a minimum, there are 
likely to be securities which meet 
the requirements as to law but 
not as to investment quality. Thus, 
Section 1, Paragraph 1 of the new 
law states: “A fiduciary holding 
funds for investment may invest 
the same in the kinds and classes 
of securities described in the suc- 
ceeding paragraphs of this sub- 
division, provided that investment 
is made only in such securities as 
would be acquired by prudent 
men of discretion and_intelli- 
gence in such matters who are 
seeking a reasonable income and 
the preservation of their capital.” 
Here then, in effect, is the “pru- 
ment man” law and it is by this 
name that the law is now known. 
This law should further broaden 
the market for municipals and be 
of interest to municipal 
cash alone available for invest- 
legally restricted investors in New 
York State at present is $1,000,- 
000,000, a reasonable portion of 
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dealers 
as an estimate has been made that 


ment by trust funds and other 
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Public Utility Stocks 


which is likely to find its way into 
tax exempt municipals, particu- 
larly revenue bonds. 

Herbert Pettey of the Equitable 
Securities Corporation, a member 
of the National Municipal Com- 
mittee, calls to our attention a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of 
Tennessee in December, 1949, re- 
garding validity of bonds of the 
state for hospital purposes under 
Chapter 74 of the 1949 Public 
Acts on which case Chapman & 
Cutler, Chicago municipal bond 
attorneys, have been so kind as 
to give us the following informa- 
tion for which we are indebted to 
them: 


“This case is of interest to mu- 
nicipal dealers, since it involved 
the question of state aid to hospi- 
tals classified as to ownership as 
follows: 

“(1) Owned and operated ex- 
clusively by counties; 

(2) Owned and operated ex- 
clusively by other municipal cor- 
porations such as cities or towns; 

*(3) Owned jointly by a county 
and city; 

(4) Owned by non-profit gen- 
eral welfare corporations. 


“The specific question was 
whether the proposed bonds of 
the State of Tennessee to aid the 
hospital program would be valid 
in view of the provision of Article 
2, Section 31, of the Tennessee 
Constitution, which reads: ‘The 
credit of this State shall not be 
hereafter owned or given to or in 
aid of any person, association, 
company, corporation, or munici- 
pality;...’ 

“The court held that the pro- 
posed state bonds could be validly 
authorized under said Chapter 74 
on the theory that the hospital 
project is in reality for a state 
purpose, that the hospitals become 
agencies and instrumentalities of 
the state under state control, reg- 
ulation, and supervision, and that 
the fact that title to the particular 
hospitals is not vested in the state 
or even jointly therein does not 
change the character of the pur- 
pose as a state purpose.” 

Landon A. Freear of William N. 
Edwards & Co. of Fort Worth, a 
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ARMSTRONG, EDWARD J. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce, 
Baltimore 

ARNOLD, HARRY L 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis. New York City 

AUSTIN. J. HGLLIS 
J. W. Tu & Co., Atlanta 

BAILEY, DAN V.* 

Foste1 farshall, 
Portla S 

BAIR. JOHN W 
Blai lins & Co., Incor- 
po New York City 

BA D. FREDERICK 

Dillon & Co., 
York City 

BARYSH. MURRAY L. 
Ernst & Co., New York City 

BEAN, JULES ; 
Singer, Bean & Mackie, 
New York City 

BERTSCH, ARTHUR* 

G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc., 
New York City 

BISHOP, WESLEY M.* 
Smith-Bishop & Co., 
Syracuse 

BLIGH, ROBERT A.* 
Fahnestock & Co., 
Torrington, Conn. 

BLIZZARD, HERBERT H.* 
Herbert H. Blizzard & Co., 
Philadelphia 

BLUM, ERNEST E. 

Brush, Slocumb & Co., 
San Francisco 

BODIE, Jr., CHARLES A. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce, 
Baltimore 

BOGGS, WILLIAM H. 

Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc., 
New York City 

BOWYER, FRANK 
Schwabacher & Co., 

San Francisco 

BRADY, H. NEILL 
Blyth & Co., Inc., 

New York City 

BRADLEY, R. EMMET* 
John C. Legg & Co., 
Baltimore 

BROWN, M. E.* 

Shields & Company, 
Los Angeles 


*Denotes Mr. and Mrs. 
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BROWN, WILLIAM P. 
Baker, Simonds & Co.. 
Detroit 

BROWN, WM. PERRY 
Newman, Brown & Co., 
New Orleans 

DUCKEL, HARRY B. 
Manley, Bennett & Co., 
Detroit 

BUNN, JOHN W. 


Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, 


Incorporated, St. Louis 
Bi'RKE, Jr., WM. J.* 
May & Gannon, Inc., Boston 
BU'RKHOLDER, H. FRANK 
Equitable Securities Corpo- 
ration, Nashville 
BUTLER, J. WILMER 
Baker, Watts & Co., 
Baltimore 
CANADY, LLOYD E. 
Lloyd E. Canady & Com- 
pany, Raleigh 
CANN, MAURICE J.* 
A. G. Becker & Co., Inc., 
Chicago 
CASEY, FRED J. 
Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Inc., 
Chicago 
CAUGHLIN, EDWARD J.* 
Edward J. Caughlin & Co., 
Philadelphia 
CAYNE, MORTON A.* 
Cayne & Co., Cleveland 
CHISHOLM, FRANK A. 
Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., 
Inc., Savannah 
CLARK, PHILLIP J. 
Amos C. Sudler & Co., 
Denver 
CLEAVER, JAMES P. 
Goodbody & Co., 
New York City 
COHAN, H. D.* 
Denton & Co., Inc., Hartford 
COLLINS, GEORGE L.* 
Geyer & Co., Inc., 
New York City 
COLWELL, SAMUEL F. 
W. E. Hutton & Co., 
New York City 


CONLAN, PETER J.* 
Hornblower & Weeks, 
Chicago 

CORNELL, JR., JOHN B. 
Dallas Rupe & Son, Dallas 


COULSON, CHARLES G. 
L. W. Hoefinghoff & Co., 
Cincinnati 

CROSSETT, E. GORDON 
First National Bank of Mem- 
phis, Memphis 

CUMMINGS, PATRICK J.* 
Bear, Stearns & Co., Chicago 

CUNNINGHAM, FRANCIS J. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York City 

DEPPE, RALPH C.?’ 
Edward D. Jones & Co., 
St. Louis 

DIXON, ROBERT B. 
McDaniel Lewis & Co., 
Greensboro 

DOCKHAM, GEORGE A. 
Hincks Bros. & Co., 
New Haven 

DOTTS, RUSSELL M. 
Woodcock, Hess & Co., 
Philadelphia 

DOYLE, LEO J. 
Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Inc., 
Chicago 

DRINKARD, OSCAR B. 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., 
Lynchburg 

EARNEST, GEORGE H.* 
Fewel & Co., Los Angeles 

EGAN, JOHN F. 
First California Company, 
San Francisco 

ELDER, GEORGE J.* 
George A. McDowell & Co., 
Detroit 


ELLIS, JOE W. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co.., 
Dallas 


ERGOOD, Jr., RUSSELL M.* 
Stroud & Company, Incor- 
porated, Philadelphia 


EVANS. J. HERBERT 
Florida Securities Co., 
St. Petersburg 


FERGUSON, Mrs. ORA M. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, Louisville 


FITZ-GERALD, JAMES F.* 
W. L. Canady & Co., Inc., 
New York City 

FREEAR, LANDON 4A.* 
William N. Edwards & Co., 
Fort Worth 





Primary 


¢ Industrial Stocks 
¢ Public Utilities 


Trading Markets 


¢ Natural Gas Issues 


¢ Railroad Securities 


FRENCH, JOHN S. 
A, C. Allyn & Co., Inc., 
New York City 

FULLER, WILLIAM A. 
William A. Fuller & Co., 
Chicago 

GIBBS, LOUIS A. 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 
New York City 

GLASS, Jr., CHESTER M. 
William R. Staats Co., 
Los Angeles 

GOODMAN, RICHARD H.* 
Shields & Company, 
New York City 

GRACE, IRVING P.* 
W. C. Pitfield & Co., Inc., 
New York City 

GRADY, GEORGE T.* 
John E. Joseph & Co., 
Cincinnati 

GRAHAM, JOHN E.* 
Brainard, Judd & Co., 
Hartford 

GREEN, SAM* 
Pledger & Company, Inc., 
Los Angeles 

GREENE, IRVING ALLEN 
Greene and Company, 
New York City 

GREGORY, Jr., WM. H. 
Bonner & Gregory, 
New York City 

GUNN, M. CARTER 
Scott, Horner & Mason, 
Richmond 


HAGENSIEKER, EARL 
Reinholdt & Gardner, 
St. Louis 

HALL, Jr., CLAIR S.* 
Clair S. Hall & Company, 
Cincinnati 

HAMMELL, ELMER W.* 
Caswell & Co., Chicago 

HANCOCK, ROY W.* 
Hancock, Blackstock & Co., 
Atlanta 

HARKINS, CHARLES B. 
Blyth & Co., Inc., 
San Francisco 

HARRIS, HENRY* 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
New York City 

HASTINGS, H. RUSSELL 
Crouse & Company, Detroit 

HATTIER. Jr., GILBERT 
White, Hattier & Sanford, 
New Orleans 

HAUSER, HERBERT M. 
Hooker & Fay, San Francisco 


HAWKINS, DANIEL 
Otis & Co., Cleveland 


HECHT, JOHN C. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 
Los Angeles 


HILL, CARL E. 
Milhous, Martin & Co., 
Atlanta 


HINES, JOHN D.* 
Dean Witter & Co., 
New York City 


Thursday, October 19, 1950 


Attendance at NSTA Convention 


HOMSEY, ANTON E.* 
duPont, Homsey & Company, 
Bosion 

HOOD, IRVIN* 

Grimm & Co., New York City 

HORN, CLARENCE A.* 

First of Michigan Corpora- 
tion, Detroit 

H'IDEPOHL, HARRY J.* 
Westheimer & Co., 
Cincinnati 

HUDSON, JOHN M.* 

Thayer, Baker & Co., 
Philadelphia 

HUNT. WILLIAM P. 

W. E. Sibley & Co., Boston 

HUNTER, WELLINGTON* 
Hunter & Co., 

New York City 

ISAACS, HENRY 
Virginia Securities Company, 
Norfolk 

ISAACS, MILTON J. 

Straus & Blosser, Chicago 

JACKSON, WINTON A.* 
First Southwest Company, 
Dallas 

JOLLEY, LEX* 

Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., 
Atlanta 


JUSTICE, FLOYD E. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
Philadelphia 

KEANE, J. FRANK 
Elmer H. Bright & Co., 
Boston 

KEARTON, J. G. 
National Quotation Bureau, 
Philadelphia 


KEENAN, JOHN J.* 
Morgan & Co., Los Angeles 


KELLY, EDW. J.* 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Co., New York City 


KELLY, JAMES F. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York City 

KELLY, JOSEPH M. 

J. Arthur Warner & Co., 
New York City 

KENNEY, JACK 
J. Lee Peeler & Co., 
Durham 


KING, CHARLES C.* 
Bankers Bond Co., 
Louisville 


KING, MARTIN I. 
Sutro Bros. & Co., 
New York City 

KING, THOMAS E. 
Thomas E, King & Co., 
Chicago 

LATSHAW, JOHN 


Uhlmann & Latshaw, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


LEAHY, CRANDON 
National Quotation Bureau, 
Boston 
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¢ Bank & Insurance ¢ Investment Trust Shares 


¢ New England Securities 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Orders executed on all Canadian Exchanges at 
regular commission rates or traded 
in New York in United 
States funds. 
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CHARLES KING & CO. 


Members: 
New York Stock Exchange Toronto Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange Montreal Stock Exchange 
Montreal Curb Market 


New York 6, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 
WHitehall 4-8980 Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Ont. 
Teletype NY 1-142 Aldred Building, Montreal, Que. 


DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES CONNECT NEW YORK 
_WITH OFFICES IN TORONTO AND MONTRE_‘° 





Coast-to-Coast Wire Service through direct private lines to 
Paul H. Davis & Co., Chicago, and to Morgan & Co., Los Angeles 





J. ARTHUR WARNER & Co. 


Incorporated 
120 Broadway, New York 5 


Telephone WOrth 4-2300 
TWX-NY 1-40 


89 Devonshire St., Boston 9 


Telephone LAfayette 3-3300 
TWxX-BS 208-9 


Direct private telephones between New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Hartford, 
Providence, Portland, Me., and Jersey City, N. J. 


61 Broadway . 
Telephone: 
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Security Traders Association of Los Angeles 





Jack H. Alexander A. W. McCready, Jr. 


N. B. Van Arsdale Richard R. 


President: Jack H. Alexander, Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin. 

Vice-President: Albert William McCready, Jr., Geyer & Co., Inc. 

Treasurer: Nieland B. Van Arsdale, Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Secretary: Richard R. O’Neil, Edgerton, Wykoff & Co. 

Governors: William A. Miller, Fairman & Co.; Thomas J. Euper, 
Francis I. du Pont & Co.; Stephen C. Turner, Wagenseller & 


O’Neil 


LIVINGSTONE, CHARLES 
Crowell, Weedon & Co. 


McCREADY, Jr., ALBERT W. 
Geyer & Co., Inc. 


McOMBER, A. 8S, 
Revel Miller & Co. 


MILLER, WiiLIAM A. 


Fairman & Co. 


O'NEIL, RICHARD RK. 


Edgerton, Wykoff & Co 


O’NEIL, THOMAS D. 
Walston, Hofiman & Goodwin 


J. FOSTER 


PAISLEY, 
First California Company 


PIKE, WILLIAM C. 
Morgan & Co 


POINDEXTER, CLIFFORD E. 


Wagenseller & Durst, Inc. 


PULLIAM, LAWRENCE S. 
Weeden & Co. 

REEVES, JAMES A. 
Akin-Lambert Co., Inc. 


RYONS, JOSEPH L. 
Pacific Company of California 


SCHNEIDER, JAMES F. 
Marache Sims & Co. 


SHIPLEY, FOREST W. 
Marache Sims & Co. 


NSTA Affiliates and Members 


Security Traders Association of Portland, Ore. 





President 
Vice-President: 





Russell 














t Richard Langton 
McJury & 


E. T. Parry, Atkinson, Jones & Co. 
Russell M. McJury, Dean Witter & Co. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Richard Langton, Conrad, Bruce & Co. 
National Committeeman: E. T. Parry, Atkinson, Jones & Co. 
Alternate: Donald C. Sloan, Donald C. Sloan & Co. 





; Elected December, 1949; Took Office: Januar 50: Ter 
Durst, Inc. ; . SHROPSHIRE, PAUL 4. tat tage 4 Office: January 1, 1950; Term 
Delegates: John C. Hecht, Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.; George H. Mitchum. Tully & Co. expires: December 31, 1950. 
Earnest, Fewel & Co. ; 
’ * ¥ , ‘ SILLICK, JACK aman ; ’ ME 
Alternate: Maxfield Brown, Shields & Company. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis ROSTER OF MEMBERS 
Took Office: January, 1950. SPILLANE, TIM D. ADAMS, EDGAR M. LANGTON, DICK 
J. A. Hogle & Co. E. M. Adams & Co. Conrad, Bruce & Co. 
——— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— STOUT, SCOTT ADAMS, RICHARD H. LUDLUM, PAUL A. 
Morgan & Co. Donald C. Sloan & Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


(Members 
otherwise 
ALEXANDER, JACK 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 
ASCHKAR,. PAUL H. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co 
BABICH, LEO B. 
Hill Richards & Co. 


in Los Angeles unles 
indicated) 


GLASS, CHESTER M. 

William R. Staats Co 
GOLDSCHMIDT, PAUL 

Pacific Company of California 
GREEN, ROBERT M 

Pledger & Co., Inc. 
GREEN, SAM 


Pledger & Company, Inc. 


SUMMERELL, DONALD E. 
Wagenseller & Durst, Inc 

TURNER, STEPHEN C. 
Wagenseller & Durst, 

TUTTLE, GORDON B. 
Gross, Rogers & Co 


Inc 


BAILEY, DAN V. 
Foster & Marshall 


EALFOUR, DAVID A. 
Russell, Hoppe, Stewart & 


BLAKELY, WILLIS H. 
Blankenship, Gould & 


Balfour 


Blakeley, 


Inc. 


LUNDBORG, HUGO 

Handel, Lundborg & Co 
MARTIN, G. R. 

Bank of California, N. A. 
McJURY, RUSSELL 

Dean Witter & Co. 


: ; ane . . . : BOHRER, LESLIE J. 
BOURBEAU, EDWARD J. HALL, MAX nie nae yg gpa Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin McNARY, JACK 
Edward J. Bourbeau & Co Dean Witter & Co. ‘ = : ; . ‘ he 
BUTCHART. FRANK First National Bank of Portland 


BRITTAIN, MILTON C. 

Shearson, Hammill & Co 
BROWN, MAXFIELD E. 

Shields & Company 
BROWN, WILLIAM E. 

E. F. Hutton & Co 
CARLSON, THEODORE D. 

Geyer & Co., Inc. 
CASS, ROBERT T. 

Floyd A. Allen & Co. 
COCKBURN, JAMES D. 

Crowell, Weedon & Co. 


HANSON, WARREN B. 
First California Company 


HARDCASTLE, PARKMAN 
Dean Witter & Co. 


HECHT, JOHN C. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 


HENDERSON, ROBERT J. 
Edward J. Bourbeau & Co. 


HENRY, CONRAD 
Barbour, Smith & Company 


HOLTON, CHARLES L. 


WALKER, WILLIAM C. 
Conrad, Bruce & Co 


WARD FRANK J. 
Merrill Lynch, 


WARNES, ROY C, 
Hill Richards & Co. 


WEBSTER, WILLIAM 
Bateman, Eichler & Co 


WELLER, JOHN T. 
Wagegenseller & Durst, Inc 


WESSENDORF, JR., HOMER 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Frank Butchart & Company 


COLE, VERGIL R. 
Daugherty, Cole & Co 


COLLINS, WILLIAM J. 
William J. Collins & Co 


COLTON, E, L. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce 


DAGGETT, ROBERT A. 
Northwest 


GLEN 


Pacific 
FIELD W. 
Field & Co., 


Company 


Inc. 


PARRY, E, T. 
Atkinson-Jones & Co. 
PHIPPS, PRESTON 
E. M. Adams & Co. 
PITT, ROBERT 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
ROBEINS, J. GILBERT 
Campbell & Robbins 
SHIELS, LAWRENCE 
Camp & Co. 


DAVIES, WILLIAM Holton, Hull & Co. William R. Staats Co. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. HUDSON, NORMAN WRIGHT, WILLIAM L. HESS, JOHN J. SLOAN, DONALD C. 
DEFOE, RALPH E. R. L. Colburn & Co Lester & Co. Hess & McFaul wanes ©. Han & Oe. 
varmen & CS. IRISH, HERBERT C. WRITER, JOSEPH KIDD, STEWART TRIPP, Jt., CHAS. N. 


DIEHL, ROBERT D. 


Fairman & Co. 


Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 


U. S. National Bank of Portland 





Chas. N. Tripp & Company 








Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
naamam wasn © a — A. ZIMMERMAN, WILLIAM J. KOSTERMAN, PIERRE A. WERSCHKUL, Jr., LESLIE J. 
William R. Staats Co : Bingham, Walter & Hurry Conrad, Bruce & Co. L. J. Werschkul & Sons 
: KELLER, THOMAS H. 
EARNEST, GEORGE H. Fewel & Co. — 
vee Sm. KELSEY, JOHN F. 
EBNER, Jr., CHARLES L. William R. Staats Co 
ene, See & Ce. KIRWAN, NICHOLAS P. 
EUPER, THOMAS J. Dean Witter & Co. 
Francis I. du Pont & Co 


FRANKEL, HAROLD C. 
Fairman & Co. 
FRANKLIN, SAMUEL B. 
Samuel B. Franklin & Company 


FRASER, JAMES G. 

Stern, Frank & Meyer 
GALLEGOS, JOSEPH F. 

Pacific Company of California 


GARRETT, PIERCE R. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co 


(aan a a a a ww ww ww www a ww ww a a a ae enw e aman nnn new n www www nnn 


KOLBERG, WILLIAM R. 
Harbison & Henderson 


KRAFT, OSCAR F. 
Oscar F. Kraft & Co. 


KRAFT, OSCAR F., JR. 
Oscar F. Kraft & Co 


LINK, FRANK 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


LIPPMAN, W. A., JR. 


Akin-Lambert Co., Inc 


RAILROAD 


BONDS and STOCKS 








LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 





McGINNIS & COMPANY 


Members New York Stockh Exchange 


€ 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-310 


61 BROADWAY 
DI sby 4-4933 


TRADING DEPARTMENT 
THOMAS S. EVANS JOHN PENNY 
JOHN BARKER 
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in Barwise George S. Writer R. L. Robinson 


Merrill 


Phillip J. Clark 


Norman C. Barwise, Lynecn, Pierce, Fenner 
iheane 
e-President: 


Ine 
Secretary 


George S. Writer, Peters. Writer & Christensen, 
Raymond L. Robinson, Sidlo, Simons, Roberts & Co. 
Treasurer: Phillip J. Clark, Ainos C. Sudier & Co. 

Directors: Robert L. Mitton, Robert L. Mitton Investments; Glen 
B. Clark, Colorado State Bank, Gerald D. Bachar, J. A. Hogle 
& Co.: Donald L. Patterson, Boettcher & Co. 

Nationa! Committeemen: Phillip J. Clark, Amos C. Sudler & Co.; 
Ernest E. Stone, Stone, Moore & Company, Norman C. Barwise, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Robert L. Mitton, 
Robert L. Mitton Investments. 

Alternates: Donald L. Patterson, Boettcher & Co.; Jerry B. 
Ryan, Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc.; Orville C. Neeley, 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce. Fenner & Beane; Bernard F. Kennedy, 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 

Elected: December, 1949; Cook Office: 
Expires: December 31, 1950. 


December 31, 1949; Term 








"4 








Servicing 
Brokers and Dealers 
Since 1878 


ASIEL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


11 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone HAnover 2-5000 Teletype NY 1-1110 & NY 1-1111 
































A. L. STAMM & CO. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Mercantile Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. 
New York Cocoa Exchange, Inc. 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange 


Telephone 


Teletype NY 1-2129 
REctor 2-6800 


Cables “STAMAL” 

















—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


(Members located in Denver unless 
otherwise indicated) 

ADAMS, EUGENE 

The International Trust Co. 
ADAMS, FREDERIC A. 
ALFF, GEORGE H. 

Denver National Bank 
ALFF, JOHN H. 

Amos C. Sudler & Co. 


ALLEN C. WALTER 
Garrett-Bromfield & Co. 


ALTMAN, EDWARD F. 
Edward F. Altman & Company 
Pueblo, Colo 
ARGALL, WILLIAM H, 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
ASHLEY, LEE C. 
First National Bank 
AVERY, ROBERT J. 


The United States National Bank 
of Denver 


BACHAR, GERALD D. 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


BAKER, DUDLEY F., 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co 


BAKER, ROBERT R. 
Don A. Chapin & Co 
Fort Collins, Colo 


BARKER, FREDERICK F. 
Garrett-Bromfield & Co. 

BARNHOLT, JR., R. M. 
John G. Perry & Co. 

BARWISE, NORMAN C. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


BENWELL, OSWALD 


Colorado National Bank 


BOSWORTH, ARTHUR F. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


BRERETON, WM. H. 
Brereton, Rice & Co., Inc. 


BRINKER, WALLER C. 
The J. K. Mullen Investment Co. 


BROMFIELD, DONALD C. 
Garrett-Bromfield & Co. 


BROWN, DONALD F. 
Boettcher and Company 


BROWN, J. FRED 
Boettcher and Company 


BRUNTON, DAVID W. 
Sidlo, Simons, Roberts & Co 


BUCHENAU, HARRY E. 
Colorado National Bank 


BULKLEY, RALPH G. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


CAMPBELL, DONALD 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


CARROLL, HOWARD 
Boettcher and Company 


CHAPIN, DON A. 
Don A. Chapin Co. 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


CLARK, GLEN B 


Colorado State "Bank 


CLARK, PHILLIP J. 


Amos C. Sudler & Co. 


CLARKE, GEORGE P. 


Copy, 


COLE, 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


RAYMOND P. 
Colorado National Bank 


CYRIL 
John G. Perry & Co., Inc. 


COLLINS, LOWELL O. 


CONNELL, 


Founders Mutual Depositor Corp 


ROBERT J. 
Brereton, Rice & Co., Inc. 


COPELAND, A. 


B. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


COUGHLIN, EDWARD B. 


Coughlin and Company 


COUGHLIN, WALTER J. 


Coughlin and Company 


COXHEAD, J. WALLACE 


Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


CRILEY, LAWRENCE 


CRIST, B. P 


Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


The J. K. Mullen Investment Co. 


CURRIE, TREVOR 
DAVIS, GEORGE 


Harris, Upham & Co. 


DAVIS, NORMAN 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


DINES, THOMAS M. 


United States National Bank of Denver 


DODGE, DAVID C, 


J. A. Hogle & Co. 


DOOLITTLE, CHARLES 


F 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


‘IISHER, GEORGE 


Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


FLOYD, CLAYTON 0. 


Fk 


“LUGSTAD, 


First National Bank 


WILSON D. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


FORBES, RUSSELL H, 


Forbes & Company 


FORSYTH, ALEXANDER 


Calvin Bullock 


GODFREY, ERNEST 5. 


Standard & Poor’s Corporation 


GOODE, J. H. 


Otis & Co. 


GRAY, GRAY B. 


Walter & Company 


GREENE, RICHARD 


J. A. Hogle & Co. 


GRIFFIN, LYNNE 


J. A. Hogle & Co. 











Railroad Securities 
Public Utility Bonds 





Adams & Peck 


Established 1924 


63 Wall Street 


New York 5 























ONE WALL STREET 


McLAUGHLIN, REUSS & CO. 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC. 


BOND BROKERAGE SERVICE 


Specializing in Railroad Securities 


Telephone HAnover 2-1355 
Teletype—NY 1-2155 


NEW YORK 5 














Thursday, October 19, 1950 


LLOYD 
and Company 


HANIFEN, EDWARD A. 
McCabe, Hanifen and Company 


HANNON, HOWARD 
Stone, Moore & Company 


HANSCOM, LORING 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co 


HARDEY, PAUL 
Amos C, Sudler & Co. 


HARMAN, HAL 
Harris, Upham & Co., 
HARRISBURGER, A. B. 
Harris, Upham & Co., 


HASSELGREN, OSCAR 
Colorado Grain Exchange 


HAWKINS, VICTOR V. 
Colorado National Bank 


HERSHNER, JOHN D 
The United States 
of Denver 


HUBER, HAROLD 
Hamilton Management Corporation 


HAMMER, 
Coughlin 


Colorado Springs 


Colorado Springs 


National Bank 


HUGHES, MRS. ARLEEN W. 
E. W. Hughes & Co. 
Colorado Springs, Col. 


HUNT, HARRY E, 
Pounders Mutual Depositor Corp. 


INMAN, LARRY C. 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


IRION, WILBER H. 
The International Trust Co. 


JOHNSTON, FLOY F. 
Sidlo, Simons, Roberts & Co. 


JORGENSON, O. JERRY 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


KENNEDY, BERNARD F. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


KING, NEIL 
First National Bank 


KIRCHNER, ROBERT 
Boettcher and Company 


KUGELER, HENRY A. 
Denver National Bank 


KULLGREN, ELWOOD M. 
Colorado State Bank 


LAKE, ROBERT P. 
Sidlo, Simons, Robert & Co. 


LASCOR, L. A. 
The J. K. Mullen 


LAWRENCE, DAVID 
Boettcher and Company 


LEE, WILSON B. 
J. K. Mullen Investment Co. 


LINVILLE, LORENZO W. 
LLOYD, Jr., KENNETH 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
MACART, LEON 
Macart-Jones & Co., 


MANNIX, ROBERT D. 
Earl M. Scanian & Co. 


MARBLE, PRESTON M. 
Colorado Grain Exchange 


MATLOCK, WOODFORD 
Broad Street Sales Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 


MAY, WM. J. 
Stone, Moore & Company 


MAYER. KARL L. 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


McCABE, WILLIAM E. 
McCabe, Hanifen and Company 


McCONNELL, FRANK A. 
Boettcher and Company 


McCONNELL, FRANK T. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


McKINLEY, CARL D. 
Greeley, Col. 


MIDDAUGH, HARRY W. 
Boettcher and Company 


MITTON, CHARLES E. 
Mountain States Bank 


MITTON, ROBERT L. 
Robert L. Mitton Investments 


MUCH, Jr., FRED J. 
The International Trust Co. 


MULLEN, JOHN J. 
Garrett-Bromfield & Co. 


MYERS, J. HAROLD 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


NANCE, LEWIS R. 
Boettcher and Company 


NEELEY, ORVILLE C., 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


NEWMAN, ROBERT 
Newman & Co., Colorado Springs, 


O'DONNELL, CANTON 


ORMSBEE, JACK 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


PARKER, EVERETT 


PARELLA, WILLIAM P. 
Garrett-Bromfield & Co. 


PATTERSON, DONALD L. 
Boettcher and Company 


PERKINS, CARSON 
Denver National Bank 


PETERS, GERALD P. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


PETTIBONE, Jr., C. ARTHUR 
Earl M. Scanian & Co. 


PLEASANTS, AARON W. 

The International Trust Co. 
QUINN, ARTHUR 

Quinn & Co., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


Investment Co. 


Pueblo, Col. 


Col. 








Convention Number 


RAICHLE, JOSEPH L. 
Boettcher and Company 


REFSNES, JOSEPH E. 
Refsnes, Ely, Beck & Co. 
Phoenix, Arizona 


RICE, CHARLES J. 
Brereton, Rice & Co., Inc. 


ROBERTS, MALCOLM F. 
Sidlo, Simons, Roberts & Co. 


ROBINSON, RAYMOND L. 
Sidlo, Simons, Roberts & Co 


RUBLE, FRED 
Midland Savings Bank 


RYAN, GERALD B. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, 


SARGEANT. RAYMOND E. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


SCANLAN, EARL M. 
Earl M. Scanlan & Co. 


SCHLENZIG, E, G. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


SCOTT, JR., RICHARD M. 
Investment Service Corp. 


SIGLER, THOMAS 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


SIMONS, BURDICK 
Sidlo, Simons, Roberts & Co 


SIMPSON, BRYAN E. 
B. E. Simpson & Company 


SIPLE, H. W. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


SMITH, CHARLES F. 
Investment Service Corporation 


SNOWDEN, W. L. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


SODEN, B. J. 
The J. K. Mullen Investment Co. 


STITT, CARL E. 
J. A. Hogle & Co. 


STONE, ERNEST E. 
Stone, Moore & Company 


SUDLER, AMOS C. 
Amos C. Sudler & Co. 


SULLIVAN, JOHN J. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co. 


SWAN, HENRY 


Inc. 


The United States National Bank of 
Denver 
SWEET, WILLIAM 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc. 


TEMPEST, J. WILLIAM 
Investment Service Corp. 
TETTEMER, FRANK L, 
The J. K. Mullen Investment Co. 


THARP, J. L. 
King Merritt & Co. 


TROUTMAN, WILLIAM E. 
Central Bank & Trust Co 


TRUGLIO, NICHOLAS L. 
Stone, Moore & Co. 


TSCHUDI, FRANK N. 
Bosworth. Sullivan & Co 
VANDERVORT, RUSSELL G. 
Denver National Bank 

VERNER, OGDEN C. 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
VINEY, F. H. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
WALSH, JOSEPH M. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
WALTER, FREDERICK D. 
Walter & Company 
WEBB, CHARLES W. 
U. 8S. National Bank 


WEBB, JOHN TRUMAN 
Otis & Co. 


WILLARD, E. WARREN 
Boettcher and Company 
WOOD, GERALD C. 
Bosworth, Sullivan & Co 
WRITER, GEORGE 5S. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, 
WRITER, HAROLD D. 
Peters, Writer & Christensen, Inc 
YOUMANS, PAUL 
Bosworth, Sullivan 
YOUNG, RALPH 8. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
YOUNG, REX E. 
Founders Mutual Depositor Corp. 


YOUNG, WILLIAM A. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce 


Inc. 


& Co 


Fenner & Beane 
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The Bond Club of Louisville 





Henry Christman, Jr. 


Wm. J. Conliffe 


President: Henry Christman, Jr., 


E. G. Molter, Jr. 


Clarence L. Jones 


O’Neal-Alden & Co., Inc. 


Vice-President: William J. Conliffe, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 


ner & Beane. 


Secretary: Clarence L. Jones, Almstedt Brothers. 


Treasurer: Edward G. Molter, Jr. 


, Wagner, Reid and Ebinger, Inc. 


National Committeemen: Mrs. Ora M. Ferguson, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Thomas Graham, Bankers Bond Co., 


Inc. 
Alternates: Berwyn T. Moore, 
Chester A. Lucas, Stein Bros. 


Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc.; 
& Boyce. 


Elected: July 8, 1949; Took Office: January 1, 1950; Term Ex- 


pires: December 31, 1950. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


in Louisville unless otherwise 
indicated) 
ALDEN, WM. O. 
O’Neal-Alden & Co., Inc. 
ALDEN, Jr., WM. O. 
O’Neal-Alden & Co., Inc. 
ALLEN, HORACE 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
BIRCHLER, EDWARD L, 
W. L. Lyons & Co. 
BITTENBACK, D. N, 
Wagner, Reid and Ebinger, Inc. 
BOHNERT, HECTOR W. 
The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
BROCAR, Jr., ALBERT C. 
J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
BURGE, JOHN M. 
J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
BURKHOLDER, Jr., JAMES R. 
Almstedt Brothers 


(Members 


Fenner & Beane 


BURKHOLDER, III, JAMES R. 
Russell, Long & Burkholder 
Lexington, Ky. 
CHRISTMAN, Jr., HENRY 
O’Neal-Alden & Co., Inc 
CONLIfFE, WILLIAM J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 











CONWAY, POWHATAN M. 

The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
CREGOR, BEN 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
DEARING, ANDERSON 

The Kentucky Trust Company 
DERING, WILLIAM R. 

J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
DESMOND, C. G. 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
DIERSEN, J. H. 

Eskew, Gresham & Diersen 
DULANEY, WOODFORD H. 

Citizens Fidelity Bank & Trust Co 
DURHAM, Jr., J. H. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
EBINGER, RUSSELL 

Wagner, Reid and Ebinger, Inc. 
FEHRIBACH, URBAN H. 

Linooln Bank & Trust Company 


FERGUSON, MRS, ORA M. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


FETTER, JAMES M. 
The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 


FULLER, ASA W. 
Liberty National Bank & Trust Co 


Fenner & Beane 


CHRONICLE 





Fenner & Beane 














AFFILIATED 


CHICAGO 





LORD, ABBETT & CO. 
Investment Managers 


AMERICAN BUSINESS SHARES, INC. | 


| Prospectuses on Request 


| LORD. ABBETYr & Co. 


63 Wall Street, New York 


ATLANTA 





FUND, INC. 


LOS ANGELES 

















| BONNER & GREGORY 


| Members New York Stock Exchange 


















GIES, ANDREW P. 
GRAFTON, ARTHUR W. 

Wyatt, Grafton & Grafton 
GRAHAM, THOMAS 

The Bankers Bond Co., inc. 
HAAS, WILLIAM G. 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
HAGIN, HART 

W. E. Hutton & Co., 
HAMPTON, GARRETT 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
HANNAH, WOOD 

The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
HARDAWAY, EARL E. 

Berwyn T. Moore & Co., 
HELCK, CHESTER L. 

Liberty National Bank & Trust Co. 
HOPKIN, W. HOWARD 

Sanitation District No. 1 St. Matthews, Ky. 
JOHNSTON, Jr., ROBERT H. 

The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 

JONES, CLARENCE L, 

Almstedt Brothers 
KAUFMAN, IRVIN 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
KING, CHARLES C. 

The Bankers Bond Co., 
KIRBY, SAMUEL B. 
LINCH, DALE F. 

Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 


LONG, EDWIN A. 
Russell, Long & Burkholder, Lexington, 
Ky. 


Lexington, Ky. 


Inc. 


Inc 





LOUDEN, HOWARD 
The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 


LUCAS, CHESTER A, 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


MAJOR, EARLE E. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


McDOWELL, ROBT. B. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


McNAIR, WILLARD P. 


The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 
MILLER, J. HUGH 

J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 
MILLER, PERRY R. 

The Bankers Bond Co., Inc. 


MOLTER, EDWARD G., Jr. 
Wagner, Reid and Ebinger, Inc 


MOORE, BERWYN T. 
Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 


MOORE, TOM 
Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 


PARKS, JOSEPH W. 
Berwyn T. Moore & Co., 


PAYNE, DEXTER 
Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 


POWELL, EDWIN W. 
Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc 


REIMER, J. BERGES 
Berwyn T. Moore & Co., Inc. 


ROSE, JR., BOONE 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


(Continued on page 24) 


Inc. 





COMPLIMENTS OF 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP, INC. 
SPONSORS OF 


GROUP SECURITIES, INC. 














1420 WALNUT STREET 
PEnnypacker 5-0851 





WELLINGTON 


<> FUND 





GH WVilual In vestomentd Gund 


INCORPORATED 1928 


W. L. Morgan & Co. 


National Distributors 


PHILADELPHIA 2 
Teletype Ph 743 











BONDS 


BOND SERIES 
LOW-PRICED BOND 


SPECIAL 
| SPECULATIVE SERIES 


SERIES 


| STOCK SERIES 

| INDUSTRIAL STOCKS SERIES 
AUTOMOBILE SHARES 
AVIATION SHARES 


BUILDING SHARES OIL SHARES 














BALANCED SERIES ° 


CHEMICAL SHARES 
METAL SHARES 





NATIONAL SECURITIES SERIES 


BALANCED 


INSTITUTIONAL SERIES 
INCOME SERIES 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


PREFERRED STOCK SERIES 
COMMON STOCKS 


SELECTED GROUPS SERIES 
LOW-PRICED STOCK SERIES 
RETAIL TRADE SHARES 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT SHARES 


RAILROAD SHARES STEEL SHARES 


FIRST MUTUAL TRUST FUND 


| Prospectuses upon request 


_ NATIONAL SECURITIES & RESEARCH CORPORATION 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 








| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
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New 
Ohio, Secretary; John F. Egan, First California Company, San Francl 
Sen. Harry F. Byrd (Virginia): H. Russell Hastings, Crouse & Co., 


First Vice-President; Harry L. Arnold, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, New York 
Baker 


City, Second Vice-President; John M. Hudson, Thayer, 


Philadelphia, Treasurer 


Bond Club of Louisville 


(Continued from page 23) 
ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


WESLEY VAN HOOSER, JAMES ”. 
& Boyce J. D. Van Howser Co Le 
SCHULMAN, SOL 

Louisville 


RUTLEDGE, 

Stein Bros 
VON ROENN., 
Courier Journal Eskew. Greshan 
SEDLEY, MRS. ELINORE 

The Bankers Bond Co., In¢ 
SOMMERS, ANTHONY 

Lincoln Bank & Trust Company 
SPIERS, JOHN H. 

Wagner, Reid and Ebinger, Inc 
STERNBERG, BERT 

Merriil Lynch, Pierce 
TRINKLE, WALTER 

Wilson-Trinkle Co., Inc 
TROST, MILTON S. 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 


WARREN G 
Dierse! 


WAGNER, WILLIAM 
Wagner, Reid and 


WAKEFIELD, DUNLA®? 

Wagner, Reid and Ebinger, Ine 
WATKINS, WILLIAM T 

Merrill Lynch Pierce 


WAITS, H, ALLEN 
W. L. Lyons & Co 


Ebinger Irie 


Fenner & Beane 


WILSON, HOLMAN R 
Wilson-Trinkle & Co., In« 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
STATE, MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 


BLAIR, ROLLINS & Co. 
ncorporate 
44 Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 


( NY 1-763 (Mun.) 
Teletype sd 1-764 (Corp.) 
NY 1-1109 (Trad.) 


Telephone Digby 4-4000 


Private Wire Connections With 


Boston Philadelphia Detroit Chicago — St. Louis 


Other offices in principal cities throughout the country 














NSTA Officers and Senator Byrd: Morton A. Cayne, Cayne & Co., Cleveland, 


sco, President: 
Detroit, Mich., 


3urkholder, 


& Co. 


Equitable 


‘4 


Securities Corp., 


Cincinnati Stock and Bond Club 


Joseph H. Vasey 


President: 

First Vice-Presideut: 
pany. 

Second Vice-President: 

Secretary: 

Treasurer: 

Trustees: Paul Hood, 
Pohl & Company, Inc.; 
Lloyd W. Shepler, Merriil 
Charles H. Snyder, J. E. 
Geo. Eustis & Co. 


National Committeemen: Arch F. Montague, W. E. 


Harry J. Hudepohl 


Harry J. 


Fred H. Becker Paul W. Glenn 


Joseph H. Vasey, Geo. Eustis & Co. 
Hudenohl, Westheimer & Com- 


Fred H. Becker, Field, Richards & Co. 
Paul W. Glenn, Edward Brockhaus & Co., Inc. 
James F. Moriarity, W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Seasongood & Maver; 
Jack Neumark, 
Lynch, 
Bennett & Co., Inc.; Robert Weiss, 


tobert A. Jameson, 
Middendorf & Co.; 
Dioerr i > Te) ° 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 


Hutton & Co.; 


Charles A. Richards, Fizld, Richards & Co.; Harry C. Vonder- 
haar, Westheimer & Co.; Joseph H. Vasey, Geo. Eustis & Co. 


Alernates: 
lips, 


Franklin O. Loveland, Harrison & Co.; George Phil- 
W. D. Gradison & Co.; Lloyd Shepler, Merriil 


Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Joseph R. Work, Geo. Eustis & Co. 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


(Members located in Cincinnati unless 
otherwise indicated) 

ARMBRUST, JOHN J. 

Poh] & Company, In: 
ARNOLD, HENRY J. 

H. B. Cohle & Co. 
AUB, A. EDGAR 

A, E. Aub & Co. 
BARNARD, REGINALD 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
BARTH, JOHN L. 

The J. L. Barth Co. 


BECKER, FRED H. 

Field, Richards & Co. 
BENNETT, J. E. 

J. E. Bennett & Co., Inc. 
BERLAGE, WILLIAM T. 

Westheimer and Company 
BRINK, ROBERT 

The W. C. Thornburgh 
BROWN, ROBERT J. 

Greene & Ladd, Middletown, O. 
BUTZ, CHARLES A. 

Harrison & Company 


Co. 


| DAVIS, 








ah Co 
Fahnestock ¥ Co. 

Ostablihed 1881 
Members New York Sock Crchange and other leading Ouchanges 


Xt 


Brokers in 
Stocks - Bonds - Commodities 


c \4 Sa 


6D Broadway, ; Von Mak. Gas f Mf 


IO Rockefeller e Pas a Noew Wy he 20, . | WY 


1904 Luane Sireet, New York 13, NY 


Chicago, Illinoi 
Connecticut: New Haven 


Cotton London, England 


Hartford 


Torrington 


iden 

















1920 


20 PINE ST. 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 











1950 


MUNICIPAL 
BONDS 


Boland, Saffin c Co. 


Established 1920 


TELEPHONE 
WHITEHALL 3-3414 


Bell System Teletype—NY 1-535 














New NSTA Executive Council: Edward H. Welch, Sincere & Co., Chicago; H. Frank 
Nashville, 
Wm. N. Edwards & Co., Ft. Worth, Tex.; Lex Jolley, Johnson, Lane, Space & Co.., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Jay L. Quigley, Quigley & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Don C. Sloan, 
Donald C. Sloan & Co., Portland, Oreg. (not in picture) 


Tenn.: Landon A. Freear, 


CARTWRIGHT, WILLIAM A, 
Cartwright & Co.. Inc. 
CHAMBERS, JAMES D. 
J, D. Chambers & Co., In¢ 
CLANCEY, W. POWER 
W. P. Clancey & Co. 
CONNERS, CHARLES F. 
Pohl & Co., Inc 
COOPER, STANLEY 
yoper Co., Inc 
COULSON, CHARLES G. 
L. W. Hoetinghoff & Co., li 
CRUM, JAMES F. 
The Samuel & Engler 
Columbus, Ohio 
CUMMINS, WILLIAM 
Edw. G. Taylor & Co., Ine 
CUNNINGHAM, SPENCER W. 
Otis & Co 
GILBERT A. 
Harrison & Company 
DEHNER, WALTER J. 
Merrill Lyneh, Pierce 
DITTUS, HERBERT R. 
Fox, Reusch & Co 
DOHRMANN, WILLIAM F. 
Harrison & Company 
DUBLE, WILLIAM D. 
A. Lepper & Co. 
EINHORN, WILLIAM 
Einhorn & Co. 
ELLIS, Jr., DAVID W. 
Ellis & Co 
ENGLER, HERMAN J. 
The Samuel & Engler 
lumbus, O 
EUSTIS, GEORGE 
Geo. Eustis & Co. 
FILDER, Jr., HARRY A. 
Ellis & Co 
FISCHER, JR., JOHN J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
FITZGERALD, LAWRENCE 8. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
FOSTER, BYRON 
Westheimer & Company 
FRIEDLANDER, ALFRED 
Benj. D. Bartlett & Co. 
FUERBACHER, JOHN 
Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger 
GERDING, EDW. H. 
Edward Brockhaus 
GERRARD, PAT 
C. J. Devine & Co. 
GERTZMAN, SAM H. 
A. & J. Frank Co. 
GLENN, PAUL W. 
Edward Brockhaus & Co., Inc 
GRADISON, WILLIS D. 
W. D. Gradison & Co. 
GRADY, GEORGE T. 
John E. Joseph & Co., Inc 
GRAHAM, GORDON M, 
Middendorft & Co. 
GRAY, WALTER U. 
Standard & Poor's Corp. 
GREENE, HARRY T. 
Greene & Ladd 
GREENE, JOHN B. 
Greene & Ladd 
GRISCHY, CLIFFORD H. 
Field, Richards & Co. 
GUCKENBERGER, EDGAR F. 
L. W. Hoefinghoff & Co., Inc 
HALL, Jr., CLAIR S. 
Clair S. Hall & Company 
HAPPLEY, GEORGE BR. 
C. H. Reiter & Co. 
HARRISON, E. WEBSTER 
Harrison & Company 
HARTMAN, W. STEWART 
Nelson, Browning & Co. 
HEAD, Jr., HUGH 
Harrison & Company 
HEIMERDINGER, JACK 
Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger 
HEIMERDINGER, JOHN G. 
Walter, Woody & Heimerdinger 
HILKER, J. KENNETH 
A. Lepper & Co 
HINSCH, CHAS. A. 
Chas. A. Hinsch & Co., Inc 
HIRSCHFELD, OSCAR W. 
Stranahan, Harris & Co., Inc 


Stanley C 


Company 


Fenner & 


Jeane 


Company, Co- 


Beane 


Beane 


& Co., Inc 
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Past Officers’ Breakfast: Jay 




























































Past Officers’ Breakfast: Edward H. Welch, Sincere & Co., Chicago; John Latshaw, L. Quigley, Quigley & Co.. Inc.: Cleveland, Ohio: 


Uhlmann & Latshaw. Kansas City, Mo.; Corwin L. Liston, Prescott & Co., Cleveland, Russell M. Dotts, Woodcock, Hess & Co., Philadelphia; Paul I. Moreland, Moreland 

Ohio; Clair S. Hall, Jr., Clair S. Hall & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Josef C. Phillips, Pacific & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Morton A. Cayne, Cayne & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; R. Victor 

Northwest Company, Seattle; Paul Yarrow, E. F. Hutton & Company, Chicago; Mosley, Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia; Harry J. Arnold, Paine, Webber, Jackson 
H. Frank Burkholder, Equitable Securities Corporation, Nashville, Tenn. & Curtis, New York City 


HITZLER, JOHN G. MORIARTY, JAMES F. RAYMOND, J. DONALD SEUFFERLE, WM. C. STEVENSON, JR., JUSTIN J. 
Westheimer and Company W. E. Hutton & Co. 3ache & Co. Wm, C. Seufferle & Co W. E. Hutton & Co. 
HOAGLAND, ARTHUR M. MUEHLENKAMP, JOHN C. REED. ROBERT L. SHAFFER, EARL R. TERRELL, CHESTER T. 
Hugh W. Long & Co., In¢ Doll & Isphording, Int Hill & Co. Charles A. Hinsch & Co., Inc. Clair S. Hall & Company 
HOEFINGHOFF, L. W. NEUMARK. J. H neil : SHEPLER, LLOYD W. THAYER, RICHARD 
L. W. Hoefinghoff & Co, In Middendorf & Co — = ot Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Thayer, Woodward & Co. 
5 et ; Seasongood & Maye! . 
HOOD, PAUL , . SIEGMAN, JACK , 
a — NEWBURGH, M. LOTH a ees lg <y¢ <a THORNBURGH, ROBERT W. 
Sensengecd & Mayer wt Gratin & Co ~~, BOSns a 2 . rpreqpapel. meinnart &. Co. The W. C. Thornburgh Co. 
HOWES, RICHARD seasongood & Maye! SMALLEY, ROBERT , : . 
Nelson, Browning & Co NUSSLOCH, LEO J. REIS. THOMAS Merrili Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane “a oe a beter nerf Cc. 
HUDEPOHL, HARRY J. J. B. Macigan & Co., In Seasongood & Mayer SMITH, C. KENNETH * Ww. ©, Thermburgn Co. 


Westheimer and Compeny O’BRIEN. HARRY C oe ve W. E. Hutton & Co TRITTON, THOMAS 
“ , an eas REITER, JACK Harrison & Company 
HUGHES, THOMAS J. , W. E. Hutton & Co C. H. Reiter & Co. SNYDER, CHAS. H. , . 
Edward Brockhaus & Co., Inc OETTINGER. M. HERBERI woes . ~ J. E. Bennett & Co., Inc VASEY, JOSEPH H. 
HUMPHRIES, NORMAN D. — i tentians & Ge REYNOLDS, JOS. B. ei or Geo. Eustis & Co. 
Keystone Custodian Funds, Detroit, senj. D. Bartlett & Co Stam, bee &. 
Mich OLLIER. CLETUS H : , : ei Geo. Eustis & Co VONDERHAAR, HARRY C. 
) » CL . RICHARDS, CHARLES A. Westhei , 
Edward Brockhaus & C Ine tigre Peg Cc STEFFENS. J CHAS. H estheimer and Company 
HUTTON, Jr., JAMES M Field, Richards & Co. phe NS, JF., AS. : 
W. E. Hutton & Co. ~ OSWALD, GEORGE . see « The Cincinnati Stock Exchange WAGNER, ROBERT L. 
. &, utton 20. OW ALA, ~ : RILEY, GEORGE C. The W. C. Th burgh C 
Clair S. Hall & Compan: > , benells a , STENGER, ALBERT J . Bigs avaneune ” 
ISPHORDING. ROBERT B. Edward Brockhaus & Co., In , ine aE ta , = : (Conti d age 26 
Doll & Isphording, Inc. OTTO, H. F. ROBERTS. HAROLD Nelson rowning & Co ntinued on page >) 
Greene & Ladd, Dayton, O Jchn E. Joseph & Co., In 





JAMESON, ROBERT A. 


Pohl & Company, Inc PAULY, Jr., R. CORWIN ROHAN, HOWARD 
Harrison & Co 2 * 2orle , . 
JOHNSON, Jr., T. B. pony. D. Bariett & Co 
Breed & Harrison, Inc. PHILLIPS, GEORGE RI ZICKA, RUDOLPH 
W. D. Gradison & (¢ 
JOHNSTON, CAMPBELL S. SCHIRMER, CARL ‘ P e 
W. E. Hutton & Co POHL, WILLIAM L. Geo. Eustis & Co. Underwriters, Distributors 


Pohl & Company, I 
JOSEPH, JOHN E, 





John E. Joseph & Co., Inc POOR, HENRY FE. ee a a D | d B k 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane - GTaaison c& P > . . 
KAHN, JEROME L. ‘ ealers an rokers 
Breed & Harrison, Inc. RANSICK, NEIL SCHWINDT, PETER 
Chas. A. Hinsch & Co In¢ Seasongood & Mayer e 
KATZ, ARTHUR V. in 
Cincinnati Municipal Bond Corporation 
- 7 . . ele | 
KEELER, ROBT. B. Industrial, Railroad, Public Utilit | 
? , 


Clair S. Hall & Company | 


KLEIN, IRWIN B. 
Westheimer and Company 


nemnen, rane | Bacon, Stevenson & Co. 


Westheimer and Company 


and Municipal Securities 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
KOUNTZ, GEORGE bers Ne ‘ork Curb Exchan; 
Witeenn & Ge. | Members New York Curb Exchange 


KREIMER, HERBERT F. 


ani dene. | | EASTMAN, DILLON &« Co. 
| MUNICIPAL BONDS MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGI 


LAHAM, ROBERT 


The W. C. Thornburgh Co ” , 
a a 15 Broad Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


LATSCHA, FREDERIC F. 
Geo. Eustis & Co. | 


LAUFERSWEILER, MAURICE . - Tel. Bowling Green 9-3100 Bell System Tel. NY 1-752 

Greene & Ladd, Dayton 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
LENHOFF, MATTHEW Tel } 

; - -lephone Digby 4-4100 , , oe 

W. E. Hutton & Co Tele i TLC S 4 Direct Private Wires to our correspondents in San Francisco, Los Angeles, 


LEPPER, MILTON | Chicago and St Louts 
A. Lepper & Co. 


LOVELAND, FRANKLIN O. 





Philadelphia Chicage Hartford Reading Easton Paterson Carlisle 

















penntgge dcdiag ARAWA UUM U MMO 
LYNCH, FRANCIS J. 
Cincinnati, Municipal Bond Corporation 


MACK, M. ALFRED | 


ty) Brokers’ Clearing Facilities 


easton ames 6 STOCK & BOND 
J. E. Madigan & Co., Inc Omnibus or Disclosed Basis 


MAHON, Jr., HOYT B. 
The First Cleveland Corp., Col 


MATRE, EDWARD FE. __ — | BROKERAGE SERVICE Securities — Commodities 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


McCOY,. W. T. 
Nelson, Browning & Cx 


McCUNE, CHARLES C. 

Cc. C. McCune & Compan Dayton, O P P 
McKIE, STANLEY G. Direct Wire to Chicago 
ecctlig. oundearigtaliaas | Other wire facilities 

MEINERS, EDMUND B. 


Braun, Bosworth & Co., Incorporated 


Bokashi [HARDY & Co. JOSEPH FAROLL & CO. 


Complete margin, bookkeeping, cashier 
department functions. Statistical assistance. 


for Banks, Brokers and Dealers 


Charles A. Hinsch & Cc Inc ’ me as re ir 
. , Members New York Stock Exchange I York Stock Exchange Chicago Board of Trade New York Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 

MIDDENDORF, Ww M B. j ; . + 8 Commodity Exchange, In New York Cotton Exchange New York Produce Exchange 

Middendorf & Cc Members New York Curb Exchange Mi Stock Exchange New York Cocoa Exchange 
MILLER, LLOYD 

a tapwer & Ce | 30 Broad St. Sewe Vask 4 29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
MONTAGUE, ARCH PF. ” »* ‘. ee 

W. E. Hutton & C Telephone Digby 4-7800 Teletype NY 1-733 Telephone HAnover 2-6600 Teletype NY 1-2534 
MORGAN, GEORGE C. V. = peguneneientieesiaes 
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THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE Thursday, October 19, 1950 


OAR ANNA 
RAAT. HNNRRDARANTS NAAN 


Past Officers’ Breakfast: Phillip J. Clark, Amos C. Sudler & Co., Denver; John C. Past Officers’ Breakfast: Joseph Ww. Sener, John C. Legg & Company, Baltimore, Md.: 
Hecht, Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., Los Angeles; Ernest E. Blum, Brush, Slocumb & Co., Chester M. Glass, Jr., William R. Staats Co., Los Angeles; B. W. Pizzini, 
San Francisco: Harold B. Smith, Pershing & Co., New York City; Jerome F. Tegeler, B. W. Pizzini & Co., Inc., New York City 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Wm. Perry Brown, 
Newman, Brown & Co., New Orleans, La. 


. . - e sd 4 e BOYD, HUDSON 
Cincinnati Stock and Bond Club Georgia Security Dealers Association Johtison, bane, Space & Co,, Inc. 
ugusta 
(Continued from page 25) el ; BRAY, ROBERT M. _ 
Mt Yy WE hl. d, Trust Company of Georgia 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— «4 tijd ” , Yy hi, BROADWELL, WILLIAM F. 
o ; ‘ b Z Courts & Co. 
BROCK, HENRY F. 
Thomson & McKinnon 
BROOKE, BYRON 
Byron Erooke & Co 


BROOME, Jr., STOCKTON 
Stockton Broome & Co 


WANNER, LOUIS C. WHITE, J. AUSTIN 
Seasongood & Mayer J. A. White & Company 
WEIL, JOSEPH B. WHITING, CHARLES A. 
Westheimer and Company Otis & Co. 
WEISS, ROBERT WIDMANN, ALBERT C. 
Geo. Eustis & Co Widmann & Company 
WEISS, WILLARD C. WILLIS, FRANK H. a i ti “' ’ da BROWN, Jr., JAMES F 
Geo. Eustis & Co. Field, Richards & Co Z Brown & Groover. Macon 
WELLINGHOFF, RICHARD T. WOODWARD, WARREN Z J ; BROWN, JOSEPH E. 
C. J. Devine & Co. Thayer, Woodward & Co Y é, Courts & Co. 


WESTHEIMER, ROBERT WORK, JOSEPH R. A “iy toa ARNOLD 
Westheimer and Company Geo. Eustis & Co. y ye 1 


BRYANT, EVERETT C. 
WHEELWRIGHT, RICHARD F. WORTH, WILLIAM P. A J Courts & Co., Newman 
Ellis & Co. Westheimer and Company BUCHANAN, C. SHELTON 
WHITE, DONALD S. ZIEGLER, ALLAN Lex Jolley Alex. Yearley, IV James S. Budd, Jr. Thomson & McKinnon 
D. S. White & Company Westheimer and Company BUCKLEY, Jr., JOHN H. 


; ’ Clement A. Evans & Company , 
President: Lex Jolley, Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc., Atlanta. ans & Company, Inc 


. ‘ ; BUDD, Jr., JAMES S. 
Vice-President: Alexander Yearley IV, The Robinson-Humhrey The Citizens Gad Meuthere National Bank 
Company, Atlanta. 


BURT, FRANK 





| Secretary-Treasurer: James S. Budd, Jr., Citizens and Southern Byron Brooke & Company 
RACE NA IONAL BANK National Bank, Atlanta. CARTER, Jr., HUGH D. 
| Executive Committee: John F. Glenn, Courts & Co.; Clement A. Courts & Co. 


Evans, Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc.; Byron Brooke, CHESTNUT, J. D. 


J. W. Tindall & Co 
RK Byron Brooke & Company; J. Robert Neal, Wyatt, Neal & CHISHOLM, FRANK A 
Waggoner. Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Inc. 


National Committeemen: James W. Means, Courts & Co., Atlanta: Savannah 


Lex Jolley, Johuson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc., Atlanta; Frank CLARKE, HAGOOD 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co 


‘ me ae oe _ . _ Chisholm, Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Savannah; Roy Hancock, , Inc 
COMPLETE CLEARANCE FACILITIES | Hancock, Blackstock & Co., Atlanta; Alexander Yearley, IV, CURIE HARRISON inc 


FOR The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Atlanta. CLISBY, JOSEPH R. 


| Alternates: J. Hollis Austin, J. W. Tindall & Co., Atlanta; Jack Courts & Co., Macon 
LOCAL AND OUT-OF-TOWN | Morris, Norris & Hirschberg, Inc., Atlanta. COOPER, HOMER G. 


Courts & Co. Athens 
Elected: June 10, 1949; Took Office: July 1, 1949; Term Expires: am one a 
Brokers and Dealers December, 1950. COURTS, MALON C. 


_____ ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— sa * 


(Members located in Atlanta unless BARFORD, PHILIP E. >. * Co 

otherwise indicated) Thomson & McKinnon CRAFT GEORGE c 
ADAMS, ALLISON BARRETT, JULIAN N. > Gommany of Georet: 
Clearance Department Beer & Company Beer & Company Trust Company of Georgia 


CRAWFORD, ALLEN 
r a Pa . t JEW J y ADAMS, EDWARD R. BARROW, Jr., CRAIG oan tana Mnere & © 
HANOVER SQUARE, NE YORK 15, N. Y. Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., 


Savannch Savannah 
ALLEN, G. LEONARD ‘RAWF : WeC 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. BATTEY, ALFRED M. a oa ge Om pe ig 
Augusta pacenes = 
ALLISON, C. R. CRAWFORD, WILLIAM C. 
Ba cinwn ig “"hamr Geapene ot Georgia Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
ARMSBY, J. Vs 7 . 
Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner BEESON, JAMES T. _*: ne Lage ~ ww C ant 
’ The Robinson-Humphrey Company 
ATKINSON. JOE Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc DAY 
Courts & Co., La Grange Augusta pene My ag bag 
seem 3 o. BLACKSTONE, 3Jr., L. J. . 
J. W. Tindall & Co. Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc — % <4 ine 
BAGGERLY, JR., EARL W. BLACKWOOD, JR., W. HUGH lt penne 
fan 2 oo. The Citizens and Southern National Bank wg ee _ A. 
£ ‘ ourts 
, BAKER, H. E. ea) ce DICK, Jr, JACKSON P 
= , oodbo 0. . Jr, 3 N P. 
Underwriters, Brokers and Dealers The ‘Robinson-Humphrey Company CK, Jy. JACKS 


BANKS, CARROLL E. BOUNDS, JAMES W. pou , 
J. W. Tindall & Company Courts & Co. ‘Chemaht A vane & Company, Inc 


Augusta 
LISTED and UNLISTED DULANEY, LANDON ©. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company 
DURRETT, J. AZE 
SECURITIES 3. &. flumen & Co., Inc. 
ESLINGER, VASSAR L. 


Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc 
HAY, FALES & CO evaNs, cuEMENT 
9 e Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc 


MEMBERS FLEMING, STROTHER 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE Beer & Company 


~ 7 oe hla T NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE (Associate) FLEMING, WILLIAM S. 
EMANUEL, DEETJEN & CO Gran "Go. abit, ce 
4 iam Sl 4EUs be 48 4 i A 7 


FORD. A. C, 

New York Stock Exchange aes ae 
) New York Curb Exchange French & Crawford, Inc 
Midwest Stock Exchange FROST, JAY D. 

Commodity Exchange, Inc. J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 
GARRETT, HENRY B. 
120 Broadway New York 5, N 71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 


Augusta 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-7026 Teletype NY 1-61 a yy 


GLENN, JOHN F. 
Courts & Co. 


Write or call for details 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Convention Number 





Se oS 


GRADY, Jr., HENRY W. 

The Robinson-Humphrey Company 
GRIGGS, Jr.. JAMES R. 

Courts & Co., La Grange 
GROOVER, T. DENMARK 

Brown & Groover, Macon 
GROVES, RICHARD M. 

Hugh W. Long and Company, Inc. 
HANCOCK, ROY W. 

Hancock, Blackstock & Co 
HARRIS, J. RALPH 

Goodbody & Co 
HATCHER, LLOYD B. 

Trust Company of Georgia 
HEID, H. P. 

The Robinson-Humphrey Company 
HENDERSON, J. L. 

Courts & Co 
HENRY, FRANK 

Courts & Co 
HILL, CARL 

Milhous, Martin & Co. 
HINDSMAN, D. W. 

Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc 
HIRSHBERG, JULIAN R. 

Norris & Hirshberg, Inc. 
HOFFMAN, CULLEN J. 

Cullen J. Hoffman Company, Columbus 
HOPKINS, W. CABELL 

Courts & Co., Columbus 
HUGER, WILLIAM E. 

Courts & Co. 
HULL, J. G. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
HUME, E. 8. 

Courts & Co. 
HUNERKOPH, CLOVIS 

Trust Company of Georgia 
JACOBS, ROGER M. 

Hancock, Blackstock & Co 
JAMES, Jr., WALTER 8. 

Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
JELKS, FREEMAN N. 

Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 

Savannah 
JOHNSON, GARNER A. 

Milhous, Martin & Co 
JOHNSON, HARRY H. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
JOHNSON, THOMAS M. 

Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc 

Savannah 
JOHNSTON, J. LAMB 

The Robinson-Humphrey Company 
JOLLEY, LEX 

Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
JORDAN, LUDLOW 

Courts & Co 
KABLE, JOHN R. 

Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
KAROW, LESTER 

Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Inc 

Savannah 
KEY, R. C. 

La Grange 
KILPATRICK, Jr., ANDREW J. 

Augusta 
KINARD, JOSEPH 

Courts & Co 


KING, RICHARD W. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


KISER, M. C. 
Courts & Co. 


Lou Waiker, National Quotation Bureau, New 
Chairman, Securities and Exchange Commission, Washington, D. C.; Edward T. 
McCormick, Securities and Exchange Commission, Washington, D. C. 
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sf 
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KNELLER, G. C. 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Savannah 


KONTZ, JOHN T 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


LAY, J. E. 
Trust Company of Georgia 
LAYTON, BUXTON L. 
Dobbs & Co. 
LEE, R. E. 
Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner 
LESSER, NORMAN 
Stockton Broome & Co 
LEVINS, WILLIAM 
Courts & Co. 
LEWIS, WILLIAM W. 
Courts & Co. 
LINDSEY, EDW. H. 
J..H.,Hilsman & Co., Inc. 
LIVINGSTON, LORTON S. 
Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Inc 
Savannah 
LUTTRELL, W. R. 
Columbus 
MADDOX, JOSEPH J. 
Courts & Co. 
MALLORY, WALDO W. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
MALLORY, Jr... WALDO W. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc 
MANNERS, PAUL E. 
First National Bank 
MARTIN, Jr., JUSTUS C. 
Thomson & McKinnon 
MARTIN, WAYNE 
Milhous, Martin & Co 
MASON, JAMES 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Augusta 
MATHEWS, Jr., ROBERT C. 
Trust Company of Georgia 
McCLELLAND, JOHN E. 
J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc 
McCORD., Jr., JOSEPH A. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
McNAIR, HOWARD 5S. 
Courts & Co. 
McRAE, D. FINLAY 
Blair & Co., Inc. 
McWHORTER, FONVILLE 
Courts & Co 
MEANS, JAMES W. 
Courts & Co. 
MEILL, EDWARE 
Courts & Co. 
MILHOUS, JAMES F. 
Milhous, Martin & Co. 
MILSTEAD, ANDREW J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
MONK, GEORGE W. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc 
MORRIS, HILTON L. 
Courts & Co. 
MORRIS, JACK C 
Norris & Hirschberg Inc 
MORRIS. JOSEPH L. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company 
MURPHY. BARNARD 
Courts & Co. 


MYERS, FRANK J. 
J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc 


NEAL, J. KOBERT 
Wyatt. Neal & Waggoner 


Fenner & Beane 


York City; Harry A. MacDonald, 


FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 





NOELL, J. R. 
Courts & Co., Athens 
NUNNALLY, McKEE 
Courts & Co. 
OBERRY, GEORGE G. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beare 
PANAGOS, JAMES A. 
Courts & Co. 
PARKER, LAWRENCE C. 
French & Crawford 
PAULSEN, GROVER 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Savannah 
PEEPLES, FRANK 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
Macon 
PENDERGRAST, T. J. 
Courts & Co. 
PERKINSON, TOM 
Courts & Co. 
PRESTON, Jr.. SAM W. 
Hancock, Blackstock & Co. 
RAGSDALE, IRVIN T. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company 
REEVES, H. GRADY 
Courts & Co. 
REVSON, Jr., ALFRED F. 
Courts & Co. 
REYNOLDS, JOHN C. 
French & Crawford, Inc. 
REYNOLDS, ZAHNER 
Courts & Co. 
RICHARDSON, W. ARTHUR 
Griggs & Richardson, La Grange 
RIVES, Jr., SIDNEY B. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
Macon 
ROBERTS, BEN E. 
Courts & Co. 
ROBINSON, H. ENGLISH 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
ROBINSON, ROBY 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company 
RUDOLPH, BEN A. 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
SAUSSY, WILLIAM 8H. 
Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Inc. 
Savannah 
SETTLE, J. FLEMING 
J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 
SETTLE, ROYSTON R., 
J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 
SHOUN. MURRAY C. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
SIMKINS, ARTHUR B. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
Savannah 


SITES. FRANK B. 
Courts & Co. 


SLATTERY, JOSEPH 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Augusta 


SMITH, SIDNEY M. 
Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 


SMITH. WALTER 
Courts & Co. 


SMITH, WILEY J. 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc 
Augusta 


SPACE, Jr., JULIAN A. 
Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc. 
Savannah 








41 BROAD STREET 


SELIGMAN, LUBETKIN & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 








SPALDING, JACK 

Clement A. Evans & Company 
SPEAS, J. W. 

First National Bank 
STAMPS, JAMES 

Courts & Co. 
STEINHAUER, R. E., 

Norris & Hirshberg, Inc. 
STEWART, E. M. 

J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 
SUMMERS, J. C. 

Johnson, Lane, Space & Co. 

Savannah 
TATUM, IRVIN 

Clement A. Evans & Company, Inc. 
TAYLOR, Jr., F. E. 

Fulton National Bank 


TILLMAN, THOMAS M. 
Tillman-Whitaker Co., 


TINDALL, JULIAN W. 
J. W. Tindall & Co. 


TOMPKINS, HENRY B. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company 


Inc. 


Athens 


TRAYWICK, HOWARD C. 
Trust Company of Georgia 
UNDERWOOD, L, DEAN 
Norris & Hirshberg, Inc. 
VARNEDOE, SAMUEL L. 
Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Inc. 
Savannah 
VIRGIN, JOHN F. 
Courts & Co., Macon 
WAGGONER, T. REUBEN 
Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner 
WALKER, SAMUEL G. 
J. H. Hilsman & Co., Inc. 


WALLACE, Jr., ROY W. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


WEIGAND, JR., A. F. 
Courts & Co., Columbus 


WEIRAUCH, CHARLES F. 
Courts & Co., Athens 


WELLBORN, MARSHALL J. 
Courts & Co., Rome 


(Continued on page 28) 





1624 Eye St., N. W. 
Washington 6 

Tel.: National 2545 Tel.: 
LONDON, ENGLAND - 
Direct Wire Service 


Keyser Building 
Baltimore 
Lexington 7861 Tel.: 


Representatives: 


Underwriters, Dealers and Brokers 


HIRSCH & CO. 


| Members New York Stock Exchange and Other 
Principal Stock and Commodity Exchanges 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 
| Telephone: HAnover 2-0600 


Teletype: N.Y. 1-210 


238 Commercial Building 
2 Gastonia, N.C. 
GAstonia 5-2317 


GENEVA + AMSTERDAM 


New York, Washington and Baltimore 











76 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y 




















Private Teletype to London 


For Banks, Brokers and Dealers 


FOREIGN 
SECURITIES 


MODEL, ROLAND & STONE 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


WHITEHALL 3-3906 
TELETYPE NY 1-2525 


LONDON OFFICE: NORTHGATE HOUSE 
20-24 MOOREGATE, 


LONDON, E. C. 2 


England 
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4, Ek ye On, be PO 
rs. R. Victor Mosley, Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Smith, Pershing & Co., New York City; Mr. and Mrs. John D. 


Louise and Margaret Mosley Hines, Dean Witter & Co., New York City 


. . + . ° 4 ASHER, SIDNEY L : 
Georgia Security Dealers Association Security Traders Club of St. Louis ey ¢ eS 
AYERS, C. T. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
BAKEWFLL, EDWARD 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— Stix & Co. 
BARKAU, ELMER 
WELLS, G. PAUL WILLIS, FRANCIS D. i Taussig, Day & Co., Inc 
Hancock, Blacks’ -k & Co Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 4 LZ ¥ , BARKLAGE, LOUIS 


Ub ~~ I. M. Simon & Co 
Byron Erooke & Company Beer & Company 4 a BAUCOM, CHARLES 


; J i North American Se 
, , ee Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane iy ‘ re Paul Brown & Co. 
WHITE, MARIE O. , i, A BITTING, KENNETH H. 
3. W. Tindeli & Compan WOOD, JR., 0. B Uy Me noe cama eece 
The Citizens and Southern National Eank Y t j ‘ Nad hpecaedencitg 
WHITTLESEY, GEORGE S. ny . BLAKE, WILLIAM J 
Courts & Co., Albany WOODWARD, ANDY y ’ Fusz-Schmelzle & Co 
Courts & Co. iy \ BLEWER, CLARENCE F 
WILLIAMS, JOHN W. Wa 4 Saaaaas” Sead ge 
Courts & Co., Rome WYATT. HENRY "4 ~~ Blewer, Heitner & Glyn: 
TT, : j : BOHAN, WILLIAM 
WILLIAMS, Jr., JOS. H. Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner C. J. Devine & Co 
> s &C any, Inc . 
a = ee eS Company, I YEARLEY, IV, A'EXANDER Edward H. Morfeld W. T. Kitchen B. L. Schlueter BOND, RAYMOND C. 
WILLIAMSON, CHARLES J The Robinson-Humphrey Company Bankers Bond & Securities C 
BE Co. “4 te . - . 
+. ¢. Wes & Ce. Auguete ZIMMERMAN, WILLIAM H. BOSCHERT, DANIEL C. 


WILLIS, EUGENE F. Clement A. Evans & Company, Ini Morfeld, Moss & Hartnett 
J. W. Tindall & Co Columbu BOYD, Jr., A. SHAPLEIGH 
Albert Theis & Son Ini 


(Continued from page 27) 





BRAMMAN, EDWARD O. 
Bramman-Schmidt-Busch, Inc 

BRECKENRIDGE, HUNTER 

i : McCourtney-Breckenridge & C: 

Our Retail Department is interested ee Ge, Tex 1 oe BRENNAN, EMMET J. 


Brennan, Kinsella & Co 


in offerings of , d am « 4 BROCKMEYER, E. H. 
’ j Pe Goldman, Sachs & Co 


BROCKSMITH, H. L. 


HIGH GRADE } ‘4 oo y Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated 
Z y BRONEMEIER, JOSEPH 
i } y 


4 4 Midwest Stock Exc f 
UNLISTED STOCKS 4 BUNN, JOHN W. 
wy Stifel, Nicolaus & Company 


BURTCH, B. W. 
hi h l f l Henry, Franc & C 
which we can place for long-term C. F. Corley Elliot N. Stein — cian se initia 


investment Morfeld, Moss & Hartnet 


eS , . — fan ] fa} —— . » CADLE, CHESTER J. 
President: Edward H Morfeld, Morfeid, Moss & Hartiett. Central Republic Company 


First Vice-President: W. T. Kitchen, Scherck, Richter Conipany. CANAVAN, JAMES M. 
Second Vice-President: Bernard L. Schlueter, Newhard, Cook Smith, Moore & Co. 


: CARPENTER. GEORGE R 
& Co Investors Diversified Services 


MORRIS COHON & Co Third Vice-President: Charles F. Corley, C. J. Devine & Co. CLOONEY, LEO R. 

M :; © Secusits :' . Secretary: Elliot H. Stein, Mark C. Steinberg & Co. Reinholdt & Gardner 
Member New York Security Dealers Association er ‘ CONDIE. Jr.. HERBERT 
National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc Treasurer: Eugene V. Koch, St. Louis Union Trust Co. Newhard, Cook & Co. 


, Im orporated 


42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. National Committeemen: John W. Bunn, Stifel, Nicolaus & Com- ones, HENRY Ra ; 
pany, Incorporated; Earl Hagensieker, Reinholdt & Gardner. wwnees, Coe ta 
er 7 CORLEY, C. F. 
Elected: October i9, 1950; Took Office: October 19, 1950; Term Cc 


J. Devine & Co 
Expires: October 18, 1951. CREELY, WALTER J. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co 


CUMMINGS, JOHN P 
Newhard, Cook & Co 


DARMSTATTER, E. W. 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Compan 


Over 50 Years es teers 


DEMPSEY, TIMOTHY F. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co 


DEPPE, RALPH 
Edward D. Jones & Co 


DONNERBERG, E. H 


MICHAEL J. HEANEY & | in Olson, Donnerberg & C 


DOWDALL, WM. F. 


Wm, F. Dowdall & Co 
a or Neu Y ork — Exchange | NEW YORK, N. Y, AND JERSEY CITY, N. J. DOWDALL, Jr., WM. F. 


Wm. F. Dowdall & Co 


Telephone Digby 4-5460 Teletype NY 1-2187 








DRUMMOND, KENNETH 
. " me oN We afford advantages to underwriters, distributors alvin Bullock 
One Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. : ; ENGMAN, WALTER C 


corporations and their stockholders. A. A. Tibbe & Co 


Telephone: WHitehall 4-2484 “Tt toe © 


REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER COMPANY V'edden “and Compan: 


FELSTEIN, SAM 


50 CHURCH STREET  establishea 15 EXCHANGE PLACE Henry, Franc & ¢ 


; FISCHER, JOSEPH S. 
New York 7, N. Y. 1899 Jersey City 2, N. J. Saliieae” Gee 


FRAHM, HERBERT 
BEekman 3-2170 BErgen 4-8525 Mississippi Valley Trust Company 

















FRANEY, FRANK 
Newhard, Cook 























Convention Number 


Edward H. Welch, 


THE 





Sincere & Co., Chicago: John Latshaw. Uhlmann 
Kansas City, Mo.: John M. Mayer, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. New York 


COMMERCIAL and 


" emma 


& Latshaw, 


City; William R. Newsom, Jr., Sanders & Newsom, Dallas; Harry L. Arnold, 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, New York City 


FRIEDMAN, WM. STIX 
Friedman, brokaw & Co 
FUSZ, Jr., FIRMIN D. 
Fusz-Schmeizle & Co. 
GABLE, L, JOHN 
‘Taussig, Day & Co., Inc 
GARDNER, FRED W. 
Reinhnoldt & Gardner 
GIGER, HAROLD 
B.air, Roilins & Co Ii 
GLASER, EDWIN 
Glaser, Vogel & Co. 
GODBOLD, EARL 
Dempsey-Tegeier & C 


GOODING, RUSSELL H. 
O. H. Wibbing & Co 


GRAF, RUDOLPH 
G. H. Walker & Co. 


GUION, ROBERT H. 
Newhard, Cook & Co 


HAEUSSLER, WALTER C. 
Paul Brown & Co. 

HAGEMANN, E. KENNETH 
G. H. Walker & Co. 


HAGENSIEKER, EARL 
Reinholdt & Gardner 


HAHN, CHARLES W. 


HAHN, JOSEPH F. 
G. H. Walker & Co. 


HARRIS, IRWIN R. 
Scherck, Richter Company 
HARTNETT, EDW. J. 
C. J. Devine & Co 
HARTNETT, WM. H. 
Mortela, & Hartnett 
HARVEY, JOSHUA A. 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 


HAVERSTICK, Jr., E. E. 
Smith, Moore & Co 


HEITNER, NORMAN E. 
Blewer, Heitner & Glynn 


HELLER, IRVING A. 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 

HENRY, OLIVER B. 
Henry, Franc & C 


HEUBNER, CHARLES 


Mid we Stock Exchange 


HOCH, HAWORTH F. 


McCourtney-Breckenridge & Co 


HOFFMAN, HAROLD 
Reinholdt & Gardne! 


Moss 


HLSTEIN, EDWARD 
G. H. Walker & Co. 


HONIG, THEO. C. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co 


MORNING, BERT 


Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated 
HOROWITZ, NATHANIEL B. 
Edward D. Jones & Co 
JANSEN, KENNETH J. 
Edward D. Jones & Co 
JONES, EDWARD D. 
Edward D. Jone & Cc 
JORDAN, ROY W. 
G. H. Walker & Co 
KAPLAN, MAX 
KAUFFMANN, JOHN R. 
Semple, Jacobs & Co 
KEANEY, FRANK X. 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Company, Incorporated 
KELLY, FRED 8S. 
Stifel, Nicolau & Compal I rporate ! 


KERR, KENNETH 
A. G. Edwards & Son 
KINSELLA, J. REID 
Brennan, Kinsella 4 
KITCHEN, W. T. 
Scherck, Richter C 
KLEIN, ELMER B. 
Harvey. Klein & Co., Ir 
KNICKMEYER, LESTER W 
G. H. Walker & C 
KNIGHT, NEWELL 8S. 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank & Tr: 
Con pany 
KOCH, EUGENE 
St. Louis Union Trust Co 





LEVIS, EDWIN 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 


LEWIS, HUGH W. 
The Boatmen’'s National 
Louis 


LOTTMAN, CHAS. S. 
Kerwin, Fotheringham & 


McCONNELL, JOSEPH M. 
Henry, Franc & Co 


McHUGH, JOHN B. 
McKEE, LOGAN 


Barrett Herrick & Co., In 


McKINNEY, C, P. 

G. H. Walker & Co 
MAENDER, CLARENCE J, 
G. H. Walker & Co 

MALONE, VINCENT 
Paul Brown & Co. 
MATTHEW, DAVID S. 
White & Company 
MATTHEWS, ROBERT H 
Reinholdt & Gardne: 
MATYE, JOHN F. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co 
MEYER, EUGENE J. 
Municipal Bond Corp 


MILLS, ANDREW 5S. 
Newhard, Cook & Co 


MOREY, Jr., RICHARD 
A. G. Edwards & Son 


MORFELD, EDWARD H. 
Morfeld, Mo & Hartnett 


MOSS, MORRIS 
Morfeld, Moss & Hartnett 


NEUWOEHNER, HIRAM 
White & Company 
NEWCOMB, LOWELL 
St. Louis Union Trust Co 


NEWELL, JAMES E. 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 


Bank of Si 


NEWHARD, CHAPIN 5S. 
Newhard, Cook & Co 

NIEMOELLER, JOHN J. 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Company 


NORDMAN, JOHN 
Nordman & Co. 


O'BRIEN, JAMES 
Mississippi Valley 


OHLSEN, IRVING R. 
Mark C. Steinberg & Co 


OLDENDORPH, EDWARD 
Smith, Moore & Co 


O'NEILL, THOMAS 
Eckhardt 
PAPIN, PIERRE LOISEL 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
PATKE, JAMES 
G. H. Walker & Co 


PAULI, ROBERT A. 
Scherck, Richter Company 


PAVELEK, LEO 
Midwest Stock Exchange 


PELTASON, PAUL E. 
Peltason, Tenenbaum Co 
PELTON, FRANK 
C. J. Devine & Co 
PETERSEN, JOSEPH G. 


Inc 


Trust Co 


Eckhardt-Petersen & Co., Inc 


POPPER, ELVIN K. 
I. M. Simon & Co 


REDDEN, TARLETON 
Redden and Company 


REDMAN, W. G. 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 


REIMAN, WM. L. 
Edward D. Jones & Co 


RICHTER, HENRY J. 
Scherck, Richter Company 


REIS, GEORGE J. 
Mississippi Valley 
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John Latshaw, Uhlmann & Latshaw, Kansas City, Mo.; Mrs. John H. Rauscher, Jr., 
Dallas, 


Incorporated 


Petersen & Co., In¢ 


Fenne! 


Trust Co. 

















Texas; Phillip J. Clark, Amos C. Sudler & Co., Denver, Colo.; John H. 
Rauscher, Jr., Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Dallas; Vincent Reilly, 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, New York City 
































ROACH, HERBERT M. 
O. H. Wibbing & Co. 


ROBINSON, SPENCER H. 


Hill Brothers 
a sda salient ‘ SMITH, ELMER C., 
SANDERS DONALD H. U. S. Savings Bond Division 


Edwin C. Sanders & Co U. S. Treasury Dept 


SCHERCK, GORDON : 
Scherck, Richter Company oe e alate & Co. 


SCHIRP, GREGORY J. STUEBE. EDW 

Taussig, Day & Co., Inc "Wowkerd, Cou Co 
SCHLUETER. B. L. SUECK, ROBERT J 

Newhard, Cook & Co The Boatmen’s National 
SCHMELZLE, ALBERT M. Louls 

Fusz-Schmelzle & Co. TAUSSIG. GARFIELD J 
SCHREIBER, Jr., JOHN A. Taussig, Day & Co., Inc. 

Edward D. Dail & Co TAUSSIG, WILLIAM H. 
SENTURIA, ED. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 

Newhard, Cook & Co TAYLOR. MEL M 
SESTRIC. MICHAEL J. Semple, Jacobs & Co., Inc 

i. M. Simon & Co TEGELER, JEROME F 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co 

(Continued on page 30) 


SHAPIRO, SUMNER 
Paul Brown & Co. 


SLAYTON, HOVEY E., 
Slayton & Company, Inc 


Bank of St. 


Beane 


Fenner & Beane 


SHUEY, LEE G. 
Albert Theis & Sons, Inc 





BANK STOCKS 
INSURANCE STOCKS 
PUBLIC UTELETTES 





Bought 


TRADING 


F. EBERSTADT @ CO. INC. 


39 BROADWAY 
Telephone W Hitehall 4-8787 


Chemical and Drug Stocks 


° Sold . Quoted 


DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 


Teletype N.Y. 1618 















GEYER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
63 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Private wires 
CHICAGO 


connecting branch offices in 


BOSTON CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 








INDUSTRIAL, PUBLIC UTILITY, RAILROAD 





and MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 








1924 























Mer. 


Members New York 
Members Neu 


100 BROADWAY 
COrtlandt 7-6800 — Bell System Teletype NY 


o 1950 
Dealers and Brokers in 


Railroad, Public Utility & Industrial 


Bonds & Stocks 


Over-the-Counter Trading Dept. 
D. Howard Brown 


INGALLS & SNYDER 


Stock Exchange 
York Curb Exchange 


NEW YORK 5, 
1-1459 


N. Y. 














UNLISTED TRADING DEPARTMENT 


LAURENCE M. MARKS & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


49 Wall Street, New York 5, New York 


Telephone HAnover 2-9500 Teletype N.Y. 1-344 















































kopvert A. Faull, Scherck 


A 


. Richter Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. and Mrs. Roy W. Hancock, 
Hancock. Blackstock & Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. and Mrs. Patrick J. Cummings, Bear, 
Stearns & Co., Chicago, Ill.; James W. Means, Courts & Co.; Atlanta, Ga. 
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Security Traders Club of St. Louis 
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TENENBAUM, HARRY 
Peltason, Tenenbaum Co 
TENENBAUM, L. JAY 
Peitason, Tenenbaum Co 
THELS, II, ALBERT 
Albert Theis & Sons, Inc 
THOMAS, JOHN R. 
Z3lair, Rollins & Co., Inc 


TIBBE, ANTON A. 
A. A. Tibbe & Co. 


VOGEL, LEONARD 
Glaser, Vogel & Co. 


WALSH, RICHARD H. 
Newhard, Cook & Co. 


WALSH, ROBERT A. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 


WEBB, FRANK X. 
C. J. Devine & Co. 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


WEBER, VINCENT C. 
V. C. Weber & Co. 
WHITE, EDWARD A. 
White & Company 
WHITE, F. HOWARD 
Goldman, Sachs & Co 
WHITE, JULIAN 
White & Company 
WHITE, Jr., JULIAN 
White & Company 
WILLER, ERNEST D. 
The Boatmen’s National Bank of St 
Louis 
YATES, Jr., JAMES A. 
Hil] Brothers 


ZAEGEL, JOHN F. 
Bramman-Schmidt-Busch, Inc. 


ZINZER, HERMAN J. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 





service. 


| Hamilton 





CANADA — 


Securities and Service 


When you require information or quotations 
on any Canadian Industrial, Mining or Oil 
Security, our complete facilities are at your 
Consult 


Direct Private Wire Service to 
Montreal and New York 


Milner, Ross & Co. 


Members: The Toronto Stock Exchange 
and The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


330 BAY STREET 


Brantford Brampton 





-we can help you. 


TORONTO 
Windsor 


Sudbury 























CANADIAN SECURITIES 


Govt. of Canada Internals 





ia 


aacastatnenemaerensnmunese aon oe 


“a 


Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth L. Stanford, F. S. S71 
Markham, Wertheim & Co., New York City; James P. Cleaver, Goodbody & Co., 
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nithers & Co., New York City; Edwin J. 


New York City; Mrs. Wesley Bishop, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Baltimore Security Traders Association 


William J. Herr J. Carl Frank 


Henry B. Fout, Jr. David H. Gilbert 


President: William J. Herr, Alex. Brown & Sons. 
Vice-President: J. Carl Frank, John C. Legg & Company. 
Secretary: Henry B. Fout, Jr., George G. Shriver & Co., Inc. 
Treasurer: David H. Gilbert, Harry M. Sheely & Co. 


Governors: E. Elwood McClure, 


Stein Bros. & Boyce; Williain 


C. Roberts, Jr.. C. T. Williams & Company, Inc.; J. Wilmer 


Butler, Baker, Watts & Co.; H. 


Mitchell Bruck, Baumgartner, 


Downing & Co.; Allison M. Berry, Robert Garrett & Sons; 
Charles Gross, Harry M. Sheely & Co. 

National Committeemen: Howard L. Kellerman, Alex. Brown & 
Sons; J. Wilmer Butler, Baker, Watts & Co. 

Alternates: William J. Herr, Alex. Brown & Sons; Charles Gross, 


Harry M. Sheely & Co. 


—— ROSTER OF 
ARMSTRONG, EDWARD J. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


BAMBERGER, E. CLINTON 
Baumgartner, Downing & Co. 


BANEY, ARTHUR L. 
E. R. Jones & Co. 


BERRY, ALLISON M. 
Robert Garrett & Sons 


BLOCHER, THOMAS 58. 


BODIE, CHARLES A, 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


BRADLEY, R. EMMET 
John C. Legg & Company 


BROWN, J. DORSEY 
J. Dorsey Brown & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRUCK, H. MITCHELL 
Baumgartner, Downing & Co 


BUTLER, J. WILMER 
Baker, Watts & Co. 


BUTT, LEONARD J. 
c/o Balto.-Phila. Stock Exchange 


CHAMBERS, ROBERT P. 
John C. Legg & Company 


CHAPIN, BEDFORD 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


CHENOWETH, Jr., JOHN G. 
Baker, Watts & Co. 


MEMBERS ——— 
COLEMAN, WILLIAM F. 

Harry M. Sheely & Co. 
CRUNKLETON, JOHN R. 

Mercantile Trust Co. of Baltimore 


CRUNKLETON, Jr., JOHN R. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


EBERWEIN, BERNARD E. 
Alex. Brown & Sons 


FOUT, Jr., HENRY B. 
George G. Shriver & Co., Inc 


FRANK, J. CARL 
John C. Legg & Company 


FREEMAN, EDWARD B. 
Lockwood, Peck & Co. 


GILBERT, DAVID H. 

Harry M. Sheely & Co. 
GRAY, E. GUY 

Mercantile Trust Co. of Baltimore 
GRESSITT, MORDECAI B. 

George G. Shriver & Co., Inc. 
GROSS, CHARLES 

Harry M. Sheely & Co 
GUNDLACH, LOUIS P. 

Brooke & Co. 
HERR, WILLIAM J. 

Alex. Brown & Sons 





HOFFMAN, JOHN M. 

John M. Hoffman Company 
HORAN, WILLIAM E. 
JENNINGS, ARTHUR G&G. 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
KEAGLE, O. JOE 

c/o Balto.-Phila. Stock Exchange 
KELLERMANN, HOWARD L. 

Alex. Brown & Sous 
KLDD, C. NEWTON 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
KLEIN, GUSTAV 

Mead, Miller & Co 
KOLSCHER, JACK A. 

George G. Shriver & Co., In: 
KRIEGEL, LEO 

H. Landon Davies 
LIST, ROBERT 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
McCLURE, ~L. ELWOOD 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
MITCHELL, C. BENJAMIN 

Mitchell, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
MORGAN, Jr., C. GERARD 

John C, Legg & Company 
NIEMEYER, HARRY J. 

Robert Garrett & Sons 
O'NEILL, JOHN M. 

Stein Bros. & Boyce 
PIET, Jr., HARRY R. 

John D. Howard & Co 
PINKERTON, CHARLES H, 

Baker, Watts & Co. 

POE, PHILIP L. 

Philip L. Poe & Co 
REIN, HOWARD E. 

Equitable Trust Co. 

RIEPE, J. CREIGHTON 

Alex, Brown & Sons 
ROBERTS, Jr., WILLIAM C. 

C. T. Williams & Company, Inc 
ROCK, CHARLES H. 

Bankers Trust Company, N. Y City 
SENER, JOSEPH W. 

John C. Legg & Company 
SHEELY, HARRY M. 

Harry M. Sheely & Co 
SNYDER, JACK 

Mead, Miller & Co 
SOWERS, J. CLAIRE 

Mead, Miller & Co 
SPILKER, C. ALFRED 

Equitable Trust Co 
STROHMER, JOSEPH G. 

John C. Legg & Company 
SUNDERLAND, EDWIN P. 

John C. Legg & Company 
TAYLOR, PRESTON A. 


Canadian Oil, Mining 
Public Utility & Industrial 
Stocks & Bonds 


Mead, Miller & Co. 
WARREN, ROBERT A. 
Baker, Watts & Co. 
WATERS, CLINTON C. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
WATTS, Jr., SEWELL S. 
Baker, Watts & Co 
WEILEPP, WALTER M. 


WHITAKER, HAMILTON T. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


Starkweather & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 








Associate Members New York Curb Exchange 


GOODBODY & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


MEMBERS 
New Ycrk Stock Exchange and 
Other Principal Exchanges 


115 BROADWAY 105 WEST ADAMS ST. 
New York 6, N. Y. Chicago 3, Ill. 
Tel.: BA 7-0100 Tel.: CE 6-8900 


Direct Wire to Greenshields & Co., Montreal 
and Milner, Ross & Co., Toronto 


WHITE, GEORGE M. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


WILBUR, LeROY A. 
Stein Bros. & Boyce 


111 Broadway, New York 6 


Uptown Office 


292 Madison Avenue, New York 17 WILHELM, F. OSBORNE 


C. T. Williams & Company, Inc 


YEAGER, G. THOMAS 
Baker, Watts & Co. 





























Convention Number 


ae 


Mr. and Mrs. Paul B. Monroe, Hunnewell & Co., Boston, Mass.; G. Harold Pearson, 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Dallas, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. C. Rader McCulley, First 
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Southwest Co., Dallas; Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur R. Wittich, Grimm & Co., New York City 


Cleveland Security Traders Association 





George Placky 


Don W. Plasterer 


President: George Placky, L. J. Schultz & Co. 
Vice-President: Don W. Plasterer, Hornblower & Weeks 
Treasurer: L. Warren Foster, Otis & Co. 

Secretary: Harry J. Gawne, Merrill, Turben & Co. 


GUNN, CLEMENS E. 
Gunn, Carey and Company 


jams HAWKINS, DANIEL M. 
Otis & Co. 


HLIVAK, STEPHEN E. 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. 


HOPKINS, HAROLD C. 
H. C. Hopkins & Co 


HUBERTY, Jr., GEORGE 
Goodbody & Co. 


HUDSON, CEYLON E. 
Wooster, Ohio 


JAFFE. GEORGE E. 
Jaffe, Siegler and Company 


JONES, ROBERT 
Saunders, Stiber & Co 


KING, EVERETT A. 
Maynard H. Murch & Co. 


KOESER, ORIN E., 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


KRUSE, JOHN A, 
Otis & Co. 


LAFFERTY, ALAN E. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


LEWIS, MILTON B. 





L. Warren Foster Harry Gawne 


Mr. and Mrs. Elmer W. Hammell, 





31 





a 


‘ i; 


Caswell & Co., Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. James 
Fitz-Gerald, W. L. Canady & Co., New York City; Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. Scheuer, 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., Chicago 





PROSSER, GUY W. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
QUIGLEY, JAY L. 
Quigley & Co., Inc. 
REID, FRANK B., 
Maynard H. Murch & Co. 
ROSS, LEONARD 0O. 
Gordon Macklin & Co., Inc. 
ROWLEY, RUSSELL K. 
Geyer & Co., Inc. 
RUDIN, HARMON A. 
Ledogar-Horner Company 
RUNG, EDMUND J. 
C. J. Devine & Co. 
RUSSELL, JAMES N. 
Gottron, Russell & Co. 
SCHROEDER, FRANKLIN L. 
Braun, Bosworth & Co. Incorporated 
Toledo 
SCHULTE, Jr., FRANK J. 
Ledogar Horner Company 
SCHULTZ, LEO J. 
J. Schultz & Co 
SCHWINN, LESLIE B.° 
L. B. Schwinn & Co 


SHORSHER, FRED A. 

Ball, Burge & Kraus 
SIEGLER, EDWARD N. 

Jaffe, Siegler and Company 
SMITH, PIERRE R. 

P, R. Smith & Co., Elyria, Ohio 
SOUDER, WILLIAM G. 

Collin, Norton & Co., Toledo 
STIVER, ALVIN J. 

Saunders, Stiver & Co. 
SUMMERGRADE, IRVING 

Francis I, du Pont & Co. 


TAYLOR, JAMES N. 
Ceylon E. Hudson, Wooster 


ULLMAN, RUFUS M. 
Uliman & Co., Inc. 


WARDLEY, RUSSELL G. 
Maynard H. Murch & Co. 


WEAVER, ROBERT 
Hornblower & Weeks 


WITT, JOHN P. 
John P, Witt & Co. 


ZEMAN, TED 
Prescott & Co. 






















Governors: Carl H. Doerge, Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc.; A. W. 
De Garmo, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane: Charles S. 
Nadeau, Gottron, Russell & Co.; Russell K. Rowley, Geyer & 
Co., Inc.; Carl F. Bargmann, Braun, Bosworth & Co. Incorpo- 
rated, Toledo. 

National Committeemen; Jay L. Quigley, Quigley & Co., Inc.; 
Russell K. Rowley, Geyer & Co., Inc. 

Alternate: Daniel M. Hawkins, Otis & Co. 

Took Office: January 1, 1950; Term Expires: December 31, 1950. 


——— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ———— 


(Members located in Cleveland unless GAITHER, PAUL 
otherwise indicated) Gottron, Russel] & Co. 
ASBECK, FREDERICK M., GAWNE, HARRY J. 
Oiderman, Asbeck & Co Merrill, Turben & Co, 


BARBER, ELTON GEGGUS, EDWARD B. 


Hayden, Miller & Co. Curtiss, House & Co. 
BARGMANN, CARL F. GELBACH, MYRON 
Braun, Bosworth & Co. Incorporated T. H. Jones & Company 


BARHYTE, DAVID J. GIBB ILL 
Prescott, Hawley, Shepard & Co., Inc. Dalits, Seaatt & Go. Inc. 


BELLE, CLAUDE 
De , GIER, BERNARD H. 
McDonald & Company Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
BLAINE, PERRY T. 


Perry T. Blaine & Co., Ashtabula GINTHER, NELSON D. 
BLAINE, ROBERT Ginther & Company 
Perry T. Blaine & Co., Ashtabula 


GLEASON, JOHN M. 
Curtiss, House & Co. 


GOSHIA, OLIVER 
Goshia & Co., Toledo 


GOTTRON, RICHARD A. 
Gottron, Russell & Co. 


GRACE, ARTHUR V. 
Arthur V. Grace & Co. 


GRAY, WILLIAM §S. 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. 


GREEN, ALBERT B. 
Green, Erb & Co., Inc 


GREEN, WILLIAM 
Green, Erb & Co., Inc. 


BOCK, ROY E. 
Dodge Securities Corp. 
BOWDEN, PAUL §8. 
Otis & Co 
CAREY, WALTER J. 
Gunn, Carey and Company 
CAYNE, MORTON A. 
Cayne & Co. 
COOK, LAWRENCE 
Lawrence Cook & Co. 
COVINGTON, HERBERT H. 
Harriman Ripley & Co., 
DAVIDER, ROBERT H. 
Nelson, Browning & Co 


DAVIS, CLARENCE F. 
The First Cleveland Corp 


DE GARMO, A, W. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Incorporated 


DOERGE, CARL H. 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. 
DOERGE, JACK O. 
Saunders, Stiver & Co. 
DRNEK, JAMES J. 
Cc J Devine & Co 
EAGAN, FRANCIS J. 
Cc. J. Devine & Co 


EBLE, HOWARD J. 








Jaffe, Siegler and Company 


LISTON, CORWIN L. 
Prescott & Co. 


LONG, MARTIN J. 
The First Cleveland Corp. 


MASTERS, OLAN B. 
Butler, Wick & Co., Youngstown 


McGINTY, JOHN 
McDonald & Company 


McPOLIN, BENJAMIN J. 
McDonald & Company 


MELODY, THOMAS A. 
The First Boston Corp. 


MERICKA, WILLIAM J. 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc. 


METZENBAUM, ARTHUR 
Will S. Halle & Co. 


MORROW, FRANK W. 
Morrow & Co. 


NADEAU, CHARLES S. 
Gottron, Russell & Co. 


NASH, CHARLES J. 
Ceylon E. Hudson, Wooster 


OPDYKE, GEORGE F. 
Ledogar-Horner Company 

PARSONS, Jr., EDWARD E. 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc 


PATRICK, FRANCIS J 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
PERKO, JOHN F. 

J. F. Perko & Company 
PERRY, WILLIAM J. 

Midwest Stock Exchange 
PLACKY, GEORGE 

L. J. Schultz & Co. 


PLASTERER, DON W. 
Hornblower & Weeks 














Investment 
Securities 





Wm. J. Mericka & Co., In 
EHRHARDT, EDWIN F. . 


ern, VAN ALSTYNE, NOEL & CO. 


Members 


Hornblower & Weeks 


ERB, ROBERT L. 
Green, Erb & Co., Inc 


FISCHER, ALBERT 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


FLEEGLE, CHARLES 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


FOSTER, WARREN 
Otis & Co. : 


New \Vork Stock Exchange 


Van Alstyne Noel Corporation 














New York Curb Exchange 


52 Wall Street, New York (5) 
Affiliates 


Delaware Fund Distributors, Inc. 








































McLeop, YounG, WEIR & COMPAKY 


LIMITED 
Members of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


DEALERS IN ALL 
CANADIAN SECURITIES 


Direct private wire to Montreal and 
The First Boston Corporation, New York 


Stock orders executed on all Exchanges 


Head Office 
50 King Street West, Toronto, Canada 


Branch Offices 
New York 


Montreal Ottawa Hamilton London Winnipeg 


Correspondents in London, England 










































Canadian Securities 


Government Provincial 


Municipal Public Utility 








State and Municipal Bonds 





Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incorporated 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 





London, England 
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4 ey i ; 
erberr M. rrauser, Hooker & Fay,San Francisco: Frank Bowyer, Schwabacher & Co. \ ». B. Lyon, R. S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. 
San Francisco; Kermit B. Sorum, Allison-Williams Company, Minneapolis, Minn.: Hiarris, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York City; Arthur C. McCall, Alester G. Furman 
Walter Saunders, Dominion Securities Corp., New York City; Maurice J. Cann, & Co., Greenviile, S. C.; Logan V. Pratt, R. S. Dickson & Co., Charlotte, N. C.; 
A. G. Becker & Co., Chicago; Milton J. Isaacs, Straus & Blosser, Chicago Mark A. Smith, F. W. Craigie & Co., Richmond, Va. 


: — ° irectors: The officers. and Harry A. McDonald. Jr.. Mc aii, CARR, HOWARD F. 
Security Traders Association of Detroit Se Sn One, Se ee ee 


Moore & Co.: Charles C. Bechiel, Watling, Lerchen & Co.: CHAPEL, HAROLD R. 


. . ‘ ’ r~ ‘ ° } : 
‘rbert Schollenberger, Ca bell, McCarty & Co., Inc. McDonald-Moore & Co 
And Michigan, Inc. Herbert Scho —s ae iain CHAPIN, ROY F 
National Committeemen: H. Russell Hastings, Crouse & Com- Carr & Company 
pany; Don W. Miller, Titus-Miller & Company; Paul I. More- CLARK, WILLIAM E. 


‘ ‘ . ’ George A. N ll & C 
land, Moreland «& . Clarence A. Horn, First of Miciiiga = a & oe 
CLUTE, MINTON M. 
Corporation Straus & Blosser 
JOVEN, JOSEPH T. 
Bache & Co. 
P. Meyer, First of Micirigin Corporation; John K. Roney, OLEMAN, MARK H. 

; F am of , he First of Michigan Corporation 

Wm. C. Roney & Co.: Claude G. Porter, Baker, Simonds & Co. 3attle Creek 


, . le Ja ' ‘RAY, CLOUD L. 
Elected: September 5, 1950. Nauman, McFawn 


——— ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— Se ooo 


Manley, Bennett & C 


Alternates: George J. Eider, George A. McDowell & Co.; Frank 


All members located in Detroit unl BENNETT, Jr., EDWARD 1. ROOKSTON, RALF A. 
otherwise indicated) Maney, Bennett & Co Hornblower & Week: 
ROUSE, CHARLES B. 
Crouse & Company 
URRIE, GILBERT 8S 
. H: Meshell ALLARDYCE, GEORGE 5. EOLGER, G. L. Crouse & Company 
George J. Elder Edward J. Miller George A. Reuter arry &. Ducke H. Hentz & Co. Manley, kennett : 


ADAMS, WILLIAM M. BERNARDI, RAY P. 


Braun, Bosworth & Co. Incorporated Nauman, McFawn 


DANLELS, JOHN 
ALLEN, ALONZO C. BOLHOVER, M. E. Charles A. Parcells & Co 
, > hot - slyth & Co. C, Charles E. Bailey & C 
President: George J. Elder, George A. McDowell & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc haries B. } DELANEY, ROY F. 
: . ; ‘ ; _ ALLISTON, FREDERICK H. BOWYER, MERLE J Smith, Hague & Co 
Vice-President: Edward J. Miller, Andrew C. Reid & Co. Wm. C. Roney & Co Braun, Bosworth & C neo ed : 
; DE YOUNG, NEIL 
Treasurer: George A. Reuter, Baker, Simonds & Co. ALLMAN, N J. BRABSON. JOuN De Young-Torgna Co., Grand Rapids 
Wm. C toney & (¢ Goodbody & Co. 
: 7 Sucka > onne > . DILLMAN, GEO. C. 
Secretary: Harry B. Buckel, Manley, Bennett & Co. AXTELL, WILLIAM J. EROWN, WILLIAM P. Harriman, Ripley & Co., Incorporated 
White, Noble & Con Luker, Simonds & C 
; DILWORTH, LAWRENCE H. 
BAILEY, CHARLES E. BUCKEL, HARRY B. R. C. O'Donnell & Company 
Charles E. Bailey & Ci Manley Eennett & Co 











DOHERTY, Jr., JOHN E. 
BAIRD, MACKENZIE C., BURROWS, HAROLD J. Smith, Hague & Co 


George A, McDowell & Co Watling, Lerchen & Co 
UCEY, f ‘ 
TRADING SPECIALISTS IN BARGMANN, FRED. A. CALICE, ANTHONY “"— a Fount’ ie Co 
Braun 30sworth & Co ncorporated R. C, O'Donnell & Con 


UPSTATE NEW YORK SECURITIES sanmane &. asta EARLE, HENRY 


H. CAMPBELL, DOUGLAS H. First of Michigan Corporation 
Crouse & Company First of Michigan Corporati ; EI VALLET R 
S, VALLETTE R. 
Interested in Block Offerings for BECHTEL, CHARLES C. CARMAN, RICHARD A, Moreland & Co. 
° ° ° ° Watling, Lerchen & Co Manile Bennett & Co 
retail distribution ELDER, GEORGE J. 
George A. McDowell & Co. 


EVERHAM, EDWIN M. 
Smith, Hague & Co 
EXLEY, CHARLES E. 


‘ : r ‘ Charles A. Parcells & Co 
f LU. We are pleased to announce that 


FAULKNER, GEORGE L. 
Members National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc we have completed 28 years at the same address Stoetzer, Faulkner & Co. 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE + NEW YORK 5, N. Y. oe Se NS PRS BONG, Hae See "a. ©. Boney & Ce. Gagner 
’ partners and the same business Pern ; 
Tel.: BOwling Green 9-5580 Bell Tele. NY 1-3089 FISHER, DONALD B. 
SPECIALISTS IN UNLISTED SECURITIES FLOYD, Jr., C. A. 
Wm. C. Roney & Co 
GARCEAU, FRANK J 
’ , . 7 “ . 
JOHN J. O’KANE JR. & CO. Wins Cs Roney i 


ESTABLISHED 1922 GARDNER, BRACKETT 
A. H. Vogel & Co. 

















Member Nat'l Association of Securities Dealers 
Members New York Security Dealers Association GATZ, JOSEPH F. 


R : ~ McDonald-Moore & Co 
O G G E N B U R ; & O e Digby 4-6320 12 Broadway, N. Y. GILBERT, NELSON R. 

Dunovan, Gilbert & Co., Lansing 
GILBREATH, Jr., W. S 

First of Michigan Corporation 


GILLEN, JOHN W. 
Brokers and Dealers Titus-Miller & Company, Ann Arbor 


CORPORATE SECURITIES GIRARDOT, ALFRED J. 


Wm. C. Roney & Co 


Speciatining in OVER-THE-COUNTER __ jj “istics... 


Jackson 


All Foreign Bonds & Stocks | SECURITIES 'Shader-Winckier & Co 


GREENAWALT, H. SAMUEL 


MacNaughton-Greenawalt & Co 


FOREIGN BOND COUPONS | k Ping 
FOREIGN BOND SCRIP a a. 
FRANK C. MOORE & CO. ae ee 


29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6 | HEALY, WILLIAM B. 


42 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Comstock & Co., Chicago, 11] 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 




















Telephone: WHitehall 3-3840 sell Teletype: NY 1-1928 relephone WHITEHALL 3-9784-5-¢ type NY 1- oo Sores ¢- 


Bradley Higbie & C 














— emeqmespunemaennenanann HILL, J. GORDON 


Watling, Lerchen & Co 


















































Convention Number 





N i PAT 


Herbert M. Hauser, Hooker & Fay, San Francisco; Mr. and Mrs. Fred G. Morton, 
The Milwaukee Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; D. Frederick Barton, Eastman, Dillon 
& Co., New York City; Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Torpie, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
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Fenner & Beane, New York City 


HINDES, HOWARD 
Goodbody & Co. 


HINSHAW, JOSEPH 
Watling, Lerchen & Co 


HOLLISTER, GEORGE R. 
White, Noble & Company, Grand Rapids 


HORN, CLARENCE A. 

First of Michigan Corporation 
HUBER, FRED W. 

Andrew C. Reid & Co 
HUGHES, VICTOR M. 

Watling, Lerchen & Co 
HUMPHRIES, NORMAN D. 

Keystone Custcdian Funds 


HURLEY, WILLIAM L. 
Baker, Simonds & Co 


HYDE, R. HAROLD 
Smith, Hague & Co 


JARVIS, LEROY O. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curti 


JOHNSON, RAYMOND A. 
A. H. Vogel & Co. 


JONES, C. LEE 
Baker, Simonds & Co 


KAUIIL, HERMAN A. 
Goodbody & Co. 


KELLY, ERNEST 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc 


KEMP, FRANK H. 
R. C, O’Donnell & Co 


KING, CYRUS H., 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


KING, W LEO 
Goodbody & Co. 


KISCH, JOSEPH J 
Hornblower & Weeks 


KOLKOSKI, CHESTER M. , 
White, Noble & Company, Grand Rapids 


KRISTENSEN, EDMUND F. 
Moreland & Co 


KUHNLEIN, RUSSELL A. 
Goodbody & Co. 


KUPFER, RAYMOND A. 
Smith, Hague & Co. 


LANTERMAN, LESTER C. 
Titus-Miller & Company, Detroit 


LARSON, ELMER 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


LEPPEL, BERTRAND 
Chas. A. Parcells & Co 


LERCHEN, WM. G. 
Watling, Lerchen & Co 


LIVINGSTONE, SEABOURN R. 
S. R. Livingstone & Co 


LONGSTAFF, RALPH S. 
Rogers & Tracy, Inc., 


LUDINGTON, BERT F. 
Straus & Blosser 


MacARTHUR, REGINALD 
Kenower, MacArthur & Company 


MACE, ROBIN G. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co 


MacPHERSON, PETER 
Charles A. Parcells & Cx 


MAHONEY, J. ALBERT 
Bennett, Smith & Cc 


MANLEY, MILTON A. 
Manley, Bennett & Ci 


McCONNELL, R. M. 
Bache & Co. 


Beane 


Fenner & 


Chicago, Il 


McDONALD, ALEX 
McDonald-Moore & Co 


McDONALD, CLAUDE G 
Cc. G. McDonald & Company 


McDONALD, HARRY A. 
Securities & Exchange Commission 
Washington, D. C 
(Honorary Member) 


McDOWELL, GEORGE A 
George A. McDowell & Co 


McDOWELL, Jr... GEORGE A 
George A. McDowell & C: 


McFAWN, JOSEPH J. 
Nauman, McFawn & Company 


MERCIER, C. EDWIN 
George A. McDowell & Co. 


MEYER, FRANK P. 
First of Michigan Corporation 


MILLER, -DON-W. .-. 
Titus-Miller & Company 


MILLER, EDWARD J. 
Andrew C. Reid & Co. 


MIOTTEL, RAYMOND W. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


MONTGOMERY,’ HAROLD G., 
McDonnell & Co. 


MOONS, ROBERT 
Merrill Lynch 


MOORE, WILLIAM 
McDonald-Moore & Co 


MORELAND, PAUL I. 
Moreland & Co. 


MURPHY. JOHN E. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


MUSCHETTE, LESLIE C. 
First of Michigan Corporation 


NAU, HENRY 
Smith, Hague & Co 


NAUMAN, ARTHUR P. 
Nauman, McFawn & Company 


Pierce, Fenner & Eeane 


NELL, ROY W. 
Andrew C. Reid & Co 


NEPHLER, Jr., CLARENCE J. 
W. H. Protiva Company, Pontiac 


NEWMAN, PERCY P. 
Stoetzer, Faulkner & Co 


O’DONNFLL, RAYMOND C. 
R. C. O’Donnell & Company 


OUSON, LOUIS 
Smith, Hague & Co 






_ OSBORN, MILO 0. 


Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


PARCELLS, Jr., CHARLES 
Chas. A. Parcells & Co. 


PARCELLS, EARLE W. 
Chas. A. Parcells & Co. 


PARKER, HOWARD L. 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 


PARMENTER, EUGENE A. 
W.H. Protiva Company, Pontiac 


PENDER, RICHARD W. 
S. R. Livingstone & Co. 


PORTER, CLAUDE G. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


POWELL, BYRON L. 
A. M. Kidder & Co 


RAUCH, MONTGOMERY kK. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Grand Rapids 


REID. ANDREW C. 
Andrew C. Reid & Co. 


REILLY, RAYMOND W. 
Manley, Bennett & Co 


REUTER, GEORGE A. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


RONEY, JOHN K. 
Wm. C. Roney & Co 


ROTSTED, RALPH 
Detroit Stock Exchange 


RUBINER, JULIUS 
Bache & Co. 


SATTLEY, HALE V. 
H. V. Sattley & Co., Inc 


SCHAFER, HARRY lL. 
Shader, Winckler & Co 


Paine, 


SCHNEIDER, ELWOOD H. 
E. H. Schneider & Co., Kalamazoo 


| Wholesale and Retail Distributors 


of Investment Securities 


Active trading markets 


Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 


Established 1932 
Member Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
Member N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


52 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Tel. HAnover 2-7064 


Syracuse Harrisburg 


Pittsburgh 


Tele. NY 1-2177 
Washington, D. C. 


Miami 


Own Private Wire System 























Trading Markets 
in 


Public Utility Securities 


VOGELL & Co., INC. 


€ 


Telephone 
W Hitehall 4-2530 


37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Teletype 
NY 1-3568 











Earl Hagensieker, Reinholdt & Gardner. St. Louis, Mo.; John T. Warmath, Equitable 
Securities Corporation, Greensboro, N. C.; Edward A. White, White & Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.: Robert L. Mitton, Denver, Colo.; Robert A. Pauli, Scherck, Richter Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


SCHOLLENBERGER, HERBERT 
Campbell, McCarty & Co., Inc. 


SHOEMAKER, WILLIAM E. 
Bradley Higbie & Co. 


SIMMONDS, CHARLES M. 
Manley, Bennett & Co. 


SIMONDS, RALPH W. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


SMITH, Jr., HAL H, 
Sm**h, Hague & Co. 


SMITH, PHIL H. 
Kales-Kramer Investment 


SNELL, ROBERT L., 
Moreland & Co. 


SNOWDAY, H. TERRY 
Blair, Rollins & Co., Incorporated 


SPADE, WAYNE M. 
Watling, Lerchen & Co 


STANKO, MARION J. 
Charles E. Bailey & Co. 


STANWOOD, FRANK H. 
Straus & Blosser 


STEIN, MYRON D. 
A. M. Kidder & Co. 


STOETZER, ROBERT R. 
Stoetzer, Faulkner & Co 


STRINGER, MAX J. 
Watling, Lerchen & Co. 


Compane 








SUTHERLAND, ROSS W. 
Nauman, McFawn & Co. 


SUTTON, GORDON QO. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


SWIAT, LEO A. 
Olmstead & Mulhall, Inc., Kalamazoo 


TEMPLE, FRANK 
Shader-Winckler Co. 
TEMPLIN, RAYMOND L. 

Goodbody & Co. 


TITUS, DEAN W. 
Titus-Miller & Company, 


THOMSON, EDW. D. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


TORGNA, HERMAN 
De Young-Torgna Co., Grand Rapids 


VANDERVOORT, HENRY 
Nauman, McFawn & Co. 


Ann Arbo" 


VERRAL, CLIFFORD E. 
S. R. Livingstone & Co. 


VOGEL, ARMIN H. 
A. H. Vogel & Co. 


VOORHIES, FRANK E, 
Goodbody & Co. 


WAKEMAN, WYNN PF. 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


WALKER, GEORGE J. 
George A. McDowell & Co. 


(Continued on page 34) 


Underwriters 
Dealers 


Distributors 


UNTER & CO. 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4 


TELEPHONE DIGBY 4-2787 


TELETYPE NY 1-1371 


PRIMARY 


Markets Maintained In 


NEW YORK BANK STOCKS: 


National City 
Chase National 
Guaranty Trust 

Manufacturers Trust 
Chemical Bank 
Central Hanover 
Brooklyn Trust 


Bankers Trust 
Bank of Manhattan 
Irving Trust 
New York Trust = 
First National of N. Y. : 
Public National 
National Safety 


KucEL, STONE & Co. 


Incorporated 


20 BROAD STREET 


Telephone: WHitehall 


3-2050 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Teletype: NY 1-1822 
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John W. Bunn, Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; Carl E. Hill, Miihous, Landon A. Freear, Wm, N. Edwards & Co., Ft. Worth: Mr. and Mrs. Henry L. Harris, 

Martin & Co.. Atlanta, Ga.; Samuel Magid, Hill, Thompson & Co., New York City: Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York City; Wm. Perry Brown, Newman, Brown & Co., 

Robert A. Pauli, Scherck, Richter Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Gustave J. Schlosser, Union New Orleans: Mrs. Landon A. Freear, Ft. Worth, Texas: H. Frank Burkholder, 
Securities Corp., New York City; Wm. H. Boggs, Hill, Thompson & Co.., Equitable Securities Corporation, Nashville, Tenn.; Russell M. Ergood, at. 


New York City 


Security Traders Association of Detroit 
And Michigan, Inc. 


(Continued from page 33) 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— 


WALLACE, ROBERT WILLIAMS, JOHN M. 

Wm. C. Ropey & Co George A. McDowell & Co 
WALLER, HERBERT L. WILLIAMS, VICTOR 

Charles E. Bailey & Co Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


WATLING, JOHN W. WINCKLER, FREDERICK J 
Watling, Lerchen & Co Shader-Winckler Co 


WATLING, PALMER WOCHHOLZ, ROBERT A. 
Watling, Lerchen & Co Investment Securities Company 


WEAVER, STANLEY M. WOOD, WARREN A. 
C. G. McDonald & Company Baker, Simonds & Co. 


WEDTHOFF, GUY G. WORBOYS., JESSE V. 
First of Michigan Corporation McDonald-Moore & Co 


WELCH, EDWARD L. WRIGHT, JOHN C, 
Baker, Simonds & Co. Stoetzer, Faulkner & Co 





a 
UNDERWRITERS DISTRIBUTORS DEALERS 


GENERAL MARKET MUNICIPALS 
RAILROAD, PUBLIC UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL 


NATURAL GAS ISSUES 


GORDON GRAVES & CO. 
30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Telephone Whitehall 3-2840 Teletype NY 1-809 














We Offer a 
COMPREHENSIVE INVESTMENT 
AND 
DEALER SERVICE 
in 
ALL CLASSES OF BONDS AND STOCKS 
including 
PUBLIC UTILITY — RAILROAD — INDUSTRIAL 
FOREIGN — MUNICIPAL 


We Are Particularly Adapted to Service Firms 
With Retail Distribution 


Your Inquiries Solicited 


P. F. FOX & CO. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Telephone 
REctor 2-7760 


Teletypes 


NY 1-944 & NY 1-945 











Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bond Club of Syracuse, N. Y. 


Alvin G. Hageman Norman C. Schmidt 





Francis Q. Coulter Charles T. Heaton 


President: Alvin G. Hageman, Syracuse Savings Bank. 
Vice-President: Norman C. Schmidt, Clarence A. Goodelle. 
Treasurer: Francis Q. Coulter, Syracuse Trust Co. 

Secretary: Charles T. Heaton, William N. Pope, Inc. 

Governors; Robert T. McGurk, Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; 


John P. Miles, 


Smith, Bishop & Ca; 


Blair F. Claybaugh & Co.; Edward J. Smith, 
Everett W. Snyder, E. W. Snyder and Co.: 


Roy H. Stokes, Merchants National Bank. 


Elected: February 23, 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


BILLINGS, PEARNE W. 
Cohu & Co. 

BULLOCK, EDWARD J. 
Reid-Bullock Co. 

CANDEE, HORACE F. 


Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co 


CARY, DANIEL W, 
Reynolds & Co. 

COPELAND, HARRY C. 
Reynolds & Co. 


COULTER, FRANCIS Q. 

Syracuse Trust Co 
CUMMINGS, ERNEST M. 

George D. B. Bonbright & Co. 
DAY, MARSHALL W. 

George D. B. Bonbright & Co. 
EASTMAN, DREW G. 

Eastman & Co. 
EMMONS, EDWARD L. 

Reynolds & Co. 








PFLUGFELDER & RUST 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-4900 


GEHM, GEORGE W. 

First Trust & Deposit Co 
GIDLEY, DELWIN H. 

George D. B. Bonbright & Co. 
GOODELLE, CLARENCE A. 
GRABAU, ALVIN J. 

Grabau-Buchman 
GRAVES, J. LLOYD 

William N. Pope, Inc. 
GRIMES. WILLIAM H. C. 

Earrett Herrick & Co., Int 
HAGEMAN, ALVIN G. 

Syracuse Savings Bank 
HEATON, CHARLES T. 

William N. Pope, Inc. 
JOHNSON, ORLIE D. 

George D. B. Bonbright & Co. 
LAPHAM. BEVERLEY H 

B. H. Lapham & Company 
LeVFILLIE, G. N. 

McGURK, ROBERT T. 

Stone & Webster Securities Corp 
MILES, JOHN P., 

Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 
MULCOCK, ERNEST R, 

E. R. Mulcock & Co. 

POPE, WILLIAM N. 

William N. Pope, Inc. 
ROBERTS, JAMES 
ROLLINS, KARL B. 

K. B. Rollins & Co. 
SCHELLENBERG, LeROY H. 

William N. Pope, Inc. 
SCHMIDT, NORMAN C, 

Clarence A. Goodelle 
SHIPMAN, RICHARD 

Blair F, Claybaugh & Co 
SMITH, EDWARD J. 

Smith, Bishop & Co 
SMITH, LEO V. 

Leo V. Smith & Co 
SNYDER, EVERETT W. 

E. W. Snyder and Co. 
STOKES, ROY H. 

Merchants National Bank 
THORNE, WILLIAM J. 

Syracuse Trust Co 
TICKNER, RULAND L, 

Foster & Adams 
WALLACE, WARREN R. 

Fayettevil.e, N. Y 
WELLES, FRANK M. 

Reynolds & Co 























LEBENTHAL ECO 








MUNICIPAL BONDS 
SPECIALIZING IN ODD LOTS 


(Amounts up to $10,000) 


LEBENTHAL & CO. fa 


135 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 6,N.Y. + REctor 2-1737 


Oldest House in America Specializing in 
ODD LOT MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-2272 





LESENTHAL ECO 











To those interested 
in the relationship of 


The United States 


and the 


Canadian Dollar 
We maintain active markets 


in the Internal issues of 


the Dominion of Canada. 


eansta Co, 


Members N ork Stock Exchange, New 
York Cure ~ hangs and other ileadir 


Security and Commodity Exchanges 


120 Broadway,New York 5,N.Y. 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, II. 


Private Wires to Principal Cities 




















Convention Number 





Mr. and Mrs. William G. Simpson, H. 
and Mrs. H. Sheldon Parker, Kay, Richards & Co., Pittsburgh: Mr. and Mrs. James 
C. Lear, Reed, Lear & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.: Mr. and Mrs. George E. Lestrange, 

Arthurs, Lestrange & Co., Pittsburgh; Mr. and Mrs. Frank M. Ponicall, Jr., 
Singer, Deane & Scribner. Pittsburgh 
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ae 


M. Byllesby & Co., Inc., 


Florida Security Dealers Association 





F. Boice Miller 


President: F. 





Howard S. Wheeler 





Norman E. Sterling 


Boice Miller, B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., Miami. 


Vice-President: Howard S. Wheeler, Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman 


Inc., Orlando. 
Secretary-Treasurer: 
Jacksonville. 


Norman E. Sterling, A. 


M. Kidder & Co.. 


—— — ROSTER OF MEMBERS ———— 


Elected: November, 1949. 
ALLEMAN, F. MONROE 
Wheeler & Alleman Inc Or- 


Leedy, 
lando 
ANDERSON, WALTER T. 
Emerson Cook Company, 
ARRIES, DON E. 
D E. Arries & Co., Tampa 
BARNES, DAVID 
The Ranson-Davidson Company, 
Miami 
BARR, TRACY B. 
T. Nelson O'Rourke, 
Daytona Beach 
BAYNARD, WALTER L. 
Ww 3aynard & Company 


Palm Beach 


Inc., 


Inc., 


Walter 
St. Petersburg 
BRAYSHAW, DONALD B. 
Lord, Abbett & Co., Atlanta 
CARRERE, HENRY M. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Jacksonville 
CARRISON, H. GEORGE 
Clyde C. Pierce Corp., 
CHILDRESS, FRANCIS B. 
Childress and Company, 


Ga 


Fenner & Beane 


Jacksonville 


Jacksonville 


CHRYST, CLAYTON J. 

Thomson & McKinnon, Orlando 
CHRYST, JOHN M. 

Thomson & McKinnon, Daytona Beach 


CLARKE, JR., HAGOOD 
Atwill and Company 


COOK, ROBERT H. 


Miami 


B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc Miami 
COOK, THOMAS M. 

Thomas M. Cook & Company, 

W. Palm Beach 
COURTNEY, WILLIAM MORA 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Jacksonville 
CRANFORD, JAMES A. 


The Atlantic National Bank of Jackson- 
ville, Jacksonville 
CROOKS, EDWIN §&. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Miami 
CROUCH, LEO P. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Jacksonville 
DeLANO, OSCAR L., 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Sarasota 
DUELL, CLAUDE J. 
Thomson & McKinnon, St. Petersburg 
DUNN, EDWARD R. 
Allen & Co., Orland 
DUSKIN, JOSEPH H. 
Thomson & McKinnc Palm Beach 
DYER, Jr., JAMES B. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Orland 
ELLIOTT, R. J 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Palm Beach 
EMERSON, W. A 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
St. Petersburg 
ENGLISH, EDWARD L. 
Gordon, Graves & Co., Coral Gables 





ERICKSEN ARTHUR C. 
T. Nelson O'Rourke, Inc., 
ERICKSEN, CARLTON O. 
T. Nelson O'Rourke, Inc., Daytona Beach 
EVANS, J. HERBERT 
Florida Securities Company 
St. Petersburg 
FLINN, EMERY 
Oscar E,. Dooly 
FOISY, M. L. 
Merrill Lynch 
St. Petersburg 
FREEMAN, HOWARD W. 
Freeman, Hough & Co., Ft 
GARNER, J. FRANKLIN 
Welsh, Davis & Co., Chicago, II] 
GIVENS, J. J. 
Merrill Lynch 
Miami 
GLEASON, J. LEO 
Thomas M,. Cook & Co 
West Palm Beach 
GUNBY, Jr., D. KIRK 
A. M. Kidder & Co., 


HALEY, SIDNEY W. 
Grimm & Co., Orlando 


HARBRECHT, JOHN J. 
A. M. Kidder & Co 


Daytona Beach 


Miami 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 


Myers 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


DeLand 


Fort Lauderdale 








Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mr. 


HARRISON, JOHN H. 
Allen & Co., Orlando 
HODGE, EDWARD C. 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc., Miami 
HOLDER, O. J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
St. Petersburg 
HOPPER, HARRISON 
A. M. Kidder & Co., 
HOUGH, WILLIAM R. 
Freeman, Hough & Co., Ft. Myers 
JACKSON, EDGAR W. 
Thomas M,. Cook & Company 
W. Palm Beach 
JESTER, DeWITT T. 
Thomson & McKinnon, Tampa 
KENDRICK, EMORY L. 
Allen & Co., Lakeland 
LESTER, KENNETH 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Palm Beach 


LIFSEY, TRUMAN A. 
Truman A. Lifsey Company, 
Paim Beach, Fla. 


LINK, Jr., HARRY W. 


Fenner & Beane, 


Clearwater 


Francis I. du Pont & Co., Miami 
McKAY, HOBERT B. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Miami Beach 
MILLER, F. BOICE 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., Miami 


MORGAN, KNEALE 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Miami 


MORLEY, JOHN J. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Jacksonville 


MORRISON, ARCHIBALD R. 
T. Nelson O’Rourke, Inc., Daytona Beach 


MURCHIE, H., F. 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co., 
NELSON, CARL L. 
Sullivan, Nelson & Goss, Inc 
W. Palm Beach 
NEWBY, BETTY A. 
T. Nelson O’Rourke, Inc., Daytona Beach 
NOEL, W. J. 
The Crummer Company, Inc., Orlando 


NOWELL, ROBERT E. 
Thomson & McKinnon, 


OLDFIELD, JOHN W. 
Oscar E. Dooly, Miami 


O’ROURKE, T. NELSON 
T. Nelson O'Rourke, Inc., Daytona Beach 


PATTON, NOEL R. 
Gordon Graves & Co., 


PEPPER, CECIL B. 
Thomson & McKinnon, 


Inc., Miami 


Ft. Lauderdale 


Miami 


Miami 








BUYERS 
OF 
BLOCKS OF STOCKS 


of Corporations whose position can be improved through 
better management, merger, financial assistance, or a 
broader distribution of their securities. 


HILL, THOMPSON & Co., INC. 


70 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
W Hitehall 4-4540 





——————————— 
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Louis A. Gibbs, Laird, Bissell & Meeds, New York City; Mrs. Lee Staib, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. Wellington Hunter, Hunter & Co., New York City; William H. 
Boggs, Hill, Thompson & Co., New York City; David Magid Hill, 


Thompson & Co., New York City 


PETERS, JOHN N. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Miami Beach 


Fenner & Beane 


PETERSON, Jr., LEE B. 
Gordon Graves & Co., 


PHELPS, ORIN M. 
Gordon Graves & Co., 


PIERCE, CLYDE C. 
Clyde C. Pierce Corporation, Jacksonville 


Miami Beach 


Coral Gables 


PIERCE, PAUL L, 
Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc., Orlando 


PIFRCE, THOMAS S&S. 
Thomas S. Pierce Company 
St. Petersburg 


PRESCOTT, BARNARD 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Tampa 


READ, E. D. 
A. M. Kidder & Co., St. Petersburg 


ROBERTS, Jr., ALBERT 
A. M. Kidder & Co., St. Petersburg 


ROBERTSON, LEWIS B. 
Gordon Graves & Co., Miami 


ROBINSON, A. M. 





Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc. 
Orlando 

ROBINSON, HUGH B. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
OrJando 


ROBSON, GEORGE U. 
Francis I. du Pont & Co., 


ROGERO, A. C. 
Thomson & McKinnon. Miami 


ROGERS, ROBERT C. 
Atwill & Company, 


SHAVER, STANLEY C. 
Shaver and Cook 
St. Petersburg 


SLAUSON, DON W. 
Slauson, White & Rowe, Inc., Orlando 


SLAUSON, MABEL WHITE 
Slauson, White & Rowe, Orlando 


(Continued on page 36) 


Miami 


Miami Beach 


Inc., 





| Rights - Scrip -Warrants 


REORGANIZATION SECURITIES 


Mc Donneptt & Co. 





254 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 





Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 


Tel. REctor 2-7800 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Buhl Building Detroit, Mich. — 1 Press Place, Asbury Park, N. J. 


Produce Exchange, N. Y. C. 











Prompt Wire Service 


FOR BROKERS AND DEALERS 


To Western Markets in 
DENVER -e« 


[oe aw ww ww a a a oe eA EAA AAO 


LOS ANGELES « 


Members New 
and other 


50 BROADWAY 


Tel.: WHitehall 3-6700 


SPOKANE -« 


Linking All Offices 


ESTABLISHED 
York 
Principal Exchanges 


SALT LAKE CITY 













Private Wires 


Jj. A. HOGLE & CO. 


1915 
Stock Exchange 
NEW YORK 5S, N. Y. 


Teletype NY 1-1856 


— 
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SAR 


ee 


Oe 


ee 


TERRA 








SRNR 





SRW. 


SRA AAAS 
SAS 


Va ; Z , 


Mr. and Mrs Charles C. King, Bankers Bond Co., Louisville, Ky.; Mr. and Mrs. Patrick B. McGinnis, McGinnis & Company, New York City: Gustave L. Levy, 
Dan V. Bailey, Foster & Marshall, Portland, Ore.; Mr. and Mrs. Don W. Miller. Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York City; Henry Oetjen, McGinnis & Company, 
Titus-Miller & Co., Detroit, Mich. New York City; John G. Preller, McGinnis & Company, New York City 


4 ¥ H ae 
eZ 4 etd Z Z 


° ° . . *,° ° CALHOUN, ALAN C. 
Florida Security Dealers Association Securities Dealers of the Carolinas ikeas & Gamcais, eareiine, 00 
CALHOUN, JULIAN 
(Continued from page 35) Calhoun & Company, Spartanburg, S.C 
CONNER, JAMES 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— bs Jame Conner and Compar 
4 , y -nar.eston, & 2 
STERLING, NORMAN E. VAN RYN, JOHN ; y CROOM. WILLIAM D. 
A. M. Kidder & Co Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane i j First S irit 
Jacksonville Palm Beach % My Durham N. C 


- WELLBORN, H. C. ; a | CURRY, Jr., RAVENEL B. 
ERNEST S. Clyde C. Pierce Corporation j Citizens Trust Co., Greenwood, S. C 
Jacksonville oad y DARGAN, ROBERT L. 
SULLIVAN, JAMES B. WHEELER, HOWARD S. , yyy , 4 “a g Dargan & Co., Spartanburg, S. C 
Sullivan, Nelson & Goss, Inc Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc., Orlando man oy , DIXON, ROBERT B. 
W. Palm Beach ' as ff 2 McDaniel Lewis & Co boro, N. C 
; ; WHITEHEAD, C. S. y re” EWING, ALLEN C. 
TERRY, LINTON H. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 4 wy? ie, Allen C. Ewing & Co., Wilmington, N. C 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Lakeland Miami ; j g ; 
Miz GARIBALDI, LINN D. 


THROM, HAROLD J. WINTERS, JONATHAN H. L Interstate Securities Cor ion 
Thomson & McKinnon, Miami Gordon Graves & Co., Miami ed / Wid Charlotte, N. C 
GRUBBS, JAMES B. 
John T. Warmath Robert B. Dixon Merrill Lynch, Piere Fenner & Beane 
Columbia, S. C. 
President: John T. Warmath, Equitable Securities Corporation, HAYS, ROBERT S. 
Greensboro, N. C. le Hays & 
ice-President: Malce M. Manning, c/« ivian M. Manning, eee 
V ce Pre s len Mé lcolm M. Manning, c/o V n M. Me g eemean eens, ©. 
Greenville, S. C. Hirsch & Co 
Treasurer: Robert B. Dixon, McDaniel Lewis & Co., Greensboro, JONES. CHARLES F. 
Ns First Securities Corporati 
Secretary: H. T. Mills, Jr., Henry T. Miils, Greenville, S. C. ourmam, N. 
Elected: October, 1949; Took Office: October, 1949; Term Expires: eager - 
October, 1950. Durham, N. C. 


—_—_—_— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— LEWIS, McDANIEL 
McDaniel Lewis & yMpany 
ATKINS, J. MURREY BEMAN, C. E. oo lg n Compa 
R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc. Charlotte, N, C Laurinburg, N. C. LUCAS D JENNINGS 
BABCOCK, CHARLES H. BIGGER, RICHARD A. "“G. & Geemiasa i Oi 
Reynolds & Co., Winston-Salem, N. C R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc. Charlotte, N.C Columbia. Ss. C ; ; 
BALL, NEDD . , BLACKFORD, HENRY J. LYON, WM. E. B. 
a a. ierce, Fenner & Beane A. M. Law & Company, R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc. Charlotte, N.C 
snariotte i Snar 
naman. sane 2 Spartanburg, S. C. MANNING, MALCOLM M. 
Kirchofer & Arnold Associates, Inc., BLACKFORD, Jr., HENRY J. Vivian M. Manning, Greenville, S. C 
Raleigh. N.C A. M. Law & Company MATTHEWS, DAVID A. 
‘ ; Spartanburg, S. C. Sout n Investment Co ( 
BARNWELL, Jr., WM. H. POS aeere. tetera Int ate it Co., Ii 
Huger, Barnwell & Co BURNETT, OSCAR W. eee ee : 
Charleston, S. C. Oscar Burnett and Co., Greensboro, N. C McALLISTER, HARRY L. 
R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc., Charlotte, N.C 


McCALL, ARTHUR C. 
Alester G. Furman Co., Greenville, 8. C 
MILLS, JR., H. T. 


Henry T 


Sec tie Corporation 


STEVENS, 
A. M. Kidder & Co., Ft. Myers 
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MISSOURI PACIFIC 


1H 
General 4s 1975 
Convertible 514s 1949 


Common A and Preferred—When Issued 


EEE ee 





BATKIN & CO. 


30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4 
Telephone WHitehall 3-3388 Teletype NY 1-1965 
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NELSON, MRS. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN SECURITIES ee 


NISBET, Jr., W. OLIN 
Interstate Securities Corporation, 
Charlotte, N. C 
NORRIS, EDGAR M. 
Greenville, S. C 
PEELER, J, LEE 
J. Lee Peeler & Company, Inc 


FRANK GINBERG & Co. Durham, N.C 


POOLE, FRANK 


wen Yr ety Bs At M. S. WIEN & CO Hs ae onan 
e * * PRATT, LOGAN VINCENT 


52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4,N.Y. ESTABLISHED 1919 R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc., Charlotte N.C 


Members New York Security Dealers Ass’n a2 ERNEST H. 
’ 5 ringle & Company 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-1580 ° Teletype: NY 1-2952 40 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 5 Charieston, 8.C. 
READ, I. MAYO 
Frost, Read & Simon Incorporated 
Charleston, S. C 
SANDERS, Jr., JOE H. 
The Robinson-Humphrey Company 
Columbia, S. C 
; SIMONS, KEATING L. 
Primary Markets oolong gy Reallaaaataaaa 
; , , SMITH, ALLEN H. 
Maintained in Over-the-Counter Jackson & Smith, Gast 
on Unlisted and Blocks of Listed Securities. | — "Sanuueen” Ge a 
Securities Charleston, 8. C. 
VANCE, CHARLES R. 
Vance Securities Corpor 


a Greensboro, N. C 


 & e ° K ° Ci WARD, CHESTER D 
Ward & Covingtor 
§ UUPErs & 0. WARMATH, EARL 


Equitable Se 


THEODORE YOUNG & CO. Beulah Scare 


149 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 6.N.Y. | ee Receeee’ 
































Telephone HAnover 2-8780 Teletype NY 1-1397 

















Inquiries invited by our Trading Department 


. ° — Equitable Securities Cor 
40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. lates = 
WOrth 4-2691 : p NY | x 
Telephone WOr } Teletype NY 1] WHitehall 4-2250 Teletype NY 1-3236 W Ses, See Ss. 
Salem, N. C 
WULBERN,. EDWARD B. 
R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc., Charlotte, N.C. 















































Convention Number 





Thomas E. King & Co., Chicago 









Pittsburgh Securities Traders Association 














> 


James C. Lear 


Earl E. Sweitzer 


H. Sheldon Parker 


Harry J. Steele 





President: Harry J. Steele, Fauset, Steele & Co. 

Vice-President: James C. Lear, Reed, Lear & Co. 

Treasurer: H. Sheldon Parker, Kay, Richards & Co. 

Secretary: Earl E. Sweitzer, E. E. Sweitzer Co., Inc. 

Directors: John D. Ballard, Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons 
& Co.: Richard Everson, Reed, Leur & Co.; George E. Lestrange, 
Arthurs. Lestrange & Co.: William G. Simpson, H. M. Byllesby 
and Company, Incorporated; Anthony E. Tomasic, Thomas & 
Company. 

National Committeemen: Frank M. Ponicall, Jr., Singer, Deane 
& Scribner: William G. Simpson, H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
Incorporated; James C. Lear, Reed, Lear & Co. 






Alternates: George E. Lestrange, Arthurs, Lestrange & Co.:: 
Richard Everson, Reed, Lear & Co.; Earl E. Sweitzer, E. E. 
Sweitzer & Co. 

Elected: December 17, 1949: Took Office: January 1, 1950; Terin 


Expires: December 31, 1950. 


— ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— PcCOURSEY, JOHN A. 


Chaptin and Company 
A’HEARN, R. B. 


THE COMMERCIAL and 


Lester J. Thorsen, Glore, Forgan & Co., Chicago; Murray Barysh, Ernst & Co., New 
York City; O. H. Strong, First National Bank of Chicago; Thomas E. King, 











Chicago; Mrs. 


DEPP, GEORGE A. 

Chaplin and Company 
DINWIDDIE, CLYDE M. 

Reed, Lear & Co. 
DODWORTH, W. STANLEY 
DORBRITZ, ERNEST O. 

Mcore, Leonard & Lynch 
DOYLE, ROBERT 

C. F. Childs and Companv 
DUNNE, RALPH E. 

Reed, Lear & Co., 
EMERY, JOHN L. 

H. M. Byllesby and Company 

Incorporated 
EVERSON, RICHARD 

Reed, Lear & Co. 
EVES, PAUL F. 

Fidelity Trust Company 
FISHER, CHARLES N. 

Singer, Deane & Scribner 
FITZGERALD, Jr., JOHN L. 

Singer, Deane & Scribner 
FOLEY, WILLIAM R. 

Reed, Lear & Co. 
GAMBLE, JR. GUY P. 

R. V. Nuttall & Co. 
GENKINGER, JACK M. 

J. M. Genkinger & Co., New 
GLEESON, Jr., GEORGE H. 

Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 
GRAHAM, E, W. STERLING 

Graham & Company 
GRUBBS, M. M. 

Grubbs, Scott & Company, 
GURCAK, FRANK J. 

Thomas & Company 
HAMSHER, ROY M. 

R. C. Schmertz & 
HARRISON, JOHN T. 

Thomas & Company 
HEFREN, ARTHUR R. 
HOY, JOHN W. 

Parrish & Co 


HULME, MILTON G. 
Glover & MacGregor, 


Butler, Pa 


Inc 


Co., Inc 


Castle, Pa. 





Reed, Lear & Co., Butler, Pa 
ACKERMAN, WM. J. 

Reed, Lear & Co. 
ANFANG, JAMES J. 

R. C. Schmerz & Co., I! 
APPLEGATE, A LOWRLE 

Geo. G. Applegate & Co 
ARTHUR, LAIRD M. 

Arthur & Guy, In 
ARTHURS, ADDISON W 

Arthurs, Lestrange & Co 
AUSTIN, JAMES SHIRLEY 

Parrish & Co. 
BABBITT, WALTER H. 

W. H. Babbitt & Ce In 
BALDRIDGE, J. RAY 

Moore, Leonard & Ly! 
BALLARD, JOHN D. 

Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & C 
BARBOUR, DUANE G. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
BEAR, S. LEE 

Kay, Richards & Co 
BODELL, G. CLIFFORD 

Young & Co., Int 


yrporatea 


Telephone REctor 2-4500 


Dealers in 


Unlisted & Inactive Securities 


Bank, Trust Co., & Insurance Stocks 


J. K. RICE, Jr. & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1908 
Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 


Bell System Teletype NY 1-714 
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Mrs. Edward Welch, Chicago; Mrs. Joseph Weil, New Orleans; Mrs. Maurice Cann, 
Kermit Sorum, Minneapolis; 


George Grady, Cleveland; Mrs. 
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Miss 


Karen Sorum, Minneapolis 


HUMPHREY, ARTHUR F. 
Geo. G. Applegate & Co. 

HUNTER, FRANK H. 
McKelvvy & Company 

JOHNS, HERBERT G. 


Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. 


JOHNSON, WILBUR E. 
Johnsen & Johnson, 
JOHNSTON, ROBERT L. 
McKelvy & Company 
KALBACK, CHARLES D. 

Reed, Lear & Co. 


KEIR, HAROLD K. 
R. V. Nuttall & Co. 
KELLEY, BEKNARD.-. ©. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
KIRK, FRANK H. 
Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co 
KIRKPATRICK, T. W. 
KLIMA, JOHN R. 
Reed, Lear & Co. 
KNOCK, CYRIL 
Reynolds & Co. 
KOST, EDWARD C. 
A. E, Masten & Company 
KRAFT, OWEN 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Inc. 


LEECH, FRED T. 


Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 
LESTRANGE, GEORGE E. 

Arthurs, Lestrange & Co. 
LEWIS, GUY W. 

Peoples First National Bank & Trust Co. 
LONSINGER, EUGENE R. 

Reed, Lear & Co. 
MARONEY, FRANKLIN 

Blair, Rollins & Co., 
MAY, GUSTAVE E. 

McKelvy & Company 
McCONNELL, W. BRUCE 

Singer, Deane & Scribner 
McDONOUGH, E. A. 

Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
McGUINESS, FRANCIS J. 

Chaplin and Company 
McKEE, CARL S88. 

C. S. McKee & Company 
McMOIL, WM. J. 

Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
METZMAIER, Jr., ALBERT J. 

Mellon Nationa] Bank & Trust Co 
MOIR, KENNETH 

Chaplin and Company 


MOSER, WM. H. 


Inc. 

















BROCKSCHMIDT, FREDERICK W. 


Singer, Deane & Scribner 


LANE, PAUL V. McKelvy & Company 
S. K. Cunningham & Co., Inc MOWRY, WILLIAM J. 
LEAR, EUGENE H. _nget, Deane & Scribner 
Reed Lear & Co. NUTTALL, RICHARD V. 
, R. V. Nuttall & Co. 
LEAR, JAMES C. i 
Reed. Lear & Co. PARKER, H. SHELDON 
. Kay, Richards & Co. 
LEATHERBURY, GEORGE P. ; 
Reed, Lear & Co. (Continued on page 38) 
ht 
itchell ¢ Company 
Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
Tel. WOrth 4-3113 Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 
OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES 
Specializing, to us at least, means Hard Work, Sincerity 
of Purpose, Competence, Creative Ability, and, above all, 








BUFFINGTON, Jr., JOSEPH 
Arthur Lestrange & Cr 
BURGWIN, HOWARD J. 
Howard J. Burgwin & Co 
CARTER, ALBERT R. 
Preston, Watt & Schoyer 
CARTER, SAMUEL C. 
Elmer E. Powell & Co. 
CONNOR, THOMAS 5&8. 
Moore, Leonard & I 
COOK, MILES PIERCE 
Reed, Lear & C 
CREHAN, JAMES E 
Moore, Leonard & Lynch 





CUNNINGHAM, SAMUEL K. 
S. K. Cunningham & Co Ir 
CURTIS, KARL W 
Reed, Lear & Co. 
DAVIS, THOMAS R. 
A. E. Masten & Con 50 BROADWAY, 
wy iy Teletype: NY 1-3430 


DEAKINS, ROBERT G. 
Reed, Lear & C 








MARKETS in ALL 
BANK and INSURANCE 
STOCKS 


EDWIN L. TATRO COMPANY 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Telephone DIgby 4-2420 


in our speciality 


in such items 


and Insurance Companies. 


tunity. Why not call us 
Insurance Stock inquiry. 


BOwling Green 9-2822 NY 1-2918 








winning the trust of those who favor us with their inquiries 
inactive Bank and Insurance Stocks. 


We like to feel we’ve gained some friends by our attitude 
because that attitude embraces complete 
disclosure of our every move in their behalf. Plus the bene- 
fits which accrue to their customers from our many years of 
experience in a field covering the Stocks of over 15,000 Bank 


We know we can be of value to you if given the oppor- 
on 


your next inactive Bank or 


D. RAYMOND KENNEY & CO. 


Member National Association of Securities Dealers, Inc. 


SUITE 801 - 41 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Box 343, Gettysburg, Pa., Gettysburg 554 
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the 


F. Boice Miller, B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Inc., Miami, Fla.; J. Herbert Evans, Flori’a John G. Preller, McGinnis & Compary, New York City; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph E. 
Securities Co., St. Petersburg, Fla.; Charles M. Zingraf, Laurence M. Marks & Co., Smith, Newburger & Co., Philadelphia; Charles A. Bodie, Stein Bros. & Boyce, 
New York City; John §S. French, A. C. Allyn & Co., New York City Baltimore; Martin I. King, Sutro Bros. & Co., New York City 


Pittsburgh Securities Traders Association 
(Continued from page 37) 
———— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


PARKER, NATHAN K. PONICALL, Jr., FRANK M. 
Kav, Richards & Co Singer, Deane & Scribner 
PARRY, HERBERT B. POWELL, ELMER E. 
Reed, Lear & Co Elmer E. Powell & Co 
PEELOR, CHARLES G. REED, PAUL 
’ lli Graham & Company 








Ui 


Textile — Industrials 


_ NEW ENGLAND Banks — Utilities 

OVER New York Bank 
COUNTER & Insurance Stocks 
MARKETS CONNECTICUT 


Industrials — Insurance 

















Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9 ~. Liberty 2-8852 
Teletype BS-144 
New York Telephone—BArclay 7-3542 
Portland, Me., Providence, R. I.— Enterprise 4280 
Private telephone wires to New York, Springfield, Mass., Hartford, Conn. 


























NEW ENGLAND GAS AND ELECTRIC 
ASSOCIATION 





A SYSTEM OWNED BY 11,000 SHAREHOLDERS AND 
SERVING 339,000 CUSTOMERS IN 105 COMMUNITIES 

















————— 





REITZELL, CARROLL F. VORSANGER, WILLIAM WOODS, JOHN P. 
Reitzell, Reed & Co., Inc ie Tyson & Company, In Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 
REYNOLDS, II, WM. W. WARD, NORMAN B. YOUNG, JR., FRED W. 
Reynolds & Co. Norman Ward & Co Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 
SATLER, Jr., FRANK L. WILLEY, FRED W. YOUNG, GEORGE R. 
A ape a & Lynch Stroud & Company, Incorporated Young & Co., Inc 
_ . . « WOLF, JOHN W. ZINGERMAN, ROBERT J. 
SCHMERTZ, ROBERT C. Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
R. C. Schmertz & Company, In 


SCHUGAR, MAX N. 
McKelvy & Company 


Prost Boston Securities Traders Association 


James H. Scott & Co 


SCRIBNER, JOSEPH M. 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 
SHANAHAN, CHARLES V. 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 
SHEPPARD, JOHN 5S. 
Fauset, Stee:e & Co 
SHERIDAN, GEORGE W. 
McKelvy & Company 
SHIREY, ORA M. 
Arthurs, Lestrange & Co 
SIEGRIST, J. MORGAN 
Reed, Lear & Co. 
SIMPSON, W:LLIAM G. 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 
Incorporated / 
4 


SINGER, 3RD., G. HARTON vA 
Singer, Deane & Scribner 
STEELE, HARRY J. H. N. Bernard, Jr. Gilbert M. Lothrop Burton F Whitcomt 
Fauset, Steele & Co. 
STEINECKE, STEPHEN W. 
S. K. Cunningham & Co., In¢ 
STOLACK, SYDNEY 
Tyson & Company, Inc 
STOUT, FREDERICK L. 
Stout & Co. 


STUBNER, CHRISTIAN J. 
Stubner & Co. 


STUREK, FRANK T. 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co 
SUCCOP, JOHN C. 
Fidelity Trust Company 
SULLIVAN, JOSEPH H. 
R. C. Schmertz & Company, In¢ 
SWEITZER, EARL E. 
E. E. Sweitzer Co., Inc. 
TAYLOR, RAYMOND M. Wilfred B. Perham Curtis S. Bates 


TERESI, SAMUEL H. 
Thompson & Taylor Co. 


; 
j 


President: Hubert N. Bernard, Jr., Schirmer, Atherton & Co 
TIERNAN, FRANK M. Vice-President: Gilbert M. Lothrop, W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Preston, Watt & Schoyer Treasurer: Burton F. Whitcomb, Blyth & Co., Inc. 
TIERNAN, Jr., FRANK M. Corresponding Secretary: Wilfred B. Perham, R. H. Johnson 
Preston, Watt & Schoyer & Co. : 
TITUS, S. J. Recording Secretary: Curtis S. Bates, Draper, Sears & Co. 
R. C. Schmerts & Company, Inc Governors: Edward F. Powers. Hodgdon & Co.: Leo Newman, 
TOMASIC, ANTHONY E. J. Arthur Warner & Co., inc.; Timothy D. Murphy, Chace, 
Saas & Cpe Whiteside. Warren & Sears; Frederick L. Harson, Fraser, 
ee eo ae Phelps & Co., Providence, R. I.; W. Henry Lahti, Matthew 
Snenewennted , oo Lahti & Co., Inc.; Henry E. Tabb, Jr., Townsend, Dabney & 


Tyson. 
UMSTEAD, S. AUSTIN Re ; - - —s 
A. E. Masten & Company National Committeemen: Hubert N. Bernard, Jr., Schirmer. 
VOIGT, LOUIS W Atherton & Co.; Joseph Gannon, May & Gannon, Inc.; Anton 
I , 4 . > ‘ ’ ~ 
Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co E. Homsey, du Pont, Homsey & Company: John E. Sullivan, 





Active Trading Markets in 
UNLISTED SECURITIES 


J. B. MAGUIRE & CO., INC. 


75 Federal Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts 


Direct Telephone Wire to New York 
New York—CAnal 6-1613 Boston—HU bbard 2-5500 
Bell System Teletype—BS-142 


Providence, R. I1.—Enterprise 2904 Portland, Maine—Enterprise 2904 Hartford, Conn.—Enterprise 6800 




















Convention Number 


Burr, Incorporated. 
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Jr., F. L. Putnam & Co., Inc.; Sumner R. Wolley, Coffin & 


Alternates: William E. Creamer, Schirmer, Atherton & Co.; Paui 
B. Monroe, Hunnewell & Co.; Wallace L. Mossop, Barrett & 


Company, Provicence, R. I. 
Elected: December, 
Expires: December 31, 1950. 


—— ROSTER OF 


(All members are located in Boston unless 


otherwise indicated) 

ADAMS. FREDERICK C. 

Frederick C. Adams & Co. 
ADAMS, ROBERT H. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
ALBEE, ARTHUR L. 

A. L. Albee & Co., Inc. 
ALEXANDER, ARTHUR C., 

Coburn & Midd-.ebrook, Incorporated 
ALLAN, WILLIAM V. 

Runnewell & Co. 
ALTMEYER, JOHN W. 

Hayden, Stone & Co. 
ATHERTON, H. HALE 

Schirmer, Atherton & Co. 
ATKINSON, Sr., JAMES V. 

C. J. Devine & Co 
BAILEY, BENJAMIN A. 

Dayton Haigney & Co., Inc 
BAILEY, WALTER R. 

Josephthal & Co. 
BAKER, ALBERT Q. 

Lyons & Shafto, Inc 
BAKER, HARRY O. 

Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co 
BARRETT, JOSEPH 

Long & Nash 
BARRUS, Jr., CLIFFORD B. 

Barrett & Company, Providence, R. I. 
BATES, CURTIS S. 

Draper, Sears & Co 
BAXTER, GEORGE F. 

Second National Bank 
BEACHAM, HAROLD R. 

Josephthal & Co 
BERNARD, Jr., HUBERT N 

Schirmer, Atherton & Co 
BLAIR, ROBERT 

Hunnewell & Co 
BOND, EDWARD L. 

The First Boston Corp 
BOSS, CHARLES A. B. 

Broad Street Sales Corp 
BOWERS, MAURICE A. 

Bowers & Company, Portland, Me 
BRADLEE, 2nd, DUDLEY H. 

Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & 

Co. 
BRAGDON, J. ROGER 

Goldman, Sachs & Co 
BREEN, FRANK S. 

Schirmer, Atherton & Co 
BRUGGEMANN, LESTER G 

Baldwin, White & Co. 
BURKE, Jr., WILLIAM J. 

May & Gannon, Inc. 
BURNETT, PETER 

G. H. Walker & Co., 
BURNS, WALTER T. 

Burns, Barron & Co., 
CANFIELD, LLOYD 

New England Trust Co 
CANNELL, JOHN 

John Cannell & Co 
CARR, ELMER J. 

Frederick C. Adams & Co 
CARR, FRED R. 

Tucker, Anthony & Co 
CARR, JOHN F. 

Hayden, Stone & Co. 
CARR, RALPH F. 

Ralph F. Carr & Co., Inc 
CARTER, HERBERT F. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
CASEY, FRANCIS E. 

Mixter & Company 
CHAMBERLAIN, RAYMOND E. 

F. S. Emery & Co., In 
CHERRY, A. ERNEST 
CLARK, ASA F. 

Wise, Hobbs & Seaver, Inc 
CLAYTON, CALVIN W. 

Clayton Securities Corp 
COGGHILL, FRANCIS R. 

White, Weld & Co. 
COLBY, GERALD §. 

du Pont, Homsey & Company 
COLLINS, FRANK E. 

Kenneth M. Jones 
CONARY, WILFRED G. 

J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc. 
CONNELL, LAWRENCE 

Wellington Fund, Inc. 
CONNOLLY, JR., WALTER J. 

Walter J. Connolly & Co., Inc 
CONWAY, JAMES J. 

Moors & Cabot 
COPELAND, RICHARD 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc 
CRAMPTON, ALFRED R. 

Weeden & Co. 
CREAMER, WILLIAM E. 

Schirmer, Atherton & Co 
CROCKETT, HARRY W. 

Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 
CROSBY, ALBERT 

F. 8S. Moseley & Co. 
CURRIER, RICHARD D. 

Frederick C. Adams & Co 
DALEY, JOHN L. 

J. B. Maguire & Co., In 
D’ARCY, JOHN J. 

F. L. Putnam & Co., Inc 
DARLING, RODNEY 

Moors & Cabot 
DAVIS, DONALD 

Donald Davis & Co. 
DAWSON, JOHN H. 

Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 


Providence, R. I 


Portland, Me 





1949; Took 


Office: January 2, 1950; Term 


MEMBERS ——— 


DAY, Jr., LEON E. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc. 
DAY, WILFRED N. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc. 
DEAN, RUSSELL 
Mixter & Company 
DENTON, GEORGE R. 8. 
Denton & Co. 
DIAMOND, CLEMENT G. 
Tcwnsend, Dabney & Tyson 


DODSON, PAUL E. 


Union Securities Corporation 
DONNELLY, JOHN P. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
DONOHUE, JOHN J. 

Donohue & Sullivan 
DONOVAN, WARREN 

Dayton Haigney & Co., Inc. 
DOUCET, LESTER T. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
DUFFY, JAMES R. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
DUNCKLEE, WILLIAM §. 

Brown Brothers, Harriman & Co. 
DYKES, ALVIN A. 

duPont, Homsey & Company 
EAGAN, WALTER F. 

Hunnewell & Co. 
ELDRACHER, THEODORE 

R, W. Pressprich & Co. 
ELWELL, REGINALD B. 

Richard J. Buck & Co. 
EMERY, FORREST S. 

F. S. Emery & Co., Inc. 
ENGDAHL, ARTHUR E. 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
FAY, NATHAN C. 

Nathan C. Fay & Co., Portland, Me. 
FAZIOLI, CLIVE B. 

White, Weld & Co. 
FERGUSON, WM. 

Moors & Cabot 
FERRIS, Jr., WILLIAM M. 

Chas, A. Day & Co., Inc. 
FIELDING, JOHN S. 

C. J. Devine & Co. 
FOSTER, FREDERICK H. 

Lee Higginson Corporation 
FOSTER, Jr., HATHERLY 

Vance, Sanders & Company 
GALVIN, JAMES J. 

F. L, Putnam & Co., Inc. 
GANNON, JOSEPH 

May & Gannon, Inc. 
GIBSON, Jr., CHARLES E. 

Whiting, Weeks & Stubbs 
GILBERT, JOHN M. 

H. P. Wood & Co. 
GILMAN, HARRY A. 

Estabrook & Co. 
GLEASON, SHERMAN 

Sherman Gleason & Co., Inc. 
GODDARD, JAMES H. 

J. H. Goddard & Co., Inc. 
GOLDBERG, HAROLD 8. 

J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc 
GOODHUE, DONALD 8. 

F. S. Moseley & Co. 
GRIFFIN, HENRY F. 

A. C. Allyn and Company, Inc 
GRIMM, RICHARD 

du Pont, Homsey & Company 
GUNN, IRVING E. 

Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 
GUTHRIE, ELWIN A. 

Reed & Company, Worcester 
HAIGNEY, DAYTON P. 

Dayton Haigney & Co., Inc 
HALEY, DAVID A. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
HALLETT, LEAMAN F. 

Draper, Sears & Co. 
HALLIWILL, BIRNEY 8. 

F. S. Moseley & Co. 
HANRAHAN, PAUL B. 

Hanrahan & Co., Worcester 
HARKNESS, ROBERT B. 

Estabrook & Co. 
HARRINGTON, FRANK T. 

H. D. Knox & Co., inc 
HARRIS, HOWARD 58. 

Baldwin, White & Co. 
HARSON, FREDERICK L. 

Fraser, Phelps & Co., 
HASTINGS, FRANCIS 
HERLIHY, EDWARD 

Draper, Sears & Co 
HILL, KENNETH B. 

Kenneth B. Hill & Co 
HINES, EDWARD F. 

Perrin, West & Winslow, Inc 
HIXON, REGINALD T. 

Hooper-Kimball, Inc 
HOHMANN, LAWRENCE F. 

Draper, Sears & Co 
HOMSEY, ANTON E. 

du Pont, Homsey & Company 
HORMEL, EDWARD F. 

Weston Adams & Co 
HOUGHTON, CHARLES G. 

A. L. Albee & Co., Inc 
HUGHES, FRANCIS J. 

J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc 
HUNT, WILLIAM P. 

W. E. Sibley & Co 
HURLBURT, C. GRAHAM 

Henry P. Briggs & Co 
HURLEY, EDMUND J. 

Wise, Hobbs & Seaver, Inc 


Providence, R 


HURLEY, HERBERT E. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
HUSSEY, EUGENE R. 
The First Boston Corp. 
HUTCHINSON, Jr., JAMES A, 
Hutchinson & Company 
INGALLS, JEROME M. 
Adams & Peck 
INGALLS, ROBERT U. 
Tucker, Anthcny & Co. 


INGHAM. Jr., JOHN L. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


JACOBS, BERT L. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


JAMES, ROBERT W. 
Hunnewell & Co. 


JONES, WILLIAM 
Boston Globe 


JORDAN, Jr., G. C. 
R. W. Pressprich Co. 


JULIAN, JAMES 
Nationa] Shawmut Bank 


KEANE, J. FRANK 

Elmer H. Bright & Co. 
KEALEY, GEORGE C. 

Second National Bank 
KELLER, HERMAN J. 

Hodgdon & Co. 
KENNEDY, F. BRITTAIN 

F. Brittain Kennedy & Co. 
KENNEY, PHILIP F. 

E. M. Newton & Co. 
KENT, RODNEY P. 

J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc. 


KILNER, GEORGE M. 


KIRWAN, THOMAS A. 
Thomas A. Kirwan & Co. 


KUMIN, EMIL 
Estabrook & Co. 


Brown, Lisle & Marshall, Providence, R. I. 


LAHTI, W. HENRY 
Matthew Lahti & Co., Ine. 
LAMONT, NICHOLAS 
Lamont & Co. 
LANG, HAROLD F. 
Lang & Dadmun, Inc. 
LARSON, N, HENRY 
The First Boston Corp. 
LAWRENCE, EDWARD W. 
Minot Kendall & Co., Inc. 
LeBEAU, IRVING C. 
May & Gannon, Inc. 
Le LAND, ALAN C. 
Geyer & Co., Inc. 
LERNER, LOUIS C. 
Lerner & Co. 
LEVINE, CARL A. 
F. L. Putnam & Co., Inc. 
LINDSAY, HERBERT N. 
J. H. Goddard & Co., Inc. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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New York Stock Exchange 
Boston Stock Exchange 


31 Milk Street 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Telephone HAncock 6-8200 
Teletypewriter BS-424 


95 State Street 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 


520 Main Street 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 











Private telephone to New York—CAnal 6-8100 


340 Main Street 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


New York Clearing Agent: GRACE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. and Mrs. Paul I. Moreland, Moreland & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mr. and Mrs. Josef C. 
Phillips, Pacific Northwest Co., Seattle, Wash.; Mr. and Mrs. Russell M. Dotts, 


Woodcock, Hess & Co., Philadelphia 


Boston Securities Traders Association 
(Continued from page 39) 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS — 


LOCKE, WILLARD R. 
Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co 
LOTHROP, GILBERT M. 
W. E. Hutton & Co 
LYNCH, FRANK E. 
Hunnewell & Co. 
LYNCH JAMES E. 
W. F. Rutter, Incorporated 
LYNCH, JAMES J. 
Shea & Company 
MacDONALD, J. RENWICK 
caine, webber, Jackson & Curtis A. C 
MADARY, HAROLD 
Geyer & Co., Inc. May & Gannon, Inc. 


MAGUIRE, JAMES B. McDPOWELL, LEWIS D. 
J. B. Maguire & Co., In J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc 


MAGUIRE, JOHN E. McTAVISH, WILSON C. 
May & Gannon, Inc A. E. Ames & Co., Inc 


MANN, Jr., GEO. P. 

Mann & Gould, Salem, Mas 
MARCHESE, EDWARD 

Erown Brothers Harriman & Co 
MAX, RICHARD L. 

H. C. Wainwright & Co 
MAY, WILLIAM F. 

May & Gannon, Inc 
McALLISTER, Jr., HENRY P. 
Frederick C. Adams & Co 
McCORMICK, Jr., JAMES F. 

Allyn & Co. 


McCUE, JOHN A. 





Call Us on 


New England Municipals 
| AND 
| Market Revenue 


|ssues 
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FOUNDED 1851 
15 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 























g rapier, Soars beCo. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Assoc. ) 
30ston Stock Exchange 


Complete Listed and Unlisted 
Brokerage and Investment Service 


‘Oo 


53 STATE STREET 

BOSTON 
Fall River Manchester 
New York Correspondent E. F. Hutton & Co. 


Lowell 








McVEY, FREDERICK V. 

Childs, Jeffries & Thorndike, Inc. 
MERIGAN, THOMAS F. 

Boston News Bureau 
MONROE, PAUL B. 

Hunnewell & Co. 
MOORE, ALEXANDER W. 

J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc 
MOORE, FREDERICK 8. 

J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc 
MOORE, GEORGE E. 

Hayden, Stone & Co. 
MOREY, GEORGE P. 

R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
MORRISON, JAMES A. 

Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 
MOSSOP, WALLACE L. 

Barrett & Company, Providence, R. I. 
MOTLEY, JR., EDWARD 

Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, 

Co. 
MOYNIHAN, JAMES E., 

J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc 
MUDGE, JOHN G. 

Adams, Mudge & Co. 
MUNN, P. JUDSON 

Jackson & Company, Inc 
MURPHY, ARTHUR C. 

A. C. Allyn and Company, Inc 
MURPHY, TIMOTHY D. 

Chace, Whiteside, Warren & Sears, Inc 
MURRAY, RAYMOND M. 

Tucker, Anthony & Co. 
NEEDHAM, CARLETON 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
NEWMAN, LEO 

J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc 
NEWTON, DEXTER 

H. P. Nichols, Inc. 
NOONAN, THOMAS H. 

R. L. Day & Co. 
O’LEARY, PAUL J. 

R. W. Pressprich & Co. 
OPPER, EDWARD J. 

J. B. Maguire & Co., Inc 
PARDEE, MILTON I. 

Tripp & Taber, New Bedford, Mass. 
PARENT, FREDERICK 

Lee Higginson Corporation 
PARSLOE, GEORGE S88. 

Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
PATNODE, WESLEY P. 

Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 
PECKHAM, N. ii. 

H. C. Wainwright & Co. 
PERHAM, WILFRED B. 

R. H. Johnson & Co 
PIERCE, RALPH W. 

Weston W. Adams & Co. 
PILLSBURY, E. P. 

Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


POPE, ROBERT W. 
F L. Putnam & Co., Inc. 


POPE, WILLIAM A. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 


POTTER, J. RUSSELL 
Arthur W. Wood Company 


POWERS, EDWARD F. 
Hodgdon & Co. 


PRESCOTT, WILLIAM S. 
H. C. Wainright & Co. 


Parsons & 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Wren, Allen & Cor . 0 
Varnedoe,. Chisholm & Co., Savannah, Ga.; Mr. and Mrs. Theodore E, Piumridge, 


i 


npany, New York City; 
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Frank A. Caisnohii, 


J. Arthur Warner & Co., New York City 


PROCTOR, EUGENE F. 
H. C. Wainwrignt & Co 
PUTNAM, JOHN A. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
PUTNAM, WILLARD 5S. 
A. C. Allyn and Company, Inc 
REED, LESTER F. 
Preston, Moss & Co 
REILLY, ARTHUR H. 
Josephthal & Co. 
RICE, FRED W. 
R. W. Pressprich & Co 
RICHARDSON, JOSEPH A. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 
RINALDI, JOSEPH M. 
Lerner & Co. 
ROBBINS, JOSEPH F. 
Whiting, Weeks & Stubb 
ROSS, CARL K. 
Carl K. Ross & Co., Inc., 
Maine 
RYALL, EUGENE J. 
C. J. Devine & Co 
RYAN, JOHN 
Goodbody & Co. 
RYAN, VINCENT P. 
Hunnewell & Co. 
SAUNDERS, MALCOLM L. 
Raymond & Co 
SCHUERHOFF, ROLAND H. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
SCRIBNER, PAUL A. 
Scribner & Meredith, Inc. 
SESSLER, JOHN G. 
John G. Sessler & Co 
SHEA, Jr., JOHN L. 
Shea & Company 
SHEEHAN, JR., DANIEL M. 
Walter J. Connolly & Co., In 
SHEELINE, PAUL D. 
Paul D. Sheeline & Co 
SIDES, W. RANDOLPH 
Sides, Morse & Co., Inc 
SMITH, CHARLES H. 
Moors & Cabot 
SMITH, HERBERT C. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
SMITH, J. PERRY 
du Pont, Homsey & Company 
SOFORENKO, MYER M. 
Michael Investment Co., In: 
Providence, R. 
SPELLMAN, VINCENT L. 
Frederick C. Adams & Co 
SPENCE, W. FREDERICK 
Robert Hawkins & Co., Incorp 
SPORRONG, STANLEY 
Burgess & Leith 
STANLEY, Jr., GEORGE A. 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co 


STEMBRIDGE,. ALFRED R. 

Distributors Group, Incorporated 
SULLIVAN, D. BRADLEY 

Clayton Securities Corp 
SULLIVAN, JAMES E. 

Baldwin, White & Co 


SULLIVAN, Jr., JOHN E. 
F. L. Putnam & Co., In« 


SULLIVAN, JOHN J. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 


Portland, 


SULLIVAN, JOHN P. 
Smith, Barney & Co 
SULLIVAN, ROBERT W. 
Donohue & Sullivan 
SWENSON, CARL J. 
M. Joseph Cummings, Providence, R. I 
TABB, Jr., HENRY E. 
Townsend, Dabney & Tyson 
TABER, ELLIOT C 
Tripp & Taber, New 
TABER, RICHARD D. 
Tripp & Taber, New Bedford, Mass 
TAYLOR, JOHN R. 
Taylor & Co., Inc. 
TAYLOR, Jr.. JOHN R. 
Taylor & Co., Inc. 
THOMAS, ROBERT B. 
Wise, Hobbs & Seaver. Inc 
THOMPSON, WILLIAM 5S. 
Ralph F. Carr & Co., Inc 
THORNTON, CHARLES J. 
New York City 
TOOHEY, CARROLL W. 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co 
TOWNSEND, CURTICE N. 
Weeden & Co 
TUCKER, LESLIE A, 
C. J. Devine & Co 
VOYSEY, FRANK E. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co 
WALKER, HARRY R. 
White, Weld & Co 
WALSH, FRANCIS P. 
A. G, Walsh & Son 
WARD, FRANCIS V. 
H. C. Wainwright & Co 
WARING, LLOYD B. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co 
WARREN, ROBERT H. 
Geyer & Co., Inc. 
WEEKS, Jr., ROBERT S. 
Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 


WELLS, CARL V. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


WELLS, RAYMOND E. 
Bishop-Wells Co 
WHITCOMB, BURTON F. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
WHITCOMB, REGINALD M. 
Spencer Trask & Co 
WHITTEMORE, DONALD H. 
D. H. Whittemore & Co 


WILLIAMS, T. EDMUND 
Hooper-Kimball, Inc 


WINSLOW, Jr., A. N. 

Perrin, West & Winslow, Ini 
WOGLOM, ALBERT G. 

A. G. Woglom & Co., Inc 


WOLL, ALBERT J. T. 
E. M. Newton & Co. 


WOLLEY, SUMNER R. 
Cofitin & Burr, Incorporated 


WOODWORTH, JR., A. VERNON 
Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & 
Co 

YOUNG, HERBERT W. 

Brown Brothers Harriman & Co 

YOUNG, R. T. 

The Keystone Company of Boston 


3edford, Mass 








NEW YORK 
HARTFORD 





COFFIN & BURR 


INCORPORATED 
Founded 1898 


BOSTON 


PORTLAND 


MEMBERS—BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE (ASSOCIATE) 
MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO 
BANGOR 


Purchasing and Distributing 
State, Municipal, Corporation 
and Public Service Company 


General Distributors 


NEW ENGLAND FUND 


Securities 


Organized 1931 























Convention Number 
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Anton E, Homsey, du Pont, Homsey & Company, Boston, Mass.; William S. Thompson, 
Ralph F. Carr & Co., Boston, Mass.; James B. Maguire, James B. Maguire & Co., 
Boston, Mass.; Paul B. Monroe, Hunnewell & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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Security Traders Association of New York First Vice-President: Leslie Barbier, G. A. Saxton & Co.. Ince. 








Second Vice-President: Harry L. Arnold, Paine, Webber, Jackson 
& Curtis. 

Secretary: John J. Meyers, Jr., Gordon Graves & Co. 

Treasurer: George V. Hunt, Starkweather & Co. 

Directors: Richard H. Goodman, Shields & Company; T. Frank 
Mackessy, Abbott, Proctor & Paine; John D. Ohiandt, Jr., 
J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc.; D. Raymond Kenney, D. Ray- 
mond Kenney & Co. 

National Committeemen: Stanley L. Roggenburg, Roggenburg & 
Co.; Henry Oetjen, McGinnis & Company; Gustave L. Levy, 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Alternates: Charles M. Zingraf, Laurence M. Marks & Co.; Wil- 
liam H. Boland, Boland, Saffin & Co.; Irving P. Grace, W. C. 
Pitfield & Co., Inc.; Edwin J. Markham, Wertheim & Co.: 
Harold B. Smith, Pershing & Co. 





John M. Mayer Leslie Barbier Harry L. Arnold — ROSTER OF MEMBERS 





ALLEN, HERBERT Incorporated 
Allen & Company 
ANDERSON, GEORGE T. LISTED and UNLISTED 
ARNOLD, HARRY L. 
Sin 4b: Cepere, de Gesves ¥, tent Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curti BONDS and STOCKS 
; iid , AVERELL, ALFRED B. Particularly of 
President: John M. Mayer, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Be pte NEW ENGLAND CORPORATIONS 
Beane. ‘Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc 





Established 
1926 


H. D. 


KNOX 


& CO., Inc. 


UNLISTED 
SECURITIES 


11 Broadway 
NEW YORK 4 


Telephone Digby 4-1388 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-86 


27 State Street 
BOSTON 9 


Telephone CApitol 7-8950 
Bell System Teletype BS 169 














AAL, C. JEROME ) ; 

Pie ee ‘ BARBIER, LESLIE 

Aal & Golkin G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 
ABBE, RICHARD F, on preven 

Shields & Company BARKEN, PETER 
ABELOW, ALFRED IL. 

Mitchell & Company 
ACKERT, PHILIP H. 

Freeman & Company 
AIELLO, MARK T. 

Spencer Trask & Co. 


". and Mrs. Frank T. Mackessy, Abbott, Proctor & Pai 
O’Kane, Jr., John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co., New York City; Samuel F. Colwell, 
W. E. Hutton & Company, New York City 












ne, New York City; John J. 


BARMONDE, PHILIP T. 

R. M. Gilliland & Co. 
BARNES, RICHARD M. 

A. M. Kidder & Co. 
BARRETT, FRANK D. 

H. C. Wainwright & Co. 
EARTOLD, HENRY S&S. 

Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
BARTON, D. FREDERICK 

Eastman, Dillon & Cv. 
BARYSH, MAX 

Ernst & Co. 


BARYSH, MURRAY lL. 
Ernst & Co. 


BASTIAN, WILLARD 
Geyer & Co., Inc. 


BATKIN, ELY 
Batkin & Co. 


BEAN, JULES 
Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc. 


BECKER, EDWARD I. 
Reynolds & Co. 


BECKER, FRANK H. 
Guaranty .Trust' Company of New York 


(Continued on page 42) 





AIGELTINGER, FRANK W. 
Aigeltinger & Co. 




















“OP Leo * Cuas. A. Day & Co. 


Inquiries invited from Dealers 
and Financial Institutions 

if x Maintaining a Retail Department 

with Distribution in New England 


& CO WASHINGTON AT COURT STREET 


Member Boston Stock Exchange 

















148 STATE STREET, BOSTON 9, MASS. 





Telephone New York Telephone 
CApitol 7-0425 WOrth 4-5000 








> (— 











75 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON 


Teletype BS 596 


New York Telephone—WOrth 4-2463 Tel Liberty 2-2340 


Portland, Me. 

















Bell System Teletype — BS 259 New England Markets 


Underwriters and Distributors 


Secondary Distributions 


DAYTON HAIGNEY & CO. Banks and Insurance Stocks 


INCORPORATED Industrials — Utilities 


Inactive Securities 


F. L. PUTNAM & CO., INC. 


Member Boston Stock Exchange 
77 Franklin Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Teletype BS 497 


Providence, R. I. 




















Jack I. Rohde, John R. Lewis, Inc., Seattle; Mr. and Mrs. Robert A. Torpie, Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York City; Mr. and Mrs. Wesley M. Bishop, 
Smith, Bishop & Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; Hugh R. Schlicting, 

Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co., Seattle 


Philadelphia 
Markets 


Altoona & Logan Valley 
American Marietta Co. 
Bellevue-Stratford Co. 

Belmont Iron Works 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel Co. 
Berkshire Fine Spinning 
Du Mont Laboratories “A” 

Germantown Fire Ins. Co. 
Hamburg Broom Works 


Hytron Radio & Electronics 
Pfd. & Com. 


Industrial Trust Co. 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Leeds & Lippincott Co. 
Northern Indiana Pub. Serv. 


Penna. & Southern Gas 
Pfd. & Com. 


Philadelphia National Bank 
Riverside Metal 
Stonega Coke & Coal 
Suburban Propane Gas 
United Brick & Tile 
Virginia Coal & Iron Co. 
Whitehall Cement 


Berwick Gas Co. 4s, 1956 
Central Public Util. 54/os, 1952 
Leeds & Lippincott Co. 41/8, ’52 
Penna. & Southern Gas 51/s, 65 
Scranton Transit Co. 5s, 4s, 3s 

Welsbach Corp. 41/es, 1962 

Alan Wood Steel 5s, 1963 


Established 1865 


BIOREN & CO. 


Members 
New York Stock Exch. 
New York Curb (Associate) 
Phila.-Baltimore Stock Exch 


1508 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


4 


COMMERCIAL and 


Security Traders Association of New York 
(Continued from page 41) 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


BEN, HANS E. 


New York Hanseatic Corporation 


BENTLEY, HAROLD W. 
Abbott, Proctor & Paine 
BERTSCH, ARTHUR W. 
G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc 
BERWALD, OTTO A. 
Grady, Berwald & Co 
BESWICK, SAMUEL F. 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
BEZER, CHARLES A. 
Sutro Bros. & Co. 
BILLINGS, JOSEPH H. 
Billings & Freedman 
BIRD, HENRY 
BIRD, JAMES F. 
Gude, Winmill & Co. 
BIRNBAUM, NAHUM 
Birnbaum & Co. 
BLAIR, FRANK H. 
Allen & Company 
BLOCKLEY, JOHN C. 
Harris, Uphar & Co. 
BOGGS, WILLIAM H. 
Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc 
BOLAND, WILLIAM H. 
Boland, Saffin & Co. 
BOLOGNINI, RINALDO A. 
Lasser Bros. 
BOND, JOSEPH V. 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., 


BONN, WESLEY T. 
W. T. Bonn & Co. 


BOUCHER, JOHN B. 
J. B. Boucher & Co. 


BOUTON, HOWARD R. 
Roggenburg & Co. 


BRADLEY, WALTER V. 
B. W. Pizzini & Co., Inc. 


BRADY, FRANK J. 
McLaughlin, Reuss & Co. 


BRANDIS, WILLIAM C. 

M. A. Dorfman & Co 
BRENNAN, JAMES I. 

J. G. White & Co., Inc 
BREWER, III, JAMES R. 

John C. Legg & Company 
BRINKERHOFF, Jr., JAMES WALTER 

J. C. Bradford & Co 
BROCHU, PETER 

Allen & Company 
BROOKS, GEORGE F. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
BROOMHALL, ALLEN 

New York Hanseatic Corporation 
BROWN, HAROLD L. 

Cohu & Co. 
BROWN, HOWARD 

Ingalls & Snyder 
BROWN, JULIUS D. 

Hirsch & Co. 
BROWN, THOMAS J. 

W. E. Hutton & Co. 
BROWNE, HOWARD S&S. 

Tweedy, Browne & Reilly 
BRUGGEMAN, CHARLES 

Dean Witter & Co 
BRUNS, HENRY G. 

H. G. Bruns & Co. 
BRYAN, CHARLES F. 

Spencer Trask & Co. 
BURBANK, BERT 

White, Weld & Cu. 
BURCHARD, GERARD L. 

Charles King & Co. 
BURIAN, ARTHUR 

Daniel F. Rice and Company 
BURKE, HAROLD J. 

Auchincloss, Parker & Redpatn 


BURKE, JOHN FRANCIS 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


BUSBY, ALFRED W. 
Fahnestock & Co. 


E. Graham: Mr. and Mrs. Allison W 
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BUSCHMAN, HERBERT 
Newborg & Co 
BUTLER, JOHN 
Geyer & Co., Inc 
BYRNE, HENRY W. 
Hirsch & Co. 
CABBLE, JOSEPH C. 
Abraham & Co. 
CAHEN, SAMUEL K. 
S. K. Cahen & Co 
CALEF, JOHN C. 


The Dominion Securities Corporation 


CALLAWAY, Jr., DAVID H. 
First of Michigan Corporatior 
CANOVA, THOMAS A. D. 
Morris Cohon & Co 
CAPPA, MICHAEL 
Bendix, Luitweiler & Co 
CAPPEK, MILTON 
Edelmann & Capper 
CAREY, WILLIAM G. 
Murphy & Durieu 
CARRINGTON, Jr., WILLIAM G. 
Ira Haupt & Co 
CASPER, HARRY D. 
John J. O'Kane, Jr. & C 
CHADWICK, TABER J. 
Taber J. Chadwick Co 
CHANNELL, CLIFFORD K. 
The First Boston Corp 
CHAPMAN, EDWARD L. 
Spencer Trask & Co 
CHAVE, WILLIAM F. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
CHRISTOPHER, WILLIAM H. 
R. W. Pressprich & Co 
CLEAVER, JAMES P. 
Goodbody & Co 
COLANDRO, JOSEPH N 
White, Weld & Co 
COLEMAN, C. MERRITT 
Allen & Company 


COLLINS, GEORGE L. 
Geyer & Co., Inc 
COLTHUP, JAMES F. 

Freeman & Company 


COLWELL, SAMUEL F 
W. E. Hutton & Co 
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Greetings and Best Wishes 
from Philadelphia 


TRADING DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL 





THOMAS F. O'ROURKE 


FRANK J. LAIRD 


RUSSELL M. ERGOOD, JR. 
MICHAEL J. RUDOLPH 
Gorpbon W. Prau 


JOHN R. HUNT 
EDWARD F. HIRSCH 
FELIX E. MAGUIRE 


PITTSBURGH 


PuBLIC UTILITY 
INDUSTRIAL 


R. VICTOR MOSLEY. ViIcE PRESIDENT 
R. VICTOR MOSLEY 
FRANK J. LAIRD 


L. WISTER RANDOLPH 
ALLEN B. FOARD, JR. | 


EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 


RAILROAD BONDS 


BONDs & STOCKS 


GUARANTEED & LEASED R. R. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 


SALES ORDER DEPARTMENT 


Incorporated 
123 South Broad Street 


PHILADELPHIA 9 


ALLENTOWN 


SCRANTON 





STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT 
FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


STROUD & COMPANY 


LANCASTER 
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John E. Graham, Brainard-Judd & Co., Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. James B. Maguire 
Boston, Mass.: Crandon Leahy, National Quotation Bureau, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. John 
. Marsland, Wood, Gundy & Co., New York City 


CONLON, BERNARD J. 

P. F. Fox & Co 
CONLON, JOHN A. 

J. Arthur Warner & Co., Inc 
COOKE, RENE J. 

Hardy & Co. 
COPPLE, LIVEY E. 

Smith, Barney & Co. 
CORKEY, DONALD B. 

E. F. Hutton & Co. 
CORLEY, EDWARD M. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
COURTNEY, HARRY S&S. 

Peter P. McDermott & Co 
CRAIG, JOSEPH J. 

Goodbody & Co. 
CRONE, EDWARD A. 

Laurence M. Marks & Co. 
CROWLEY, JOHN B. 

Reed, Lear & Co 
CURRIE, Jr., JAMES 

Troster, Currie & Summers 
CURRY, THOMAS L, 

Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 
CUSACK, JOHN T. 

Amott. Baker & Co. Incoroprated 
DAHLGREN, ERNEST A. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
DALE, CALVIN D. 

Adams & Peck 
DALY, DONALD A. 

Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 
DANEMEYER, JOHN J. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
DAVIS, MARTIN 

F. Eberstadt & Co. Inc. 
DAVIS, THOMAS JOSEPH 

A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc 
DAWSON-SMITH, STANLEY E. 

Eonner & Gregory 
DEDRICK, GEORGE 

Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 
DELAIRE, ALVIN J. 

McLaughlin, Reuss & Co. 
DEMAYE, JOHN E., 

Sutro Bros. & Co. 
DENTON, Jr., RICHARD W. 

biair, Roilins & Co., Inc. 
DIMPEL, RALPH T. 

Edward A. Purcell & Co. 
DITTELL, LEONARD 

Dreyfus & Co. 
DIXON, WILLIAM G. 

Cutter & Dixon 
DOHERTY, JOHN J. 

A. ©. Allyn and Company, Inc. 
DOHERTY, WILLIAM H. 

A. M. Kidder & Co. 
DOLAN, LAWRENCE P. 

J. B. Boucher & Co. 
DONADIO, JOSEPH F. 

J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc 
DONNELLY, Jr., JAMES A. 

Reynolds & Co. 
DOYLE, LESTER T. 

Hardy & Co. 
DUGA, J. 8. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
DUNNE, FRANK 

Dunne & Co. 
DURNIN, JAMES B. 

H. D. Knox & Co., Inc. 


EAGAN, JOSEPH C. 

Frank C. Masterson & Co. 
EATON, STANLEY C. 

Bendix, Luitweile: & Co. 
EBBITT, KENNETH COOPER 

Shelby Cullom Davis & Co. 
ECKLER, PETER duBOIS 

Chas. E. Quincey & Co. 
ECKSTEIN, J. FRANCIS 

Interstate Securities Corporation 
EGENES, BERGER 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
EIGER, WILLIAM 

Goodbody & Co 


EISELE, FREDERICK R. 
Freeman & Company 
ELLIOTT, FRANK L. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
ENGLANDER, SAMUEL 
Marx & Co. 
ENGLE, TRACY R. 
Knickerbocker Shares, Inc 


ERICKSON, WILLIAM T. 
Shields & Company 














Convention Number 


EVANS, THOMAS S6§. 

Lee Higginson Corporation 
FABRICANT, SEYMOUR 

Wm. E. Pollock & Co., 
FARRELL, JOHN J. 

Farrell Securities Co. 
FARRELL, JOSEPH V. 

McGinnis & Company 
FELDMAN, ARNOLD 

Hettleman & Co. 
FELTMAN, IRVING L. 

Mitchell & Company 
FEUER, ABRAM J. 

Spiegelberg, Feuer & Co. 
FILAN, WILLIAM C. 

Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co 
FILKINS, WALTER 

Troster, Currie & Summers 
FISCHER, EDWARD A. 

Robert S. Byfield 
FitzGERALD, JAMES F. 

W. L. Canady & Co., Inc 
FitzGERALD, JOHN M. 

W. C. Pitfield & Cu., Inc 
FITZPATRICK, DOMINICK A. 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. 

FLECKNER, WILLIAM L. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
FLORENTINE 8S. JOSEPH 
FOOTE, GORDON R. 
Francis I. du Pont & Co 
FOX, JAMES T. 
James T. Fox Co. 
FOX, FRED P. 
P. F. Fox & Co. 
FOX, S. B. BARTON 
FRANK, HAROLD W. 
Bonner & Gregory 
FRANK, ISADORE 
Frank & Company 
FRANK, ROBERT R. 
Reinholdt & Gardner 
FRANKEL, ADRIAN A. 
Seligman, Lubetkin & Co 
FRANKEL, HERMAN 
Singer, Bean & Mackie, 
FRENKEL, WILLIAM 
J. F. Reilly & Co., Incorporated 
FRAZIER, LAURENCE 5S. 
Laurence Frazier & Co 
FREDERICK, PAUL O. 
Paul Frederick & Co 
FREDERICKS, Jr., PAUL C. 
Warren W. York & Co., Inc 
FREE, FREDERICK L. 
Frederick L. Free & Co. 
FRENCH, JOHN §8. 
A. C. Allyn and Company, Inc 
FRENKEL, LESTER 
Gersten & Frenkel 
FRINGS, J. GEORGE 
Sterling, Grace & Co 
FROST, FRANCIS W. 
A. G. Eawaids & Sons 
FUCHS, AUGUST G. 
George B. Wallace & Co. 
GAHAN, JOHN P. 
Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc 


GANNON, LESTER F. 
3atkin & Co 
GANSER, EDWARD N 
First of Michigan Corporation 
GAVIN, JAMES E. C. 
3lair, Rollins & Co., Inc 
GEARHART, Jr., FREDERICK D. 
Gearhart, Kinnard & Otis, Inc 
GERSTEN, HENRY B. 
Gersten & Frenkel 
GERTLER, JOHN H. 
3arr Bros. & Co. 
GEYER, GEORGE 
Geyer & Co., Inc. 
GHEGAN, A. KINGSTON 
Edwin L. Tatro Co 
GIBBS, LOUIS A. 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
GILL, THOMAS P. 
Gill & Co. 
GISH, CARL K, 
Boettcher and Company 
GLEASON, THOMAS W. 
Kirchofer & Arnold Associates, 
GOLD, SAMUEL 
J. Arthur Warner & Co., 


GOLD, SAMUEL I. 
illey & Co. 


GOLDENBERG, JOSEPH 
Ira Haupt & Co. 


Inc 


& Beane 


Inc 


Inc 


Inc 
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won W. Miller, Titus-Miller & Co., Detroit; Lawrence N. Marr, Ames, Emerich & Co., 
Chicago; Clarence A. Horn, First of Michigan Corp., Detroit; Paul Yarrow, 
E. F. Hutton & Company, Chicago; Paul I. Moreland, Moreland & Co., Detroit 


GOLDSCHMIDT, SAM’L 
GOLDSTEIN, DAVID 
Newburger, Loeb & Co 

GOLDWATER, LEO J. 
Hettleman & Co. 
GOODEVE, CHARLES W. 
F. B. Ashplant & Co. 
GOODMAN, RICHARD H. 
Shields & Company 
GOURSE, WILLARD 8. 
Benjamin, Hill & Co. 
GRACE, IRVING P. 
W. C. Pitfield & Co., Inc 
GRAHAM, FRANK C. 
Edward A. Purcell & Co. 
GREENBERG, THOMAS 
C. E. Unterberg & Co 
GREENE, IRVING ALLEN 
Greene and Company 
GREENE, NATHANIEL 8. 
Townsend, Graff & Co 
GREGORY, Jr., WM. H. 
Bonner & Gregory 
GRIFFIN, OSCAR D. 
Griffin, Kuipers & Co 
GRIMSHAW, FREDERICK M. 
G. H. Walker & Co 
GRONICK, SAMUEL 
Garfield & Co. 
GROWNEY, E. MICHAEL 
York Affiliates, Inc. 


GUITON, JOSEPH F. 
Craigmyle, Pinney & Co. 

GURLEY, H. FRASER 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 

GUTBERLET, EDWIN S. 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
GUTTAG, IRWIN 
Richard K. Kaufmann, Alsberg & Co. 


GUTTMAN, RUDOLPH 
White, Weld & Co. 
HALSEY, W. GURDEN 
B. W. Pizzini & Co., 
HAMILL, ARTHUR T. 

Lee Higginson Corporation 


HANAUER, JACK B. 
J. B. Hanauer & Co., 


HARDER, F. WILLIAM 
Allen & Company 


Inc 


Los Angeles, 


De Neh heard Aedadardadadedadarddeedadedadeadeadededadade ded dd ted de eed eed ee ee 


DISTRIBUTORS 


RAILROAD 


Calif. 


: 











HARDY, HARRY J. 
Hardy & Hardy 
HART, MAURICE 
New York Hanseatic Corporation 
HARTIGAN, RAYMOND A, 
W. E. Burnet & Co. 
HARVEY, EDWARD A. 
L. A. Mathey & Co. 
HATZ, ARTHUR 
Arnhold & S. Bleichroeder, Inc 
HEANEY, MICHAEL J. 
Michael J. Heaney & Co. 
HECHT, JOSEPH T. 
Bendix, Luitweiler & Co. 
HECK, JOHN 
Greenhall, Heck & Co 
HEFFERNAN, THOMAS J. 
Hardy & Co. 
HELBIG, BARON G., 
Baron G. Helbig & Co. 
HERZOG, ROBERT I. 
Herzog & Co., Inc. 
HIGGINS, GEORGE FARRELL 
Clark, Dodge & Co 
HINCHMAN, ROBERT M. 
Ira Haupt & Co. 
HINES, JOHN D. 
Dean Witter & Co. 
HOBLITZELL, BRUCE C, 
Wm. L. Burton & Co. 
HOFFMAN, GEORGE W. 
H. Frazee, Olifiers & Co. 
HOLTZMAN, SYDNEY 
J. F. Reilly & Co., Incorporated 
HOOPER, EARL H. 
Gearhart, Kinnard & Otis, 
HORCH, ERNEST M. 
Lazard Freres & Co 
HORN, EDWARD A. 
Reynolds & Co. 
HORTON, CHARLES C. 
Braun, Bosworth & Co., 
HOUGH, CLINTON G. 
Schafer, Miller & Co. 
HOWARD, LANCELOT 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, Incorpo- 
rated 


HUFF, ASA C. 
Georgeson & Co. 


(Continued on page 44) 


Inc. 


Incorporated 


DEALERS 


PUBLIC UTILITY 


INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 





Active Markets Maintained 





Philadelphia Transportation Co. Issues 








HENRY B. WARNER & CO., INC. 


MEMBER PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, Pa. 


Philadelphia Telephone 
PEnnypacker 5-2857 


Bell System Teletype 
PH 771 


New York City Telephone: BOwling Green 9-4818 





Westheimer & Co., Cincinnati 


43 








—_—— 





E. W. CLARK & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1837 


a 
MEMBERS 
PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE (ASSOC.) 
© 


LOCUST AT 16th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
Telephones: 


Philadelphia KIngsley 5-4000 
New York WHitehall 3-4000 
York 


Germantown - Lancaster - 





Mr. and Mrs. George T. Grady, John E. Joseph & Co., Cincinnati; Mr. and Mrs. Arch 
Montague, W. E. Hutton & Company, Cincinnati; Mr. and Mrs. Harry J. Hudepohl, 











JANNEY & CO. 


1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
UNDERWRITERS & DISTRIBUTORS 


Established 1907 





Specializing in 


PENNSYLVANIA TAX EXEMPT SECURITIES 
PHILADELPHIA BANK AND INSURANCE STOCKS 
GUARANTEED RAILROAD STOCKS 
PENNA. AND GEN’L MARKET MUNICIPAL BONDS 





Phila. Telephone 
Rittenhouse 6-7700 


New York Telephone 
WOrth 4-2140 


Bell System Teletype 
PH 80 

















— ———e —_ 


J.W. SPARKS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1900 


MEMBERS 
PHILA.-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


STATE OBLIGATIONS 
PENNSYLVANIA and NEW JERSEY MUNICIPALS 
GENERAL MARKET and PUBLIC REVENUE BONDS 


DIRECT WIRE TO NEW YORK 
A. T. & T. TELETYPE—PH 622 


210 WESTERN SAVINGS FUND BLOG. 
BROAD & CHESTNUT STS 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

KINGSLEY 5-8515 


50 BROADWAY 
New YorRK 4, N. Y. 
Dicey 4-0230 
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Mr. and Mrs. John F. Dalton, Norfotk- & -Southern Railroad; Patrick B. McGinnis, 
McGinnis & Company, New -York.City; Mr. and Mrs. Gustave Schlosser, 
Union Securities Ccfporation, New York City 


d Mrs. Morton A. Cayne, Cayne & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Robert L. Mitton. 
Colo.. Don W. Miller, Titus-Miller & Co., Detroit, Mich. ; Mrs. Ora M. 
Ferguson, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Louisville, Ky. 


HULSEBOSCH, GERARD F. 
Herz & Co I 


Security Traders Association of New York 
(Continued from page 43) 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— 
JACOBS, EDWIN 


Inc Stanley Pelz & Co 
JACOBS, SIDNEY 


KADELL, ALLAN 

Homer O'Connell & Co., Inc 
KAHL, CHARLES A. 

Charles A. Kah] & Co 
KAISER, CHARLES M. 

Grady, Berwald & Co., Inc 
KALES, DAVIS 

Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc 
KANE, GERALD F. 

Frank C. Moore & Co. 


KNOX, HERBERT D. 
H. D. Knox & Co., In 
KOERNER, IRVING 
Allen & Company 
KOLLER, Jr., FRANK H. 
Dreyfus & Co. 
KORN, WILLIAM J. 
Dominion Securities Corpn 
KRANZ, GEORGE 


Cohu & Co 


LEBENTHAL, LOUIS S. 
Lebenthal & Co. 
LEIBERT, KENNETH V. 
Mitchell & Company 
LEONE, GEORGE V. 
Leone & Pollack 
LEVY, GUSTAVE L. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co 
LEVY, MARTIN L. 
Lee-Willen & Co. 


Sidney Jacobs Co. 
JACOBUS, ROYDEN E. 

Vilas & Hickey 
JANARELI, JOSEPH 

Joseph Janareli & Co 


HUNT, E. JANSEN 
White, Weld & Co. 
HUNT, GEORGE B. 
D’Assern & Co. 
HUNT, GEORGE V. 
Starkweather & Co. 
HUNTER, WELLINGTON 
Hunter & Co. 
HUTCHINSON, ALMON L. 
Cohu & Co 
ISAAC, IRVING H. 
Stryker & Brown 
ITTLEMAN, IRVING 
Frank Ginberg & Co 


JACKSON, BERNARD 
Henry Clews & Co 


LEWIS, DAVID J. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
LEWIS, MILTON F. 
Ira Haupt & Co. 
LICHTENSTEIN, BENJAMIN S. 
B. S. Litchtenstein & Co. 
LIENHARD, ERNEST 

Troster, Currie & Summers 
LIPSKY, CORNELIUS 
Joyce. Kuehner & Co Bendix, Luitweiler & Co. 
sal ares ne Tae LITZEL, CHARLES M. 
KUIPERS, HENRY G. , 

Griffin, Kuipers & Co Hill & Co. 

_ , . en LOELIGER, FRED V 
KULLMAN, Jr., PHILIP C. ’ ° 

John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co Carl Marks & Co., Inc 
KUMM, J. WILLIAM LOPATO, ALLAN 


KANE, THOMAS FRANCIS 
Ernst & Co. 

KANE, WALTER 
Cowen & Co 

KASSEBAUM, JOHN E. 

JANN, CHARLES H. Van Alstyne, Noel & Co 
Estabrock & Co. KELLY, EDWARD J. 

JOHNSON, STANLEY J Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co 
Battles & Company, Inc KELLY, JAMES FRANCIS 

JOHNSON, WALTER R. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
G. A, Saxton & Co., Inc KELLY, JOSEPH M. 

JONES, JAMES E. J. Arthur Warner & Co. Incorporated 
Courts & Co KELLY, ROBERT J. J. 

JOYCE, WILLIAM H. Bonner & Gregory 


Joyce, Kuehner & Co. KENNEDY, WALTER V. 


KRASOWICH, JOSEPH D. 
c/o Bonner & Gregory 
KRISAM, WILBUR 
Geyer & Co., Inc 
KRUGE, WALTER C. 
James D, Cleland Company 
KRUMHOLZ, NATHAN A. 
Siegel & Co. 
KUEHNER, HANNS E. 


JUNGER, SAMUEL H. 





N.S. T. A. 
To The Traders and Sweethearts 


HOPE YOU ENJOYED THE 1950 CONVENTION 
Let’s settle down to sincere and cautious hard work— 
strenuous and important days affecting our social and 
economic life lie ahead — many sacrifices must be 
made — the GI of Today is Guaranteeing your Invest- 
ment in tomorrow’s AMERICAN FREEDOM. 








Coffin & Burr, Incorporated 
KENNEY, D. RAYMOND 
D. Raymond Kenney & Co 
KILMER, HUGH 
Hardy & Co. 
KIMBALL, CHARLES E. 
Distributors Group, Incorporated 
KIMBERLY, OLIVER A. 
Starkweather & Co 
KING, CHARLES 
Charles King & Co 
KING, SAMUEL H. 
King & King Securities Corp 
KIRK, JOSEPH J. 
Delafield & Delafield 
KIRTLAND, GEORGE W. 
Filor, Bullard & Smyth 
KLEIN, CHARLES E. 
Stanley Heller & Co. 
KLEIN, LEROY 
Lebenthal & Co. 
KNAPP, REGINALD J. 
Wertheim & Co. 


SDUINNILININ 


Dunne & Co. 
KUX, LACY 

Sutro Bros. & Co 
LACHMAN, JR., CARL F. 

Eastman, Dillon & Cod. 
LACY, HERBERT J. 

Elair F. Claybaugh & Co 
LADD, 3rd, EDWARD H. 

The First Boston Corp 
LADIN, EDWIN 5S. 

Edward S. Ladin Company 
LALLY, ELMER 

Hayden, Stone & Co 
LAND, EARLE E. 

Green, Ellis & Anderson 
LANGDON, PHILLIP C. 

Weeden & Co., Inc. 
LARKIN, THOMAS A 

Goodbody & Co. 
LARSON, ROY R. 

H. D. Knox & Co., In¢ 


LAX, HERBERT 
Stanley Pelz & Co 


Allen & Company 
LOPEZ, FELIX M. 
Thomson & McKinnon 
LUBETKIN, LLOYD E. 
Seligman, Lubetkin & Co 
LUDWIG, FREDERICK W. 
Bacon, Stevenson & Co. 
LUTTERMAN, MORRIS J. 
Birnbaum & Co. 
LYONS, LAURENCE H. 
Allen & Company 
LYTLE, JOHN VINCENT 
Shields & Company 
MacCALLUM, Jr., HARRY 
MacCallum & Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y 
MacCULLEY, IRA B. 
Equitable Securities Corp 
MACDONALD, JOHN M. 
The Dominion Securities Corporation 
MACKESSY, T. FRANK 
Abbott, Proctor & Paine 
MACKIE, ROBERT A. 
Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc 
MacLEAN, JOHN S§. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co 


= MADDOX, Jr., WILLIAM T. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
MADER, HENRY J. 
Adams & Peck 
MAGID, SAMUEL E. 
Hill) Thompson & Co., Inc 
MANNEY, IRVING 
Manney & Co. 
MANSON, JOHN N. 
Hardy & Co. 
MARACHE, J. HAROLD 
Joseph McManus & Co 
MARKHAM, EDWIN J. 
Wertheim & Co. 
MARSLAND, ALLISON W. 
Wood, Gundy & Co., Inc. 
—— GEORGE 
Peat F ' sohu & Co. 
300 N. Charles St. MARTIN, RALPH 
Baltimore 1, Md. Bear, Stearns & Co. 
= MASTERSON, FRANK C. 
Frank C. Masterson & Co 
MAXFIELD, N, IRVING 
Cohu & Co. 
MAYER, JOHN M. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
McCABE, MATTHEW J. 
J. W. Gould & Co 
MeCALL, FRANK J. 
Stuyvesant F. Morris, Jr. & Co 
McCARTHY, DANIEL D. 
Union Securities Corporation 
McCLUSKEY, JAMES F. 


T —— ° . — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Underwriters, Distributors, Dealers in MeCORMECK. PRANK ©. 


BOoEN NING & Co. | CORPORATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES McDONALD, STEPHEN . 


MEMBERS McDOWELL, ROBERT B. 


Adams & Peck 
New York Stock Exchange—Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


McGIVNEY, FRANK G. 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) Bendix, Luitweiler & Co. 


McGIVNEY, JAMES T. 
Hornblower & Weeks 

McGOWAN, ALFRED 
Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


New York Telephone McKENNA. FRANK VY 
BArclay 7-4641 Grimm & Co. 


ai = aii McLAUGHLIN, JOHN F. 
_— . McLaughlin, Reuss & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


BROOKE & CO. 


formerly Brooke, Stokes & Co. 


HERB BLIZZARD 


1421 CHESTNUT ST. 
ONE OF PHILADELPHIA’S TRADERS 








Investment Bankers 
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WHOLESALE & RETAIL DISTRIBUTORS 


A Continuing Interest in the Following Stocks: N. E. Cor. 15th & Locusts Sts 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Southern Colorado Power : 
Southern Advance Bag & Paper Company vn 


Talon, Inc. 





m ii mit 
1] Wi 





Fenner & Beane 


Grinnell Corporation 


Cannon Mills “B”’ 


BUTCHER & SHERRERD 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


ESTABLISHED 1914 


Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
1616 Wainut Street 


Philadelphia 3, Pa. 1500 WALNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Philadelphia Telephone Teletype 
PEnnypacker 5-2700 PH-4 


PEnnypacker 
5-8200 


Bell System Teletype 


New York Telephone 
PH 30 


COrtlandt 7-1202 












































Convention Number 


aE 


Edward J. Armstrong, Stein Bros. 
Greene & Co., New York City; Robert F. Topol, Greene & Co., New York City; 


THE 






COMMERCIAL and 


FINANCIAL 





Z 


& Boyce, 





Baltimore, Md.: 


Fred J. Casey, Doyle, O'Connor & Co., Chicago, Il. 


McLAUGHLIN, 
White, Weld & Co. 

McLEAN, JAMES J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


JOHN S&S. 


McMANUS, JOSEPH V. 

Joseph McManus & Co. 
McNULTY, EDWARD C. 

H. D. Knox & Co., Inc. 
McPHEE, THOMAS 

Harris Hall & Co. 

McVEY, GEORGE M. 

Lehman Brothers 
MELLIN, WILLIAM T. 

Walter Murphy, Jr. & Co. 
MELVEN, SYDNEY R. 
MENDEL, EDWIN JEFFERSON 

Peter P. MeDermott & Co. 
MERCOVICH, ANTHONY 5S. 

Laidlaw & Co. 

MEWING, H. WALTER 

D’Assern & Co 
MEYER, HERMAN D. 

Gruntal & Co. 

MEYER, MILTON S&S. 

Shufro, Rose & Co. 
MEYERS, Jr., JOHN J. 

Gordon Graves & Co. 
MEYERS, WILLIAM T. 

Gordon Graves & Co 
MICHELS, HARRY A. 

Allen & Company 
MILLER, HARRY D. 

Nugent & Igoe, East Orange, 
MILLER, JOHN 

Amott, Baker & Co. 
MILLER, RICHARD V. 


N. J. 


Incorporated 


Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc 
MILT, SAMUEL B, 
J. Arthur Warner & Co., Incorporated 


MITCHELL, DAVID R. 
Blair F. Claybaugh & Co 
MITCHELL, JOSEPH A. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
MONAHAN, GERALD F. 
Edward J. Duffy & Co 
MONTANYE, GILES 
H. M. Byllesby 
corporated 
MONTANYE, RICHARD B. 
Laurence M. Marks & Co 
MONTE, EDWARD 
Newborg & Co 
MOORE, ALLEN F. 
H. Hentz & Co 
MOORE, MELVILLE L. 
Finch, Wilson & Co. 
MORTON, PAUL S&S. 
Peter P. McDermott & Co 
MORTON, ROALD A. 
The Blue List Publishing Company 
MOTTINO, HERCULES JOHN 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
MUELLER, Jr., WILLIAM C. 
A. M. Kidder & Co. 
MULHOLLAND, WILLIAM R. 
McLaughlin, Reuss & Co 
MULLIGAN, FRANK E. 
Joseph McManus & Co 
MULLIN, DANIEL G. 
Tucker, Anthony & Co 
MULLINS, THOMAS J. 
White, Weld & Co. 
MURPHY, CHARLES 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
MURPHY, CYRIL M. 
John C. Legg & Co. 
MURPHY, HAROLD I. 
Bonner & Gregory 
MURPHY, RICHARD J. 
Wm. L. Burton & Co 
MURPHY, KENNETH P 
Blyth & Co., Inc 
MURPHY, Jr., WALTER 
Walter Murphy, Jr. & Co 
MURPHY, WALTER A. 
Murphy & Durieu 
MURPHY, WALTER J 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce 


MUSSON, JAMES F. 

B. J. Van Ingen & Co. In¢ 
MYERS, ELMER E. 

George B. Wallace & Co 
NELSON, GEORGE E. 

Bonner & Gregory 
NESTER, WALTER C. 

The First Boston Corp 


NIELSEN, SOREN D. 
New York Hanseatic Corp 


3eane 


and Company In- 


Fenner & Beane 


NIEMAN, BARNEY 
Carl Marks & Co. In 
NOKE, G. HAROLD 
Francis I. cu Pont 
NYE, JOSEPH S. 
Freeman & Company 
O'CONNELL, EDWARD J. 
D. W. Rich & Company, In 
O'CONNELL, HOMER J. 
Homer O’Connell & Co., 
O’CONNOR, WILLIAM D. 
Fitzgerald & Company, Inc 
O'DONNELL, JAMES 
McGinnis & Company 
OETJEN, HENRY 
McGinnis & Company 
OGDEN, CHARLES D. 
Ogden,- Wechsler & Co 
O’HARA, WALTER T. 
Thomson & McKinnon 
OHLANDT, Jr., JOHN D. 
J. Arthur Warner & Co 
O’KANE, EDWARD R. 
John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co 


O’KANE, Jr., JOHN J. 
John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co 


O’MARA, JOHN J. 
Goodbody & Co 

OPITZ, FRED W. 
Roberts & Co, 


ORLANDO, FRANK J. 
Goodbody & Co. 


& Co 


-fporated 


Inc 


Incorporated 


O'ROURKE, EDWARD JOSEPH 
Goldman, Sachs & Co 
OSBORNE, C. MILTON 
C. M. Osborne & Co. 


Irving Allen Greene, 


OWENS, JOSEPH E. 
OXLEY, A. E. C. 
The Dominion Securities Corporation 
PARSONS, HOWARD C. 
White, Weld & Co. 
PAVIS, FRANK A, 
Chas. E. Quincey & Co. 
PEET, EDWIN F. 
F. B. Ashplant & Co. 
PEISER, HARRY J. 
Ira Haupt & Co. 
PELZ, STANLEY 
Stanley Pelz & Co. 
PERLMAN, MURREY 
S. K. Cahen & Co. 
PETKE, RUDOLPH J. 
Garvin, Bantel & Co. 
PFLUGFELDER, WILLIAM H. 
Pfiugfelder & Rust 
PHELPS, ROGER S§. 
Byrne and Phelps, Inc. 
PIKE, BERTRAND F. 
Troster, Currie & Summers 
PINKUS, MILTON 
Troster, Currie & Summers 
PIZZINI, B. WINTHROP 
B. W. Pizzini & Cc., Inc 
PLOTKIN, EDWARD H. 
Stern, Lauer & Co 
PLUMRIDGE, THEODORE E. 
J. Arthur Warner & Co. Incorporated 


PLUNKETT, ALTON B. 
Orvis Brothers & Co 


POLLACK, HAROLD J. 
Leone & Pollack 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Peeler, J. Lee Peeler & Co., Durham, N. C. 








E.W.& R.C. MILLER & CO. 


123 S. BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


MEMBERS OF PHILADELPHIA-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 


Dealers, Brokers and Underwriters 


Railroad, Public Utility and 
Industrial Securities 


PEnnypacker 5-1570 Bell Teletype PH 84 


Direct Telephone to Asiel & Co., New York 











TYSON & COMPANY, INC. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


LEWIS TOWER, LOCUST AT 15TH ST., PHILA.2 PE. 5-8005 





Primary Markets In All 


Philadelphia Bank Stocks 


RAILROAD BONDS 
RAILROAD REORGANIZATION SECURITIES 








Pennsylvania, New Jersey & Delaware Bank Stocks 





Philadelphia Transportation Co. Issues 


F. J. MORRISSEY & CO. 


Finance Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Philadelphia Telephone New York Telephone 
Rittenhouse 6-8500 & 6-3295 HAnover 2-0300 


Bell System Teletype—PH 279 




















Underwriters and Distributors 


PENNSYLVANIA MUNICIPAL BONDS 
GENERAL MARKET MUNICIPAL BONDS 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 
REVENUE AND AUTHORITY BONDS 





‘ Y ‘ T - \ 
ASPDEN, ROBINSON & Co. 
Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
1421 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2 


New York Phone Teletype Philadelphia Phone 
COrtlandt 7-6814 PH 313 Rittenhouse 6-8189 


© 


at | 
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st ; : = ccnerininicnnnmnntiasmaieaa 
SAMUEL K. PHILLIPS & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1904 
Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
LISTED AND UNLISTED SECURITIES | 
1915 Packard Building, Philadelphia 2, Pa. | 
Philadelphia Bell System Teletype New York 
LOcust 4-2600 PH 375 COrtlandt 7-6814 


PBB BBB BBB PPP PPP LL A 


Special Situations in 


OVER - THE - COUNTER 
SECURITIES 


Kindly Show Us Your Block Offerings 
for Retail Distribution. 


EDWARD J. CAUGHLIN & CO. 


FINANCE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA 2, 
Teletype—PH 788 


PA. 
Telephone—RIttenhouse 6-4494 


PBB BB BLL LLL a 


PB BBB LBB LPP LLL OO 





POOLE, HORACE I. 


PORTER. WILLIAM K. 


POSTLEY, GILBERT J. 


POWELL, ALFRED L. 


PRELLER, CHARLES F. 


PRELLER, FRED W. 


PRELLER. JOHN G. 


PYLE, RAYMOND WILLIAM 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


nd Mrs. John J. Keenan, Morgan & Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Mr. and Mrs. Mr. 
Theodore Plumridge, J. Arthur Warner & Co., New York 


Security Traders Association of New York 
(Continued from page 45) 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— 
RAPPA, SALVATORE J. 
Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co F. S. Moseley & Co 


KASCHKIND, SOLOMON 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

REARDON, WARREN V., 
White, Weld & Co 

REDMOND, HERBERT T. 
Frederick S. Robinson & Co., Inc 


REED, HARRY 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co 


REEVES, JOHN H. 
Louis H. Whitehead Co 


REEVES, R. SIMS 
Andrews, Posner & Rothschild 


REID, R. VICTOR 
York Affiliates, Ine 


Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. 
Gi:bert J. Postley & Co 

Alfred L. Powell Company 
Eastman, Dillon & Co 
Eastman, Dillon & Co 


McGinnis & Company 


Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc 





FAUSET, STEELE & CO. 


Members Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 


Underwriters, Distributors & Dealers in 


Corporate and Municipal 


Securities 


1812 First National Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


GRant 1-3883 Teletype PG 381 








DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE 


e NEW YORK CITY 


a 


~) 


> 
REED, LEAR & CO. 


Members Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
New York Curb ( Assoc.) 


Branches 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BUTLER, PA. 
MEADVILLE, PA. 
WASHINGTON, PA. 


e PITTSBURGH 

















City 


REILLY, JOHN F. 
J. F. Reilly & Co. Incorporated 
REILLY, THOMAS J. 
J. Arthur Warner & Co. Incorpurated 
REISMAN, IRVING 
Newborg & Co. 
RETALLICK, ARTHUR B. 
Vilas & Hickey 
RIGGIO, ANDREW F. 
Walston, Hoffman & Gcodwin 
ROBB, ERNEST N. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
ROBERTS, RICHARD C. 
R. C. Roberts & Co 
ROBSON, FREMONT W. 
A. E. Ames & Co., Inc 
ROGGENBURG, HARRY F. 
Roggenburg & Co. 
ROGGENBURG, STANLEY L. 
Roggenburg & Co. 
ROOME, KENNETH A. 
Hardy & Co 
ROOS, J. WILLIAM 
MacBride, Miller & Co., Newark, N. J 
ROSE, ARCHIBALD VON K. (JACK) 
ROSENBAUM, HARRY 
A. L. Stamm & Co. 
RUBIEN, EVERETT R, 
Dean Witter & Co. 
RUGEN, FRED C. 
Cohu & Co. 
RUSSELL, EDWARD WILLIAM 
Edelmann & Capper 
RUSSELL, Jr., PARIS SCOTT 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 


SALISBURY, WILLIAM H. 
Union Securities Corporation 


SALMON, 3rd, ARTHUR C. 
Union Securities Corporation 


SALTZMAN, DAVID I. 
Torpie & Saltzman 


SAMMON, JOHN F. 
Andrews, Posner & Rothschild 


SANDBACH, JAMES A. 
Union Securities Corporation 


SASSA, FRANK H. 
G. H. Walker & Co. 


SAUNDERS, WALTER F. 
The Dominion Securities Corporation 


A 


Thursday, October 19, 1950 


and Mrs. Harry B. Buckel. Manley, Bennett & Co. Detroit: Mr. and Mrs 


J. Elder, George A. McDowell & Co., Detroit 


SCHAEFER, EDWARD W. 
H. D. Knox & Co., Inc 
SCHLOSSER, GUSTAVE J. 
Union Securities Corporation 
SCHMAUDER, ROBERT H. 
Bennett & Palmer 
SCHMIDT, WILLIAM T. 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
SCHMITT, HENRY R. 
Pulis, Dowling & Co. 
SCHRANK, JOSEPH 
Frank & Company 
SCHWADRON, J. JAY 
Burke & Company 
SCHWARTZ, ARTHUR E. 
Bache & Co. 
SCRIMGEOUR, JOHN 
J. K. Rice, Jr. & Co 
SEARIGHT, GEORGE A. 
Eisele & King, Libaire 
SEAVER, CHARLES H. 
Seaver & Company 
SEIBERT, HERBERT D. 


Stout & Co 


“The Commercial & Financial Chronicle”’ 


SEIJAS, HERBERT L. 
Blair, Rollins & Co 
SELIGMAN, BERTRAM 
Townsend, Graff & Co 
SERLEN, LEWIS H. 
Josephthal & Co. 
SHARP, ELIOT H. 
“The Investment Dealers’ Digest’ 
SHEPPARD, EDGAR K. 
Frederick S. Robinson & Co., Inc 
SHERIDAN, CORNELIUS B. 
Mitchell & Company 
SHERMAN, LEE D. 
L. D. Sherman & Co. 
SHIPMAN, C. E, 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
SHIPMAN, RICHARD 
Blair F. Claybaugh & Co 
SHORTELL, THOMAS O. 
R. M. Gilliland Co 
SIEGEL, SIDNEY A. 
Siegel & Co. 
SIKORA, A. A. 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc 


SILVERHERZ,. IRVING J. 
Hay, Fales & Co 


Incorporated 





NEW YORK 5 
14 Wall Street 


HARRISBURG 
Telegraph Bldg 


Farmers Trust Building 


We Offer Complete Facilities for 


Clearance Accounts 


On the PHILA.-BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGE 
and invite inquiries on local situations 


NEWBURGER & CO. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Erchang?2 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


1342 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 7 
Telephone: KIngsley 5-4500 


Teletype: PH 306 
LEBANON ATLANTIC CITY 
Central Pier 














THOMAS & COMPANY 


UNION TRUST BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


Municipal and Corporate 
Securities 




















Phila. Phone 
Kingsley 5-1716 





Public Utility—Railroad—Iindustrial 
SECURITIES 


New Jersey and General Market Municipal Bonds * Electronic 
and Television Securities * Guaranteed and Leased 
Line Stocks * Equipment Trust Obligations 
Bank and Insurance Stocks 
Mutual Funds Shares 


Charles A. Taggart & Co., Inc. 


Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
Investment Securities 
1500 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2 
Teletype 
PH 677 


New York Phone 
Digby 8-3000 








SINGER, HERBERT 

Singer, Bean & Mackie, Inc 
SMITH, CLIFTON B 

Francis I. du Pont & Company 
SMITH, ELBRIDGE H 

Stryker & Brown 
SMITH, HAROTD B. 

Pershing & Co 
SMITH, WILLIAM HART 

Hart Smith & Co 
STANFORD, KENNET‘! L. 

F. S. Smithers & Co 
STARK. EUGENE 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
STEIN, IRVING 

Stein & Company 
STEIN, JOHN R. 

Frank Ginberg & Co 
STEINDECKER, OTTO H. 

New York Hanseatic Corporatior 
STEINDLER. P. J. 

Frederic H. Hatch & Co., Inc 
STERN, FREDERICK M. 

Gruntal & Co 
STEVEN, Jr... ANDREW R. 

A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc 
STILLMAN. HARRY A. 

J. Arthur Warner & Co 
STOLL, O. R. 

Grimm & Co. 
STOLLE, CARL 

G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc 
STOLTZ, CHARLES E. 

C. E. Stoltz Co. 
STONEBRIDGE, CHARLES L. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
STRATTON, GEORGE F. 

Cowen & Co 
STRAUS, CURTIS J. 

Heimerdinger & Strau 
STRAUSS, ABRAHAM 

Morris Cohon & Co. 
STROTHMANN, NELSON A. 

A. M. Kidder & Co 
STRYKER, EDWARD V. 

Moore, Leonard & Lynch 
SULLIVAN, ALOYSIUS A. 

White, Weld & Co 
SULLIVAN. JOHN JOSEPH 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
SULLIVAN, WALTER E. 

Ira Haupt & Co. 
SUMMERS, WILLIS M. 

Troster, Currie & Summers 
SWENSON, CARL 

G. H. Walker & Co. 
SWORDS, WILLIAM J. 

Zuckerman, Smith & Co. 
TATRO, EDWIN L., 

Eiwin L. Tatro Company 


TAYLOR, J. BLYTH 
Taylor, Deale & Company, Inc 
TETMEYER, WILLIAM J. 
Dominick & Dominick 
THOMPSON, EDWARD I. 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
THOMPSON, WILLIAM F. 
Greene and Company 
TINI, HENRY R. 
R. L. Day & Co. 
TISCH, ALFRED F. 
Fitzgerald & Company, Inc 
TITOLO, JOAQUIN 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
TITUS, Jr., WILLIAM A. 
Wertheim & Co. 
TORPIE, JAMES V. 
Torpie & Saltzman 
TORPIE, ROBERT A. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
TOWBIN, BELMONT 
C. E. Unterberg & Co. 
TRAGER, THOMAS J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
TREFCER, GEORGE D. 
Cutter & Dixon 


TRIGGER, RAYMOND 

“The Investment Dealers’ Dig¢ 
TROSTER, OLIVER J. 

Troster, Currie & Summer 
TUZO, LAMAR K. 

Union Securities Corporation 


UNTERBERG, CLARENCE E. 
C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


VALENTINE, JOHN H. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co 


VANDERBECK, JAMES 
Carreau & Co. 


Fenner & Berne 


Incorporated 








Convention 


Number 


\ 


Mrs. 


VANDER NOOT, HARRY 
Pell & Co. 
VAN KEEGAN, BENJAMIN H. 
Frank C. Masterson & Co. 
VAN RIPER, MILTON 
John C. Legg & Company 
VAN TUYL, E. EVERETT 
Van Tuyl & George 
VARE, ARTHUR 
Hourwich & Co. 
VERIAN, FRANK R. 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
VERMILYE, G. LATHROP 
Vermilye Brothers 
VOCCOLI, Jr.. MICHAEL A 
Charles King & Co. 
VOGELL, FREDERICK W 
Vogell & Co., Inc 
VOGRIN, JOHN J. 
Eenjamin, Hil] & Co. 
VOLK, WILLIAM 
Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co 
VON SCHAUMBERG, GERALD 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
WALDRON, CHARLES H. 
Bull, Holden & Co. 
WALDRON, D. KINGSLEY 
Grimm & Co. 
WALDRON, STANLEY M, 
Wertheim & Co. 
WALKER, GRAHAM 
Joseph McManus & Co 
WALKER, LOUIS 
National Quotation Bureau 
WALLACH, HERMAN K. 
Newman & Co. 
WARNER, FRANK W. 
G. A. Saxton & Co., Inc. 
WASHER, HERBERT R. 
Roberts & Co. 
WASSERMAN. IRVING 
Bond. Richman & Co. 
WEBSTER, W. FOSTER 
Hardy & Co. 
WECHSLER, ARNOLD J. 
Ogden, Wechsler & Co. 
WECHSLER, THEODORE 
Hay, Fales & Co. 
WECK, ALBERT H. 
Albert H. Weck Co. 
WEHMANN, GILBERT H. 
White, Weld & Co. 
WEIFFENBACH, WILLIAM L. 
Theodore Young & Co 
WEINBERG, SAMUEL 
S. Weinberg & Co 
WEINGARTEN, LOUIS 
Herzog & Co., Inc. 
WEISS, MORTON N. 
J. Arthur Warner & Co 
WEISSMAN, BERNARD 
Siegel & Co. 
WELCH, FRANK H. 
R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc 
WENDLER, EVERETT F. 
Mitchell & Co. 
WERKMEISTER, JR., JOHN O. 
Gilbert J. Postley & Co 
WESEMAN, RALPH H. 
Frank & Company 
WHITING, EDMUND A. 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
WHITLEY, J. B. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc 
WIEN, MELVILLE 8. 

M. 8. Wien & Co. 
WILLIAMS, CARROLL W. 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds 

WINSTON, LOUIS 
Frank & Company 
WIRTH, HOMER 
Mabon & Co 
WITKOWSKI, JOHN 
John Witkowski & Co 
WITTICH, WILBUR R. 
Grimm & Co 
WITTMAN, DAVID 
Stanley Heller & Co 
WORTHINGTON, THOMAS F. 
C. Herbert Onderdonk Co 
WREN, LAWRENCE 
Allen & Company 
YOUNG. THEODORE R. 
Theodore Young & Co 
YUNKER ROSWELL J. 
Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parson 
ZINGRAF, CHARLES M. 
Laurence M. Marks & Co 


ZINNA. EDWARD 
Smith, Barney & Co 


Incorporated 


& Co 
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ess 


Mr. and Mrs. George L. Collins, Geyer & Co., Incorporated, New York City; 
Daniel Hawkins, Cleveland, Ohio 








Bond Traders Club of Chicago 





Leonard J. Wolf 


Fred J. Casey 


President: Fred J. Casey, Doyle, 


Orville H. Strong Frederick O. Cloyes 


O’Connor & Co., Inc. 


Vice-President: Leonard J. Wolf, A.G. Becker & Co., Incorporated 
Secretary: Orville H. Strong, First National Bank of Chicago. 
Treasurer: Fred O. Cloyes, Cruttenden & Co. 

Directors: Joseph G. Ballisch, A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc.; Glen A. 
Darfler, Kneeland & Co.; Lester J. Thorsen, Glore, Forgan & 
Co.: George R. Torrey, Kebbon, McCormick & Co. 

National Committeemen: Fred J. Casey, Doyle, O'Connor & Co., 
Inc.; Leonard J. Wolf, A. G. Becker & Co., Incorporated; Law- 
rence N. Marr, Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc.; Paul Yarrow, E. F. 
Hutton & Company; Glen A. Darfler, Kneeland & Co. 

Alternates; Lester J. Thorsen, Glore, Forgan & Co.; Fred Rahn, 
The Illinois Company of Chicago; Milton J. Isaacs, Straus & 


Blosser: 
Cloyes, Cruttenden & Co. 


Members located in Chicago unless 
otherwise indicated) 

ALLYN, JOHN W. 

A. C. Allyn & C 
ALM, WALTER C, 

David A. Noyes & Co 
ANDERSON, ALFRED E. 

Farol] & Company 


ANDERSON, JOHN A. 
Anderson, Plotz & Company, 


ANDERSON, WILLIAM A. 
Lee Higginson Corporatio1 


ARTHUR, JOHN 
David A. Noyes & Co. 
BACHAR, STEPHAN A. 
Bett Borland & C 


Inc 


BALLISCH, JOSEPH G. 
A. C. Allyn and Company, Inc 


BARCLAY, HAROLD 
Barclay Investment Co 


William Hunter, Lee Higginson Corporation; Fred O. 


BARNHART, HORACE G. 
First La Salle Co. 
BARNHART, WILLIAM §8. 
First La Salle Co. 
BARTHELL, J. GARY 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
BAUM, NORMAN B. 
Biair, Rollins & Co 
BAX, PAUL J. 
Barclay Investment Co. 
BAY, JAMES N. 
Thomas E. King & Co 


BECKER, WILLIAM J. 
L. F. Rothschild & Co. 


BENSON, GEORGE B. 
Swift, Henke & Co. 


BERG, RODNEY M. 
Betts, Borland & Co 


BERGREN, C. MAYNARD 
Continental] Ilillinois National Bank & 
Trust Company 


Incorporated 











| 
| 


_——_— TE 


New Haven 6-0171 


New London 2-4301 
Hartford 7-2669 


—_——_ «= «= <s « ae. 
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FIFTY-NINTH YEAR OF DEALING IN 


CONNECTICUT 
SECURITIES 


Primary Markets 
Statistical Information 


CHAS. W. SCRANTON & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
209 CHURCH STREET, 


New York REctor 2-9377 
Bridgeport 4-2151 


y 





NEW HAVEN 7, CONN. 
Bell Teletype NH 194 


Waterbury 3-3166 
Danbury 3-2734 


> a a. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Paul W. Yarrow, E. F. Hutton & Company, Chicago; Mr. and Mis. 


Clair S. Hall, Jr., Clair S. Hall & Co., Cincinnati 


BINZ, A. A. 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 


BLANEY, JAMES P. 
J. P. Blaney & Co. 


BLOHM, MILTON R. 

Glore, Forgan & Co. 
BLOMBERG, CARL ~. 

Thomson & McKinncn 
BLUMENTHAL, HAROLD 

Swift, Henke & Co. 
BOBLETTER, HEYRY T 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
BODEN, JOHN L. 

Lamson Bros & Co. 
BOEDEKER, ROBERT F. 

Central Republic Company 
BOWKER, HERBERT H. 

Harris, Hall & Company (Incorporated) 
BREWER, G. FABIAN 

William Blair & Company 
BROWN, HARRY M. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
BULLER, FRANK H. 

Hickey & Co., Inc. 
BURCH, FRANK G. 

Kneeland & Co. 
BURKE, DAVID J. 

Blunt Ellis & Simmons 


BURKE, EDWARD M. 
F. S. Yantis & Co., 


BURKE, HERBERT J. 
Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 


BUSBEY, HON. FRED E. 


CAMPBELL, EDWARD J. 
Continental Illinois National 
Trust Co. 


CANN, JULES F. 
Lehman Brothers 


Incorporated 


Bank & 





pores 






Primary 
MARKETS for 


Industrial- Utility 
Insurance - Bank 
State & Municipal 


Securities 
ca 


Hartford Tel. 7-3261 


New York New Haven 


Niantic 


CONNECTICUT 


Norwich 
*Direct Hartford-New York ’Phone 





CANN, MAURICE J. 
A. G. Becker & Co. Incorporated 


CARLTON, FRANK A. 
F. A. Carlton & Co. 
CASEY, FRED J. 
Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Inc. 
CASSERLY, Jr., THOMAS D. 
Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Inc. 
CAVANAUGH, AUDRAN J. 
William A. Fuller & Co. 


CERF, Jr., FLOYD D. 
Floyd D. Cerf, Jr. 
Incorporated 

CHAPIN, RALPH 
Reynolds & Co. 

CLARKE, JOHN W. 
John W. Clarke, Incorporated 


CLEAVER, GEORGE E. 
Lehman Brothers 


CLINE, THOMAS J. 
Kneeland & Co. 


CLOYES, FRED O. 
Cruttenden & Co. 


COCHRAN, LOREN A. 
William Blair & Company 


COLLINS, TIMOTHY A. 
Daniel F. Rice and Company 


COLNITIS, JOHN J. 
A. A. Harmet & Co. 


COMBITHS, WALLACE T. 
William A. Fuller & Co 


CONDIT, CECIL O. 
F. S. Yantis & Co., Incorporated 


CONDON, RAYMOND V. 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. 


CONLAN, PETER J. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


(Continued on page 48) 
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EK. W. SNYDER & CO. 


120 E. Washington St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Tell us about the “security you like best.” We’ll 
pass it along to our clients — and hope to place 


our name on your books and your name on ours. 





Dealers everywhere 





We particularly invite 
your inquiries in 


AMERICAN HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATED SPRING 
CONN. LT. & POWER 
CONNECTICUT POWER 
HARTFORD EMPIRE 
HARTFORD ELECT. LIGHT 
LANDERS F. & C. 

NEW BRITAIN MACHINE 
RUSSELL MFG. CO. 
SOUTH’N NEW ENG, TEL. 
VEEDER-ROOT 











CoBURN & MIDDLEBROOK 


INCORPORATED 


37 Lewis Street, Hartford 1 


N. Y. Tel. DIgby 4-6713* 


Teletype HF 464 


Providence Portland, Me. 
Brattleboro 
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Ellis, Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Dallas, Texas; G. Harold Pearson, Rauscher, Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. Scheuer, Demnsey-Tegeler & Co., Chicago; Col. Herbert H. 
Pierce & Co., Dallas, Texas; Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. Kelly, Blizzard, Herbert H. Blizzard & Co.., Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. Elmer W. Hammell, 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York City Caswell & Co., Chicago 


Ab. ” 


. DAY, JAMES W. FENTON, ARTHUR W. GOTT, Rae my = 
C Cc C. J. Devine & Co Ame Emerich & Co., Inc Goodbody & Co 
Bond Traders lub of hicago DETMER, JOHN F. FITZGERALD, GERALD E. GRAHAM, THOMAS E. 
(Continued from ase 47 Detmer & Co. The First National Bank of Chicago The Bankers Bond Co., Louisville, Ky 
- Pe oe) De YOUNG, NEIL FITZSIMONS, GEORGE A. asc ai 
- . " De Young-Tornga Co H. Hentz & Co. GRATZA, /ILLIAM 5 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS Grand Rapid Mich Associate FLETCHER. DONALD T. 3lair, Rollins & Co., Incorporated 
, . sneenaenmees sie s LE, LE ; William Blair & Company GREEN, ARTHUR A. 
K. FREDERICK J. CRUTTENDEN, WALTER W. DOYLE, LEO J ; beter ‘ 
“Shields & Company Cruttenden é& Co. Doyle, O'Connor & Co., Inc FOLLMER, FRED J. van Samy 66. 
COOLEY, RICHARD R. CRUTTENDEN, Jr., WALTER W. ee ae Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated ea H. 
Ti * McKinnon Cruttenden & Co. Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co. FRIEDMAN, LEONARD ae an 
_— JLLEN. CHARLES J. EGBERT, GILBERT E. Boettcher and Company GREGORY, GORDON D. 
COtred O'Gara & Co “Tangii & Co. | McMaster Hutchinson & Co FULLER, JOSEPH T. Swat, Henke & Co. 
, , WALTER E MINGS TRICK EGNER, ADOLPH C. William A. Fuller & Co. GRIER, JOHN H. 
a= vn vy net mag iy gg gy aero 4. Shearson, Hammill & Ca FULLER, WILLIAM A. The First National Bank of Chicago 
: sen RN ELLIS, KENNETH A. William A. Fuller & Co. GRIGSBY, WILLIAM A. 
COOPER, LEONARD C. CUNMINGHAM, BERNARD J. Kenneth A. Ellis and Company rr John Nuveen & Co. 
Goshia & Cs., Toledo Ghiv Goldman, Sachs & Co — art A } GALE, FRED O. 
ieee sail ' eisai a as *hoenix, Ariz. (Associate ) Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. GUILD, DONALD J. 
(Associate) UNNINGHAM, JAMES W. : , ; 
omen “Teun & oe. ENYART, CHARLES E. GAMON, JOHN T. ee See SPARS, 
CORNELIUS, HOWARD Ww. DAHLIN GEORGE E Thoma E. King & Co The First National Bank of Chicago HACK, Jr... JOHN * 
~ a] ein, 4 ve 4s ‘ 
Bacon, Whipple & Co. Langili & Co. ERZBERGER, ELMER W. GARTMAN, Jr., GEORGE W. F. S. Moseley & Co. 
COUTTS, RONALD M. DARFLER. GLEN A Smith, Burris & Co Francis I. duPont & Co HALLFORD, J. L. ; 
A. C. Allyn & Company, Incorporated Kneeland & Co. _ EUSTICE, JOHN W GAVIN. JOSEPH J. Farwell, Chapman & Co 
CRONIN, DOMINIC C. DAVIDSON, HOWARD L. —— Goodbody & Co. HAMMELL. ELMER W. 
Cruttenden & Co. Zippin & Company, Inc FALVEY, ROY .. GIESEN, ELMER J. Caswell & Co. 
Thomas D. Sheerin & Co., Indianapolis David A. Noyes & Co HARMET. ALFRED A. 
pecan GLOSSER, EARL C. A. A. Harmet & Co 
em ee Pa, aul Thomson & McKinnon HARRELL. WILLIAM R. 
Harold H. Dane Abner K. Northrop James J. Plauche John Dane, Jr Gnenmperatad a acta ane GOODMAN, EDWARD E. W. Thomas and Company 
Bache & Co. HARTWIG, CARL A. 
FAUST, JOHN N. . GOODMAN, WILLIAM D. Link, Gorman, Peck & Co 
Kidder, Peabody & Co Freehling, Meyerhoff & Co HAYS, EDDE K. 
FELL, PETER V. GOODWIN. JAMES E. Central Republic Co 
- z a Sills, FPairme & Harris, Incorporated HEALY, WILLIAM B. 
Teens Guemenate France enihe ae c omen pon A . “a vraag i Pine 
FELLEGI, JULE ‘| tR. HENRY ‘ 
New Orleans Bank Stocks Farwell, Chapman & Co Stone & Webster Securities Corporation ee tases’ Ghathene! Bank of Chicago 


HICKEY, Jr... MATTHEW J. 


e Hickey & Co., Inc. 
HICKEY, RICHARD J. 
Kneeland & Co. 
JOHN DANE wines mGGENS, TARRY 4 
Spectalists in 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 
Members New Orleans Stock Exchange 


Shie 








Louisiana and Mississippi Municipals 











Teletype 
NO 465 
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} HIRSCHBERG, EDWARD A. 
a LOUISIANA MUNICIPALS Greenebaum’ Investment Co 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. HITCHCOCK, JAMES E. 
1 nh — Cruttenden & Co. 
. HOBBS, WILLIAM G. 
Dealers in Russ & Co., San Antonio, Tex 
m pe: (Associate) 
Municipal and Corporation Securities HOFER, CHARLES 
Ernst & Co. 
HOFER, RAYMOND 
Morris W. Newman Wm. Perry Brown John E. Kerrigan Ernst & Co. 
HOLT, LESTER H. 
—— ne Barrow, LEARY & Co. Bitintans Dion & Co 
HORACEK, JEAN A.. 
SHREVEPORT 80, LOUISIANA First-,Securities Company of Chicago 
LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI and Telephone 2-8351 — L. D. 64 & 65 Bel Teletype SH 82 & 83 HORDER, EARL R. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
OTHER SOUTHERN MUNICIPALS "Piret Gocurttiee Deen 
First Securities Company of Chicago 
HUNTER, WILLIAM S. 
Lee Higginson Corporation 
NEWMAN, BROWN & CO. McMaster Hutchinson "& Co 
INC. IKE D. SCHARFF JAMES E. RODDY JOHN J. ZOLLINGER, JR. ISAACS, MILTON J. 
, ec Straus & Blosser 
325 Hibernia Bank Building JACOBSON. FRANK E. 
NEW ORLEANS, 12 Mercantile’ National Bank 
JACOBSON, R. DONALD 
Long Distance 345 Teletypes NO 189 & NO 190 Smith. Burris & Co 
JANSHOFF. ROBERT W. 
Otis & Co. 
JOHNSON, FREDERICK F. 
Barcus, Kindred & Co 
JOHNSON, TOGE V. 
The First Boston Corp 
UNDERWRITERS DEALERS BROKERS JONES, WILLARD C. 
C. J. Devine & Co 
KANE, VINCENT T. 
Mf ee Alm, Kane, Rogers & Co 
l unicipal and KANT. HERBERT H. 


Greenebaum Investment -Co 


Corporate Securities KEARNS, HUGH T. 


Doyle, O’Connor &°Co., Inc 
KFFGAN, BERNARD R. 
C A } = Hickey & Co.,.Inc. 
rr . KFGLEY, WILLIAM C. 
WEIL & ARNOLD pasa astlpenaytade Rogers’ & Tracy, In 
4 a A _—— on 91C€ ‘/ 7 = asin 
CANAL BUTLDINO TELETYPE 219 CARONDELET ST. L. D. 235 KEHOE, JORN F. 


7 , " a NO 180 & 181 Ground Floor) MAGNOLIA 1271 Stern Brothers & Co 
NEW ORLEANS 12. LA. 


Raymond 0711 & LD 41! Bell Teletype—NO 1 NEW ORLEANS 12 “Eruttenton "hs Go 
ranci : n, Mi SHREVEPORT, LA. JACKSON, MISS. KELLY, FRANK'S 


KELLY. JOHN A 
Smith, Barney & Co. 











LL LL LL 
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& Beane, Louisville, Ky.; Mr. and Mrs. Donald C. Sloan, 
Portland, Ore. 
KENT, EDWARD L. MAHER, RAYMOND A. 
Kneeland & Co. A. C. Allyn & Company, Incorporated 
KERR, WILLIAM D. MARQUARDT, JEROME F. 
Bacon, Whipple & Co William A. Fuller & Co 
KING, GEORGE F. MARR, LAWRENCE N. 
White, Weld & Co. Ames, mmerich & Cv., In¢ 
KING, THOMAS E. MATHEWS, HENRY T. 
Thomas E. King & Co. Doyle, O’Connor & Co., Inc 
= JOHN D. MATHEWS, MURRAY C. 
_ 'G. Becker & Co., Incorporated Cruttenden & Co. 
Fog ws we MATZ. CHARLES T. 
Scherck, Richter Co., St. Loui Mo Wheelock & Cummins, Inc 
(Associate) MAYER, CHESTER J. 
KOCH, OTTO J., Ir. C. J. Devine & Co 
The Marshall Company, Milwaukee, Wis. MAYER, ERNEST A. 
(Associate ) Dayton & Gernon 
KOEHLER, THOMAS S McCOTTER, DONALD C. 
Sills, Fairman & Harris, In Lee Higginson Corporation 


KOENIG, PHILIP F. 

C. F. Childs and Company 
KOERNER, STAR C. 

Mitchell, Hutchins & Cv. 
KOONTZ, HARVEY R. 

Brown Brothers Harriman & Co 
KRELL, ROBERT B. 

Bacon, Whipple & Co 
LANE, WILLIAM H 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
LANGILL, BANFORD B. 

Langill & Co. 


LANNAN, J. PATRICK 
Kneeland & Co. 


LaPAK, RAYMOND F. 
Wheelock & Cummins, 


LA ROCCO, LAWRENCE C 
Lamson Bros. & Co 


LAWLOR, Jr., WILLIAM J. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


McFARLANE, LAURENCE B. 
F. S. Moseley & Co. 


McGHIE, Jr., GEORGE W. 
Comstock & Co. 
McGREEVY, JOHN A. 
Bache & Co. 
McGREGOR, Jr., WILLIAM J. 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 
McHUGH, JOHN D. 
James J. McNulty & Company 
MELL, HERMAN G. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
MEYER, JULIEN L. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
MEYERS, HENRY P. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
MIEHLS, DON G. 
William Blair & Company 
MILLER, SAUL R, 
Miller, Spink & Co 


MOELMANN, EDWIN J. 


Fenner & Beane 


Inc. 


Inc 


LEASON, HARVEY G. Spencer Trask & Co. 
ee Se. oe MOFFAT, DONALD L. 
LEASON, HARVEY GLEN C. F. Childs and Company 
Leason & C9 | Fe 
MONTGOMERY, THOMAS R. 
LEE, ARTHUR D. Glore, Forgan & Co 
Goldman, Sachs & Co 
MOON, RUSSELL F. 
LEE, JOSEPH M. Shearson, Hammill & Co 
Daniel F. Rice and Company 
MORRIS, ORION 
LIENING, EDW ARD Continental Illinois National Bank & 
Miller, Spink & Co. In Trust Co. of Chicago 
LINDER, EVAR L. MORTON, FRED G. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis The Milwaukee Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. ‘Associate ) 


LONGSTAFF, RALPH S. 
Rogers & Tracy, Inc 


LOX, WILBUR 
Bacon, Whipp’e & C 


LYNCH, PHILIP A. 
James E. Bennett & Co. 


MAGEE, MARTIN L. 
H. M. Byllesby and 


MORTON, HOWARD C. 
McMaster Hutchinson & Co. 


MULLER, DONALD R. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


MURPHY, JAMES H. 
Dempsey-Tegeler Co. 


Company MURPHY, JOHN D. 





Incorporated Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Underwriters Firm Bids 
Distributors Firm Offerings 

Dealers Quotations 





United States Government Securities @ General Market Municipals 


ia Th ATION VAL q 


OF MEMPHIS 


MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE 
TELETYPES ME-283 « 





(2 


5 


H 


S 


LD-311 ¢« LD-312 ME-284 





TELEPHONES 8-5193 « 








NELSON, HARRY L. 
Blyth & Co., 


NELSON, 


*s. Morton Cayne, Cleveland; Mrs. Ora M. Ferguson, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
Donald C. Sloan & Co., 


WILLIAM A. 
Bear, Stearns & Co. 


NEWELL, EDWARD F. 


THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 








Alonzo H. Lee, Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham, Ala.; 





Carl E. Hill, 


Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. Alonzo Lee 


NOEL, WILLIAM J. 
The Crummer Company, 
Orlando, Fla 


NORTON, 


O’DONNELL, CHARLES R. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


OLDERSHAW, HALLOCK B. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Inc. Inc., 


( Associate ) 


LAWRENCE H. 


: Milhous, 
Martin & Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Harold B. Mayes, Hendrix & Mayes, Inc., 
























Langill & Co. Remer, Mitchell & Reitzel, Inc. O'ROURKE, JOHN P. 
, J. P. O'Rourke & Co. 
NEWPART, CHRIS. J. a ew o> 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Sincere and Company th ARTHUR W. 
‘ ills, airman & Harris, Inc. 
NIEBUHR, LOWELL O’CONNOR, HUGH J. ; 
Leason & Co., Inc. Betts, Borland & Co. (Continued on page 50) 
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NASHVILLE KNOXVILLE GREENSBORO 


MEMPHIS 


» ATLANTA 
BIRMINGHAM \, 








JACKSON 


(_ 


NEW ORLEANS 











J 





D 





A 


MeEew™nmPH iI & 


PRIVATE WIRE SYSTEM 
SERVING SOUTHERN MARKETS 


Equitable’s extensive direct wire system gives instant 
communication throughout the Southeast and Southwest. 
Immediate quotations and executions are available to 
all Equitable customers. 


NASHVILLE N E— W 
<<! EQUITABLE =: 
KeoOorvieae AT & A 
BIRMINGHAM od ‘ GREENS 
NEW ORLEANS AN 


Securities Corporation 


Vice President and Manager Municipal Department 


De partment 


FRANK BURKHOLDER, 


Hersert Perrey, Manager Municipal Trading 


322 UNION STREET, NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 





TWO WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


JACKSON, 


Y OR 

FOR 
N T 
BOR 
D 


K 
2) 
a 
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Miss 











PEARSON, DON C.* 
PECK, EDGAR A. 
PERRIGO, CHARLES R. 
PETRIE, GEORGE W. 


PODESTA, ROBERT A. 
Cruttenden & Co. 
POLLICK, JOHN P. 
Swift, Henke & Co. 
PROSSER, WALTER W. 
. P. O'Rourke & Co. 


THE COMMERCIAL and 


3arysn 
ncinnati; Mrs. E. 


Bond Traders Club of Chicago 


(Continued from page 49) 
—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— 


PULVER, HENRI P. 
McMaster Hutchinson & Co 
PURCELL, THOMAS J. 
Sincere and Company 
RAHN, FRED T. 
The Illinois Company 
RAMING, H. PHILIP 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
RANDALL, RALPH G. 
Mason, Moran & Co. 
RENIER, EDWARD P. 
Comstock & Co. 


REVELL, RAYMOND F. 
Comstock & Co. 


( (iibson & Co 


C. Gibson & Co. 


er & Weeks 


wn Brothers Harriman & Co 


t & Co., New York City; George Phillips, W. D. Gradison & Co., 
W. Snyder, Syracuse, N. Y.; James Cleaver, Goodbody & Co., 
New York City; Jack Rohde, John R. Lewis, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 


ty 


REYNOLDS, T. LEO 

Dempsey & Company 
ROBERTSON, CLARKE J. 

Sills, Fairman & Harris, Inc 
ROBINSON, ELDRIDGE 

Sills, Fairman & Harris, Inc. 
ROGERS, JOHN C. 

Hickey & Co., Inc. 
ROOB, EDWARD A. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
ROSS, CONRAD J. 

Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 
RUGGLES, MARVIN C. 

The Northern Trust Company 
RUSSELL, MERTON A. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc 
SACCO, ARTHUR C. 

Detmer & Co. 
SACHNOFF, MOREY D. 

Straus & Blosser 
SACHNOFF, SAMUEL 

The First National Bank of Chicago 








eee 
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Underwriters 


Distributors Dealers 


Government, Municipal & 
Corporate Securities 


Specializing In 
Insuranee Stocks 


JOHN C. LEGG & COMPANY 
Established 1899 


Members of New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


BALTIMORE NEW YORK 














SANDBERG, LAWRENCE 
Norris & Kenly 
SAWERS, ARTHUR R. 
Chesiey & Co. 
SAYRE, BYRON J. 
John Nuveen & Co. 
SCHEUER, CHARLES G. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
SCHMITZ, JOHN F. 
Daniel F. Rice and Company 
SCHOETTLER, F. GIRARD 
Wayne Hummer & Co. 
SCHUBERT, DONALD D. 
Smith, Barney & Co 
SCOTT, MORTIMER W. 
Scott & Wyandt, Incorporated 
SELLERS, PAUL A. 
The Illinois Company 


SEMBACH, HAROLD J. 
Remer, Mitchell & Reitzel, Inc. 


SENNOTT, WILLIAM J. 





Shields & Company 








W elcome to The Cavaltr 


‘The rbristocrat OF THE 
VIRGINIA SEASHORE 


The Cavalier offers 
every convention facility 
and a staff specifically con- 
vention-trained and ex- 
perienced to meet the 
needs of your group. A 
meeting at the com- 
plete, year "round Cava- 
lier means new prestige 


THE CAVALIER 
FEATURES: 


e« Accommodations for 
400 delegates « 250 
perfectly appointed 
rooms with private baths 
e 2 championship golf 
courses, fishing, swim- 
ming, and other popular 
sports « Banquet space 
for G00 guests « Superb 
entertainment and social 
activities extended to all 
delegates « Accessabil- 
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SHALES, GLENN S. 

Carter H. Harrison & Co. 
SHAW, BRADFORD W. 

Swift, Henke & Co. 
SHERWOOD, DONALD B. 

Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc. 
SILBERMAN, NATHAN M. 

Straus & Blosser 
SIMMONS, RICHARD W. 

Blunt Ellis & Simmons 
SKEPNEK, Jr., PAUL J. 

Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 
SMITH, GEORGE W. 

First Securities Company of Chicago 
SMOLE, JOSEPH A. 

The First National Bank of Chicagc 
SOMMERS, FLOYD J. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
SORENSON, OLAF A. 

Mitchell, Hutchins & Co 
SPARKS, ALLEN K. 

F. A. Carlton & Co. 
SPINK, PAUL W. 

Miller, Spink & Co., Inc 
STEFFES, JAMES W. 

Swift, Henke & Co. 
STEPHAN, EDWIN A. 

First Securities Company of Chicago 
STEPHENS, DONALD B. 

Cruttenden & Co. 
STEWART, JOHN W. 

Cc. J. Devine & Co 
STIRLING, LOUIS J. 

Betts, Borland & Co. 
STONER, HARLEY H. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc 
STRAIT, WALTER L. 

Swift, Henke & Co. 
STRAUS, FREDERICK W. 

Straus & Blosser 
STRAUSS, ROBERT 

Daniel F. Rice and Company 
STRONG, O. H. 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
SUNDELL, ROY B. 

Greenebaum Investment Co. 
SWANSON, KNUTE G. 

Carter H. Harrison & Co. 
SWEENEY, IRA J. 

F. S. Moseley & Co. 


SWEICH, STANLEY 
J. P. O’Rourke & Co. 


TEGTMEYER, WILLIAM H. 
Turley & Tegtmeyer 

THORSEN, LESTER J. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 


TORGERSON, FRANK S&S. 
Link, Gorman, Peck & Co 


TORNGA, HERMAN 
DeYoung-Tornga Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (Associate) 


Thursday, October 19, 1950 


~~ 
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Mr. and Mrs. J. Frank Keane, Elmer H. Bright & Co., Boston, Mass.; Lloyd E. Canady, 
Lloyd E. Canady & Co., Raleigh, N. C.; Robert B. Dixon, McDaniel Lewis & Co., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John J. Kenney, J. Lee Peeler & Co., Durham, N. C. 


TORREY, GEORGE R. 
Kebbon, McCormick & Co. 
UNGEHER, FRED E. 
Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 
VACHA, JAMES C. 
Webber, Simpson & Co. 
VALLEAU, HARRY O. 
Harry O. Valleau w Co. 
VALLELY, EDWARD V. 
John Nuveen & Co 
Ver MEULEN, JOHN W. 
Ver Meulen & Co., Racine, Wis 
(Associate) 
VOGEL, DENES D. 
Hornbiower & Weeks 
WAHLQUIST, GEORGE R. 
Weeden & Co. 
WAKELEY, THOMPSON M. 
A. C. Allyn and Company, Inc 
WALKER, FRED M. 
J. P. O'Rourke & Co. 
WALLACE, RICHARD J. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co. 
WALLACE, WILLIAM M. 
Francoeur & Company, Inc. 
WALSH, THOMAS D. 
Doyle, O'Connor & Co., Inc. 
WARE, JAMES R. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. 
WAUCHOP, RAYMOND C. 
Doyle, O'Connor & Co., Inc. 
WELCH, EDWARD H. 
Sincere and Company 
WERNECKE, RICHARD A. 
Paul H. Davis & Co. 
WILKIN, JOHN N. 
Baker, Walsh & Co. 


WILLIAMS, ANDREW R. 
Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 


WILLIAMS, GEORGE P. 
Lanyill & Co. 


WILTBERGER, ALFRED 5S. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


WINTERHALTER, LEROY F. 
The First Nationa! Bank of Chicago 


WOLF, LEONARD J. 
A. G. Becker & Co. Incorporated 


WOOLARD, FRANCIS C. 
Kneeland & Co. 


WRIGHT, CHAPIN N. 

Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc. 
WYANDT, OWEN H. 

Scott & Wyandt, Incorporated 
YARROW. PAUL 

E. F. Hutton & Company 
YOUNG, RAYMOND W. 

Remer, Mitchell & Reitzel, Inc. 


ZIPPIN, ISRAEL 
Zippin & Company, Inc. 
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ROBERT C. JONES & CO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE (ASSOCIATE) 


WASHINGTON STOCK EXCHANGE 


METROPOLITAN BANK BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


METROPOLITAN 2922 


ity from all Eastern cities 
e 250 acres of seaside 
and and country estate 
e Write for convention 
details. 


THE My q ee nas nee” 
(Caniller VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 


Sidney Banks, President 








and recognition for your 
organization 





pleasure long-remembered VET PS WA OF 


Firm Markets in all 
WASHINGTON SECURITIES 


LOCAL BANK STOCKS 











DIRECT WIRE TO 
FRANCIS |. DUPONT & Co., NEW YORK 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
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Convention Number 


d 


W. R. Newsom, Jr. 


Vice-President: O. V. 


Beane. 


Secretary: Clayton R. McCulley, First Southwest Company. 
Treasurer: Harry N. McConnell, Central Investment Company 


of Texas. 
Directors: 


Pierce & Co. 





ALEXANDER, T. R. 
R. A. Underwood & Co., Inc 
ALLEN, Jr., ORVILLE G. 
Lynch, Allen & Company, 
ALMON, R. A. 
Merrill Lynch, 
ASKEW, L., E. 
Dallas Rupe & Son 
AUSTIN, Jr., FRANK E. 
Walker, Austin & Waggener 
BADER, WALTER M. 
First Southwest Company 
BAILEY, C. ALFRED 
Bailey, Scott & Company 
BASS, HUGH 
R. J. Edwards, Inc 
BEARD, JAMES W. 
Dallas Rupe & Son 
BECKETT, THOMAS 
First Southwest Company 
BENNETT, CARROL M. 
Dallas Rupe & Son 
BERNET, Jr., ALBERT E. 
Schneider, Bernet & Hickman 
BEYER, EDWARD M. 
Harris, Upham & Co 
BILHMEIMER, Jr., W. E. 
R. A. Underwood & Co., 
BINFORD, JOSEPH B. 
3inford & Dunlap 
BLACK, A. C, 
Henry-Seay & Company 
BOBO, JULIAN 


Inc 


Pierce 


Inc 


Rauscher, Pierce & Co 
BOYLE, FRANK M. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
BRADFORD, HUGH 

Southwestern Securities Company 
BROWN, E. KELLY 

E. Kelly Brown Investment Co 


BROWN, EDMOND L. 
Beer & Company 
BROWN, JACK P. 
Dallas Ur Trust 
BRUCK, EARLE E. 
Garrett and Company, In 
BUCHANON, B. F. 
Walker, Austin & Waggener 
BUCKNER, U. T. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co 
BURT, C. NESOM 
Cc. N. Burt & Company 
BUSH, JOHN F. 
Bush & Company, Ft. W 
CADE, SID 
Merrill Lynch, P 
CANAVAN, JOHN L. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co 
CAROTHERS, CHARLES B. 
Carothers & Co. Ine 
CAROTHERS, EARL T. 
Carothers & Co., Inc 


110n Compan: 


yrth 


erce 


O. V. Cecil 


Cecil, 


Fenner & Beane 


3eane 


Texa 


Fenner & Beané 


William P. Brown, Baker, Simonds & Co., Detroit, Mich.; Paul I. Moreland, Moreland 
& Co., Detroit, Mich.: John Graham, Brainard-Judd & Co., Hartford, Conn.; 
Thomas King, Thomas E. King & Co., Chicago 


Dallas Bond Club 


= Rader McCulley Harry N. McConnell 


President: William R. Newsom, Jr., Sanders & Newsom. 
Merrill 


Allen L. Qliver, Jr., E. F. Hutton & Company; John 
B. Cornell, Jr., Dallas Rupe & Son; John L. Canavan, Rauscher, 


ROSTER OF MEMBERS — CARTWRIGHT, EDWIN O. 


THE COMMERCIAL and 





CLARK, Jr., DICK 
Dallas Union Trust 
CLARK, JOHN R. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
COKE, Jr., OWENS S. 
Carothers & Co. Inc. 
COLE, JOHN F. 
Dallas Rupe & Son 
COOPER, GEORGE 
Central Investment Company 
CORNELL, Jr., JOHN B. 
Dallas Rupe & Son 
COTTON, EARL 
Harris, Upham & Co 


COYLE, JOHN J. 
Dailas Rupe & Son 
CROMWELL, W. REX 
Dallas Rupe & Son 
CUTTER, FRED C. 
William N. Edwards & Co. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


DAVIS, J. EDWARD 
Central Investment Company of Texas 


DAVIS, JAMES W. 
Dallas Union Trust Company 


DAVIS, N. R. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
DEATON, FRED R. 

Central Investment Company of Texas 


DEATON, Jr., FRED. R. 
Central Investment Company of Texas 


DeSHONG, HAROLD E. 
Dallas Rupe & Son 


DOUGLASS, BRUCE H. 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Company 


of Texas 


Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


MEAD, MILLER & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 





Direct Private Wire to New York Correspondent 
CARL M. LOEB, RHOADES & CO. 


* 


Active Markets in Local Issues 
* 


111 E, Redwood St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Telephones: Baltimore—Lexington 0210 New York—WHitehall 
Bell Teletype — BA 270 


3-4000 
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BAKER, WATTS & CO. | 


ESTABLISHED 1900 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 
Associate Members New York Curb Exchange 


Government and Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Maryland County and Municipal Bonds 
Listed and Unlisted Stocks and Bonds 
Active Trading Markets in 
Local Securities 


CALVERT & REDWOOD STREETS 
BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


West Virginis a Representative, Union National Bank Bldg 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Telephone New York-—CAnal 6-7162 Baltimore—Mulberry 2600 
Teletype—BA 395 
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John Egan, First California Company, San Francisco, Calif.; H. Frank Burkholder, 
Equitable Securities Corporation, Nashville, Tenn.; Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo Lee, 


Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham, Ala. 








DUNLAP, HUGH D. 
Binford & Dunlap, 


DUNLAP, HUGH D. 
Binford & Dunlap 


EDWARDS, WILLIAM N. 
William N. Edwards & Co., 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


ELLIS, JOE W. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 


EPPLER, WILLIAM B. 
Dallas Rupe & Son 
EVANS, ROGER 
Otis & Co. 


FOSDICK, JOHN J. 
First Southwest Company 
FOSTER, ROBERT K. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
FRANKLIN, EDGAR W. 
Dittmar & Company 
FREEAR, LANDON A. 
William N. Edwards & Co., 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
FROST, ROLAND 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
GARRETT, Jr., HARRY J. 
First Southwest Company 


(Continued on page 52) 




















WE 





INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES 


an 





STEIN BROS.& BOYCE 


Established 1853 


6 S. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Baltimore, Saratoga8400 New York, Rector 2-3327 Philadelphia, Pennypacker 5175 
LOUISVILLE NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
Cumberland, Md. Washington, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
and other leading exchanges. 




































































ROBERT GARRETT & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Exchange 


GARRETT BUILDING 


BALTIMORE 3 MARYLAND 

















THE COMMERCIAL and FINANCIAL CHRONICLE 


n A. Jackson, First Southwest Company, Dallas; Russell M. Ergood, Jr., Stroud 
Inc.. Philadelphia; Mrs. Ludwell A. Strader, Lynchburg, Va.; Phil Strader, 
Strader. Taylor & Co., Lynchburg, Va.; Mr. Roald A. Morton, 


Blue List Publishing Co., New York City 





UNDERWRITERS DISTRIBUTORS DEALERS 


VIRGINIA 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Active Market in All Local Securities 
Unlisted Stocks and Bonds 


C. F. CASSELL & COMPANY, Inc. 


Member Midwest Stock Exchange 
Charlottesville, Va., 114 Third St., N. E. 


Phones 2-8157—2-8158 Bell Teletype—-CHARVL 95 & 96 


GRANOWSKI, DORIAN 


4% 


yj iy 
Wy 4 Q 
y y 


tA @ 


Dallas Bond Club 


(Continued from page 51) 


———- ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


GOODMAN, R. A. B. GUERIN, DEAN 
Schneider, Bernet & Hickman Dallas Rupe & Son 


HAGBERG, MANLEY A. 
Carothers & Co., Inc M. A. Hagberg & Co., Inc 


























Securities for 
Investment 


Cc. L. IVEY & CO. 
300-302 Bankers Trust Bldg. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Telephone—2-€301 TWX-NF 40 


MILLER & PATTERSON 


MEMBERS RICHMOND STOCK EXCHANGE 


Primary Markets in 
VIRGINIA MUNICIPAL AND 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 


LOCAL BANK & INSURANCE STOCKS 


203 Mutual Bldg. 
Bell System Teletype RH 81 


Richmond 11, Va. 




















VIRGINIA 
WEST VIRGINIA — NORTH CAROLINA 


Municipal Bonds 


and Corporation Securities 
— — — 


CALL US FOR FIRM MARKETS 


a fy = 


SCOTT, HORNER & MASON, Inc. 


Investments 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


Richmond, Va. Norfolk, Va. Roanoke. Va. 





Local and General Market 


Issues 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


For Local Markets 


VIRGINIA SECURITIES CO. 


618-620 ROYSTER BLDG. 
NORFOLK 10, VA. 


Telephone 29240 











Virginia Securities 














Bluefield, W. Va. 

















Municipal Bonds and Corporate 
Securities 


Local Industrial & Utility Stocks 
Trading Markets 
Retail Distribution 


STRADER, TAYLOR & CO., INC. 


LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA LD 39 TWXLY 77 





Thursday, October 19, 1950 


ite. b j j , 4 
Walter G. Mason, Scott, Horner & Mason, Lynchburg, Va.: Mr. and Mrs. Graham 
Walker, Joseph McManus & Co., New York City; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Bertsch. 
G. A. Saxton & Co.. New York City; John S. McLaughlin, White, Weld & Co., 
New York City 


HALSELL, EDWARD PF. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 

Ft. Worth, Texas 
HAMILTON, JOHN M. 

C. N. Burt & Company 
HAMILTON, WILLIAM s. 

C. N. Burt & Company 
HARTMAN, MERRILL F. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
HEMENWAY, W. P. 

Dallas Rupe & Son 
HEMMINGSON, GEORGE T. 

Central Investment Company of Tex 
HENDRIX, PHILIP L. 

Dallas Union Trust Compar 
HENRY, LOUIS B. 

Henry-Seay & Co 
HICKMAN, J. WESLEY 

Schneider, Bernet & Hickmar 
HILGER, ALBERT 8S 

Dallas Rupe & Son 


HILGER, JOHN 

First Southwest Company 
HOUSTON, B. FRANKLIN 

Dallas Union Trust Company 
HUDSON, JOHN K. 

R. S. Hudson & Co., Int 


HUDSON, ROBERT S. 
R. S. Hudson & Co., Inc 


HULSEY, EARL H. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
JACKSON, Jr., WILLIAM C. 

First Southwest Company 
JACKSON, WINTON A. 

First Southwest Company 
JACQUES, JAMES F. 

First Southwest Company 
JAMES, Jr., JUDSON S. 

Judson S. James & Co 
JARRETT, CHARLES P. 

Carothers & Co., Int 
JOHNSON, SAM 

Southwestern Securities Cor 
JOHNSON, WILLIAM M. 

Garrett and Company, In 
JONES, HERBERT M. 
KELLER, HENRY 

Keller & Ratliff 

Ft. Worth, Texa 
KLECKA, JOSEPH 

First Southwest Company 
LYNCH, WILLIAM PF. 

Lynch, Allen & Company 
LYNE, LEWIS F. 

synch, Pierce, Fenr 

MALONEY, THOMAS E. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co 
MANNING. W. K. 

Harris, Upham & Co 
MAYES, HARLAND 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co 
McCALL, JOHN D. 


McCLANE, JOHN S. 
Barron McCulloch, Ft 


npany 


McCLURE, Jr., FRED L. 
R. S. Hudson & Co., In 


McCONNELL, HARRY N. 
Central Investment Company 
MecCULLEY, CLAYTON R. 
First Southwest Company 
McCULLOCH, BARRON 
Ft. Worth, Texa 
McEWEN, HAROLD D. 
E. F. Hutton & Company 
McFARLAND, WILLIAM E. 
Central Investment Con 
McKINNEY, MUNSON 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co 
McMAHON, FRANK B. 

Almon & McMahor In 
MERRILL, SAM 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co 
MILLER, FRANK 

Frank Miller & Co 
MOORE, MURRAY W. 

Moss, Moore & Company 
MOSS, JACK G. 


Moss, Moore & Company 











Convention Number 


NEWSOM, Jr., 
Sander 


NOBLES, EDWARD B. 
First Southwest Company 


OBENCHAIN, THOMAS H. 
Dallas Union Trust Company 


OLIVER, Jr., ALLEN L. 
E. F. Hutton & Company 


O’NEIL, DONALD 
Reuscher, Pierce & C 


OSBORNE, CLIFFORD J. 


WILLIAM R. 
& Newsom 


Dallas Rupe & Son 
OTTO, ED S. 

Dallas Rupe & Son 
PEARSON, G. HAROLD 


Rauscher, Pierce & Co 
PENICK, TOM 

R. S. Hudson & Co Ir 
PERKINS, JACK F. 

Fir Southwest Company 
PHILLIPS, HARRY W. 

Dallas Union Trust Compan 

Ft. Worth, Texas 
PIERCE, CHARLES C. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co 
PONDROM, Jr., JOHN A. 

Pondrom & Co 
PONDROM, SAM E. 

Harris, Upham & C 
RAMBIN, JIM 

R. J. Edwards, Inc 
RATLIFF, HARRY 

Keller & Ratliff, Ft. Wort! lex 
RAUSCHER, JOHN H. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co 
RAY, ROGERS 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co 
READ, WILLIAM R 


First 
REED, KEITH B. 


Dittmar & Company 


Southwest Com} 


REAHEY, C. F. 
Dallas Rupe 


RODGERS, LEWIS F. 
Central Investment 

ROUNSAVILLE, Jr., GUS 
Thomson & McKinnon 

RUPE, Jr., D. GORDON 
Dalla Rupe & Sor 


MURRAY 
Company 


& Son 


Company of Texas 


SAMUELL, 
Beer & 


SANDERS, Jr., JESSE A. 
Sanders & Newsom 


SANDERS, III, JESSE 

Harri Upham & Co 
SCHERMERHORN, STANLEY 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner & Be 
SCHNEIDER, JULES FI 

Schneider, Bernet & Hickma! 
“SCOTT, WALTER R. 

Bailey, Scott & Com} 
SEAY, WILLIAM H 

Henry-Seay & Co 


John I. Rohde, John R. Lewis, Inc., Seattle, Wash.: William J. McCullen, Hendricks 
& Eastwood, Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. Irving P. Grace, W. C. Pitfield & Co., 
New York City 


THE 







ot 


~ 


a ~ 


TEMPLE, T. D. 
Walker, Austin & Waggener 


THALHEIMER, LOUIS L. 


SHEA, JOSEPH 


E. F. Hutton & Company 


SHIELDS, Jr., E. A 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beant Carothers & Co. Inc. 
SHILG, J. ERVIN THOMAS, R. B. 
Garrett and Company, Inc Dallas Rupe & Son 


THOMPSON, GROVER C. 
Dallas Rupe & Son 


THWEATT, JEAN E. 
Sanders & Newsom 


TOOLE, Jr., ALBERT J. 
Dallas National Bank 


SMALLWOOD, WILLIAM P. 
First Southwest Company 
STAYART, LOUIS W. 
R. S. Hudson & Co., Inc 
STEWART, FRITZ 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co 


STONE, J. S TUCKER, R. G. 


Rauscher. Pierce & Co ™ A. Unenreeed & Co., ine 
STORIE, WILLIAM STEWART rUCKER, W. ROY ; 

First Southwest Company Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 
TAYLOR, W. ALLEN UNDERWOOD, ROBERT A. 

E. F. Hutton & Company R. A. Underwood & Co., Inc. 


Wm. Perry Brown, Newman, Brown & 
McLaughlin, McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., New York City; Mrs. Anton E. Homsey, 
Boston, Mass.; Henry Oetjen, McGinnis & Co., New York City 





“stablished May 20, 1893 


Scott & Stringfellow 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange Richmond Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange ( Associate) 
Buford Scott 


Marion N. Fitzgerald 
R. Eldridge 


Walter S 
Thomas D 
Longest 


Robertson James H. Scott 
Neal L. 


Joseph J. Muldowney 


115 Mutual Building 
Teletype RH 190 


Richmond, Virginia 


Telephone 2-7234 


Private Wire to Clark, Dodge & Company, New York City 





Thornton Fleming 








Brokers and Dealers in 


LISTED & UNLISTED 
SECURITIES 


Jj. C. WHEAT & CO. 


American Bldg., Richmond 11, Va. 


Teletype RH 196 Telephone 7-198 


Seer | 


iH 
Hl 


: 





Telephone 3-9137 





616 EAST MAIN STREET - 





VIRGINIA—WEST VIRGINIA 


NORTH and SOUTH CAROLINA 
' MUNICIPAL BONDS 


. 


CRAIGIE & CO. 


DEALERS IN 
STATE and MUNICIPAL BONDS 


RICHMOND 15, VIRGINIA 
Teletype RH 83 & 84 
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Fs 
x - 


Ce. 


UNDERWOOD, Jr., ROBERT A. 
R. A. Underwood & Co., Inc. 
UPSHAW, T. ROGER 
R. J. Edwards, Inc. 


VAUGHN, JACK 
Thomson & McKinnon 


WAGGENER, NELSON 
Walker, Austin & Waggener 


WALKER, Jr., THOMAS B. 
Equitable Securities Corporation 










ew Orleans, La.; Mr. and Mrs. John 
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F. 





WARREN, JOE B. 


Dallas Rupe & Son 


WEIL, I. H. 


WILLIAMS, 


Dallas Rupe & Son 


DELBERT 
First Southwest Company 


WRIGHT, CARL 


Central Investment Company of Texas 


ZIVNEY, E. C 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 








————SS=S= al 


MET Font gw (| Abbott 
“wuts” VIRGINIA Sar ns | 
cf. = S| Proce 
ceed... tM SION ° 
TENN. & Paine 
KNOXVILLE f 
© P ii 








Vembers 
New York Stock Exchange 
& Other Principal Exchanges 


Private wire System 
12 offices with 


York Office 


connects 





our New 


Stock and Bond Brokers, Participating Distributors 
in Public Utility, Industrial, Municipal, and 
General Market Issues. 


911 EF. Main St.. Richmond 14, Va. 
Phone 2-4774 Teletype RH-851 
R. C. MeIntyre, Mer. Bond Dept. 


14 Wall Street, New York 5. N. Y. 
REctor 2-8080 
T. F. Mackessy, Mgr. Trading Dept. 








Underwriters — Dealers — Distributors 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


Corporate Bonds 


Preferred and Common Stocks 


We Specialize in Financing 


Virginia Corporations 


by Private Placement 


Galleher & Company, Inc. 


1235 Mutual Building 


Richmond 


James E. Galleher 


Telephone 3-7324 
Virginia 


Frank M. Galleher 
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Hosts of the Virginia Room: Oscar B. Drinkard, Scott, Horner & Mason, The Passing Show in Bridal Apparel: Mrs. Edward Welch (Sincere & Co.) Chicago 
Inc.. Lynchburg: Phil Strader, Strader, Taylor & Co., Lynchburg, Va.; Garnett O. —1935; Mrs. Harry L. Arnold (Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis) New York City— 
Lee. Jr.. Scott. Horner & Mason, Lynchburg, Va.; Thomas H. Wyllie, C. F. Cassell 1927: Mrs. George E. Lestrange (Arthurs, Lestrange & Co.) Pittsburgh, Pa.—1936; 
& Co.. Charlottesville, Va.; Walter G. Mason, Scott, Horner & Mason, Lynchburg, Va.;: Miss Cornelia Francis modeling 1950 creation; Mrs. John M. Hudson (Thayer, Baker 
G. Ernest Thornhill, C. F. Cassell & Co., Charlottesville, Va.; M. Carter Gunn, Scott, & Co.) Philadelphia—1933; Mrs. Morton A. Cayne (Cayne & Co.) Cleveland, Ohio— 

Horner & Mason, Inc., Lynchburg, Va.: Mark Smith, F. W. Craigie & Co., 1933: Mrs. Samuel K. Phillips, Jr. (S. K. Phillips & Co.) Philadelphia—1941; Mrs. 

2ichmond, Va.; Henry G. Isaacs, Virginia Securities Company, Norfolk Va. Donald C. Sloan (Donald C. Sloan & Co.) Portland, Ore.—1927 
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——I— EEE, NSTA (951! Convention Twin City Security Traders Association, Inc. 


To Be Held at 
Coronado Beach, Calif. 


The delegates at the re- 
Alabama, Louisiana & Florida cent Annual Convention of 
the National Security Trad- 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL BONDS ers Association at Virginia 
Beach, Va., voted to hold 
the 1951 Convention at the 
CORPORATE BONDS AND LOCAL STOCKS Hotel del Coronado at Cor- 
onado Beach, Calif. Tenta- 
tive date for next year’s 
i>. gathering is the week of John J. Delaney Arthur H. Rand, Jr. Robert K. Pillsbury Donald N. Anderson 
Oct. 14. Despite the splen- President: John J. Delaney, Delaney & Company, Minneapolis. 
did attendance at the recent Vice-President: Arthur H. Rand, Jr., Woodard-Elwood & Co, 
meeting, the newly-elected Minneapolis. 
officers of the Association Treasurer; Robert K. Pillsbury, First Nationai Bank of Minne- 
RHODES HAVERTY BLDG. ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA anticipate an even better Po ge ee ne Ee ee ee ee 
A 5 ; © ; . ~~ , if oe re Yy: ona av. 4ANGELrson, rirst Nationa ank Oj St. Faue. 
Teletypes—AT 288 and AT 142__—_ Long Distance 421 and 422 showing at the 1951 con National Committeeman: Kermit B. Sorum, Allison-Williams 
clave. The Association in- Company. 
cludes 29 affiliates and an Elected: October, 1949; Took Office: October, 1949: Term Ex- 
aggregate membership of pires: October, 1950. 
3700. —— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


(Members located in Minneapolis unless ARMS, JAMES P. 
otherwise indicated) J. P. Arms, Incorporated 


ALDRICH, MALCOM M. BABCOCK, Jr., CARROLL H. 
Central Republic Company Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 


W T T ANDERSON, DONALD N. BERGMAN, OSCAR M. 
PO ER OF HE SOU H First National Bank of St. Paul, St. Paul Allison-Williams Company 


The four associated 


Georgia, South Carolina, 


Tennessee, North Carolina, 



































power companies 
of The Southern 


Company system 





serve Alabama, 








Georgia, and parts 
of Florida and Mis- 


sissippi—a prosper- 














ing, progressive 
area as shown by 
comparing impor- 
tant economic ad- 
vances of these four 
states with those of 
the nation as a 
whole: 


‘ce i > e 33 
Four States Nation UuUar 1QGH1 bh Ud If 
Per capita income (1940-48) up 207% up 145% 


Bank deposits ...-. (1839-48) up 302% up 155% 
Electric energy sales (1940-49) up 181% up 109% 




















THE CS ROOSTER IS RECOGNIZED AS 
Power plays a vital role in the progress of the South. By coordinating their power-producing sources and T T OO 
distribution facilities, the four power companies serving this area are able to provide adequate power at THE GUARDIAN OF QUALITY F DS 
reasonable rates. BY DISCRIMINATING HOMEMAKERS 
Throughout the nation, more than 80,000 stockholders of The Southern Company are watching as progress 7 
and power stride forward in the South. " om ™ mn THROUGHOUT THE SOUTHEAST 


Alabama Power Company Georgia Power Company Gulf Power Company r 
Birmingham, Alabama Atlanta, Georgia Pensacola, Florida 


Mississippi Power Company ott hen 
Gulfport, Mississippi Distinctive Emblem of 


The Southern Company COLONIAL STORES 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 




















Convention Number 


Mr. and Mrs. Lex Jolley, Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
W. Hancock, Hancock, Blacksteck & Co., Atlanta; Mrs. Ted Plumridge, 
New York City 


BISHOP, MORLAN H. 
M. H. Bishop & Co. 


BOOTH, HOWARD 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


COHEN, MERRILL M. 
J. M. Dain & Company 


COLLINS, HOMER 


Homer Collins & Ce., Duluth 


COOK, CHARLES C. 


Greenman & Cook, Inc., St. Paul 


CURTIN, JOHN S. 
EF. J. Prescott & Company 


DAYTON, LEONARD V. 
Dayton & Gernon 


DELANEY, JOHN J. 
Delaney & Company 

DEVINE, OWEN C. 
Otis & Co. 


FELDMAN, GRANT A. 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 


FIELD, HAROLD L. 
Jamieson & Co. 


FISK, WALLACE K. 


John Nuveen & Co., St. Paul 


FLODIN, EMIL 
M. H. Bishop & Co. 


GEARINO, E. R. 
Marquette National Bank 


GIFSEN, WILLIAM H. 
M. H. Bishop & Co 


GOODMAN, DONALD F. 
Francis I. du Pont & Co. 


GOTH, FRED § 
Irving J. Rice 
St. Paul 


& Company, Inc 


GRANT, C. JOHN 


Merrill Ly 
Ss Paul 


nch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 


GRUN, ALPHONSE J. 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 


HENNINGS, HENRY B. 
Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
apolis 


HUNT, JOHN 
Midland National Bank 


JACKISH, GEORGE V. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


JOAS, KENNETH C. 
Dayton & Gernon 


JOHNSON, EMIL 


Johnson-McKendrick & Co.. Inc. 


KALL, CARL J. 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 


KINNARD, JOHN G. 
John G. Kinnard & Company 


KLEMOND, EMIL J 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
KLINGEL, JAMES 


Juran & Moody 


LAU, WILLIAM J. 
J. M. Dain & Company 


LEWIS, W. WARDWELL 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


MacDONALD, GEORGE A. 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 


MACH, ROBERT F. 
R. J. Steichen & Co 


MAHONEY, CORNELIUS D. 
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The Rebel Room: H. Frank Burkholder, Equitable Securities Corporation, Nashville, 
Tenn.; James W. Means, Courts & Co., 
Company, San Francisco; William H. Gregory, Jr., 
City; Herbert Pettey, Equitable Securities Corporation, Nashville, Tenn.; Wm. Perry 
Brown, Newman, Brown & Co., 


New Orleans, La.; 


Atlanta, 





Ga.; John Egan, First California 


Bonner & Gregory, New York 
John C. Hecht, Dempsey- -Tegeler 


& Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Jerome F. oe, Dempsey- sinnditenid & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 





PELTON, THEODORE W. 


C. D. Mahoney & Co. apolis 


MAHONEY, JOSEPH C. 


MASEK, JOSEPH E. 


MATSCHE, PAUL E. 


McKENDRICK. EDWARD 


PHILLIPS, GUYBERT M. 
Caldwell, Phillips Co., St. Paul 


PLUMLEY, ALFRED N. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


PRESCOTT, E. W. 
E. J. Prescott & Co. 


PILLSBURY, ROBERT K. 
First National Bank of Minneapolis 


C. D. Mahoney & Co. 


Charles A. Fuller & Company 


Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
St. Paul 




















Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 











































































































































































Johnson-McKendrick & Co., Inc. RAND, Jr., ARTHUR H. 
Woodard-Elwood & Co. 
McNAGHTEN, ROBT. 8. RICE. IRVING J 
Williams-McNaghten Co. Irving J. Rice & Company, Inc., St. Paul 
MILLER, JOSEPH R. RIEGER, CHARLES J. 
Kalman & Company, Inc. Jamieson & Co. 
MYERS, THEODORE A. ROWND, CHESTER M. 
Mannheimer-Fgan, Inc., St. Paul Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
SA JIMNNMNUINLLNNATUAYISONOUEOLSQOQNOOUUUOOEASONOUUGLELENOOUULSAONE {UNNUUNSNONDLOUULENNNNLULLLA VVLLNULNDLESNYNQDIQUANUSDRN0Q00R04SQ0N400000S0004000M000000000000000000 0050000 HULSE MMM 
= ies State—County——City = 
= iN Bonds — Warrants 
= ‘ pe e = 
= & Local Corporation = 
= Securities = 
| STERNE, AGEE & LEACH | 
= MEMBERS MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE = 
= BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA. = 
Teletype BH 97 Long Distance 9983 = 
Branch—Montgomery 2, Alabama = 
AHHH WN ANN WNIT JAULIQQQUNNNNONUUSSNNNGA0NN0EULS4NNRUHUNQUOQSQNUC0S0RN09NOUEESNUTOEEDRAOEOU UOTE 1 mite 
NEW YORK OFFICE DURHAM e Se 
30 BROAD STREET ee SSS 
@ CHARLOTTE . = 
e ———— 
Ps GREENVILLE 
@ cOaRTOWN NO ANDERSON orice 
ANMISTON®@ oO @ainen $. C. 
TALLADEGA ATLANTA = 
e e CHARLESTON & 
BIRMINGHAM NEWNAN e 
——— @ TUSCALOOSA Lacrance®@ MACON 
——————————————————— 






















ALA. Columbus 


@ Albany 
OVLTRIE® vatoosta 
a 


Cols & Co 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Members New York Stock Exchange and 
Other National Exchanges 











ARE REPRESENTED AT 


THIS 1950 N.S.T.A. CONVENTION BY 
J. W. MEANS 
STATE & MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Telephone Teletype 
LD-159 ATLANTA AT-187-188 























RUDD, COLDEVIN C. 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 


—_ Re wy w. 
J. M. Dain & Company 


SEMPF, WALTER J. 
First National Bank of St. 


SHAW, W. F. 
Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
apolis 
SHUTE, PRESTON B. 
Jamieson & Co. 
SIVERSON, H. LLOYD 
Kalman & Company, Inc., 
SORUM. KERMIT B. 
Allison-Williams Company 


SPACE, WALTER P. 
Woodard-Elwood & Co. 


Paul 


St. Paui 


STARN, HARRY W. 
Kalman & Company, 
STEELE, JOHN F 
Paine, Webbere “Jackson & Curtis 
STEICHEN, ROMAN J. 
R. J. Steichen & Co., Inc. 
STILLMAN, GEORGE H. 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
porated 
TALBOT, O. JACK 
Northwestern National Bank of Minne- 
aPpolis 
TARRAS, A. C. 
A. C. Tarras & Co., Winona 
WICHIIMAN, EDWARD w. 
M. H. Bishop & Co. 


WITTENBERG, WILBER W. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


WIKMAN, DALE R. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


Inc., St. Paul 


Incor- 


Finner & Beane 











BELL TELETYPE—OR 10 


BUSINESS ESTABLISHED 1924 


MUNICIPAL BONDS 
CORPORATE SECURITIES 


LEEDY, WHEELER & ALLEMAN 


Incorporated 
FLORIDA BANK BUILDING 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


LONG DISTANCE 27 

















Underwriters 


Distributors 


SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE SECURITIES | 
and PROPERTIES 


Dealers 








South Carolina Municipals 
General Corporate Securities 





| Long Distance 51 





Established 1892 


A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Bell Teletype ZP 67 








(me (se (ws (sm (ce (se (ss (ss (ss (se es (ses (me (mes (ms (a ( s(n. (se (ss (se. (ss (se (se (ss (ss (es (ce (ee (se ( 


UNDERWRITERS — DEALERS — BROKERS 


Municipal & Corporate Securities 


Trading Markets in 
Bank, Insurance, Textile & Industrial Stocks 


Specializing in Southern Issues 


INTERSTATE SECURITIES C 


Sie): PORATION 





MEMBERS MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


Charlotte, N. C. 


New York, N 





Paul Yarrow, E. F. Hutton & Company, Chicago; Lawrence N. Marr, Ames, Emerich 
& Co., Chicago: Clarence A. Horn, First of Michigan Corporation, Detroit; Ludwell 
A. Strader, Strader, Taylor & Co., Lynchburg, Va.; Paul I. Moreland, 
Moreland & Co., Detroit, Mich. 





propucts BY DI-NOC 


Di-Noc Synthetic Veneer 
For Industry 





an all-laequer-film finish, incor- 
porating authentic reproductions 
easily 


of natural subjects, and 


applied to steel, wood, plastic 
and composition board. A finish 


for every industrial product. 


Di-Noc Super-Service Decalcomania 
For Point-of-Sale Displays 


Transfers, Window Signs, Reverse 
Signs and Valances, outstanding 
in color brilliance, transparency, 


durability and printing. 


Di-Lon Wall Paper Extraordinary 


37 patterns of wood grains, warm 
leathers, and interesting marbles 
faithfully 


masterpieces. 


reproducing nature’s 


Di-Noc Photographic Products 


for Graphic Arts and Industry: 
Film, Dinobase, 
Dinoloft, 


Dinographic 
Dinoreflex, Process 


Materials. 


Transveneer Pre-Grained Finishes 
For the Home Craftsman 
Easy to apply over enamel, var- 
nish, new wood, for furniture, 
plaster walls, interior woodwork, 
metal, 


and almost any wood, 


plastic or composition surface. 


For complete product information, 


write to: 


THE DI-NOC COMPANY 


1700 London Road 
CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 


Sales Offices: 


Cleveland, New York, Chicago. 


Rochester, Los Angeles. Detroit 
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Security Traders Association of Connecticut 


Donald B. Jacobs Gordon H.N. Libby 


Don E. Hungerford 
President: Donald B. Jacobs, Conning & Co., Hartford. 


First Vice-President: Donald E. Hungerford, Robert C. Buell and 
Co., Hartford. 


Second Vice-President: Gordon H. N. Libby, Coburn & Middle- 
breok, Inc., Hartford. 


Secretary-Treasurer: Adolph E. Starkel, Putnam & Co., Hartford. 


Governors: Leslie B. Swan, Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven; 
Robert B. Calvert, Tifft Brothers, Hartford. 


National Committeeman: Frank J. 
Williams, Inc., New Haven. 


Elected: October, 1950. Takes Office: October 20, 1950. 


Murray, Day, Stoddard & 





Thursday, October 19, 1950 


Walter F. Saunders, Dominion Securities Corporation, New York City; Jack C. Morris, 
Norris & Hirshberg, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; Ludwell A. Strader, Strader, Taylor & Co.. 
Lynchburg, Va.; Gilbert Hattier, White, Hattier & Sanford, New Orleans, La.; 
Harry Arnold, Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, New York City 


——— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


(Members located in Hartford unless 
otherwise indicated) 
AUSTIN, GEO. L. 
G. L. Austin & Co 
BEAL, BRUCE H. 
Kennedy-Peterson, In: 
BLIGH, ROBERT A. 
Fahnestock & Co., 
BOWMAN, ALFRED H. 
Fahnesteck & Co. 
BRADLEY, E. HOLBROOK 
Edward M. Bradley & Co., 
New Haven 
BRESLAV, WALTER 
Marx & Co., Bridgeport 
CALVERT, ROBERT B. 
Tifft Brothers 
CLAPP, CLARENCE B. 
Whaples, Viering & Co. 
CLARK, MYRON H. 
Estabrook & Co. 


Torrington 


CLEMENCE, KOBERT H. 
R. L. Day & Co 
New Haven 

COHAN, HARRY D. 
Denton & Co., Inc. 


CONNER, EARL W. 
Maples & Goldschmidt, South Norwalk 


COOK, AARON 
Putnam & Co. 


COX, FREDERIC R. 
New Haven 

















THE BINGHAM-HERBRAND CORPORATION 


Toledo and Fremont, Ohio 


Manufacturers of automotive brake lever assemblies, 


precision stampings, drop forgings and ““Van-Chrome” 


drop forged hand tools. 


Subsidiary 
THE BILLINGS 


Hartford, Connecticut 








AND SPENCER COMPANY 


Precision aircraft and commercial forgings, ‘‘Vitalloy” 


and “Life Time” drop forged hand tools. 

















DOCKHAM, GEORGE A. 
Hincks Bros, & Co., Inc., 


DYER. HAROLD I. 
Eddy Brothers & Co. 


ENGLISH, JAMES P. 

Cooley & Company 
FAUST, HAROLD E. 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
FON EISEN, NICHOLAS E. 

Fahnestock & Co. 
FRAZIER, EARLE W. 

Earle W. Frazier, New Britain 
GOULD, CHARLES W. 

G. H. Walker & Co. 
GRAHAM, JOHN E. 

Brainard-Judd & Co. 
GRAHAM, REGINALD E 

New Haven 
HEGEMAN, ARTHUR W. 

Hegeman & Co., Stamford 
HOLMAN, WILLIAM D. 

Putnam & Co. 
HUNGERFORD, DONALD E. 

Robert C. Buell and Company 
HURLBERT, GORDON C. 

E. T. Andrews & Co. 
JACOBS, DONALD B. 

Conning & Co, 
JOHNSON, A, MAURITS 

Marx & Co., Bridgeport 
LIBBY, GORDON H. N. 

Coburn & Middlebrook, Incorporated 
LYON, Jr., WILLIAM D. 

Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven 
MAIGRET, NORMAN 

Coburn & Middlebrook, Incorporated 
McNULTY, EDW. J. 

Chas. W. Scranton & Co. 
MORGAN, DANIEL J. 

T. L. Watson & Co., Bridgeport 
MORRIS, ROBERT S. 

Robt. S. Morris & Co. 
MURKPRKY, WILLIAM A. 
Stamford 
MURRAY, FRANK J. 


Day, Stoddard & Williams, Inc., 
New Haven 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Hageman & Co., 


RITTER, LEONARD 0O. 

Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
RYBECK, WILLIAM H 

William H, Rybeck & Company, Meriden 
SAMUELSON, ARTHUR O. 

George C. Lane & Co. Inc., 
SCRIBNER, WYLLIS 

J. Arthur Warner & Co 
SHAW, JOHN H. 

McClure and Shaw 


New Haven 


SKILTON, PEARL J. 
The R. F. Griggs Company, Waterbury 


STARKEL, ADOLPH G. 
Putnam & Co, 

STEINER, 8S. JACKSON 
Jackson Steiner & Co., Inc 


SWAN, LESLIE B. 


Chas. W. Scranton & Co.. New Haven 


SWEENEY, WILLIAM J. 
Sweeney & Company, New Britain 
TACKUS, ANDREW L. 
tna Co 


WEISKE, F. RICHARD 


A. M. Kidder & Co., Bridgeport 


WILDE, RICHARD W. 
Conning & Cc 











Convention Number 


The Virginia Room 
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Investment Traders Association 
Of Philadelphia 





A. H. Fenstermacher 





Bernard Tobias 





J. B. McFarland, III 





William J. McCullen 





Joseph E. Smith 


President: Albert H. Fenstermacher, M. M. Freeman & Co., Inc. 
First Vice-President: James B. McFerland, III, H. M. Byllesby 


and Company, Incorpcrated. 


Second Vice-President: William J. McCullen, Hendricks & East- 


wood, Inc. 


Treasurer: Bernard H. Tobias, Gerstley, Sunstein & Co. 


Secretary: Joseph E. Smith, Newburger & Co. 


Board of Governors: 


Joseph R. Dorsey, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


Fenner & Beane; James J. McAtee, Butcher & Sherrerd; Joseph 
A. Zeller, Bankers Securities Corp.; Gordon Pfau, Stroud & 


Company, Incorporated: Samuel K. 


Phillips, Jr., Samuel K. 


Phillips & Co.; Edward J. Jennings, Jr., Boenning & Co. 


National Committeemen: John M. Hudson, Thayer, Baker & Co.; 


Newton H. Parkes, Jr., Bioren & Co.; George 
Phillips, 


& Co.: Samuel K. 


J. Muller, Janney 
Jr., Samuel K. Phillips & Co:,; 


Russell M. Ergood, Jr., Stroud & Company, Incorporated. 
Alternates: Joseph E. Smith, Newburger & Co.; R. Victor Mosley, 


Stroud & Companu 


Incorporated; Harold F. Scattergood, Boen- 
ning & Co.; William J. McCullen, Hendricks & Eastwood, Inc.; 


Elwood S. Robinson, Aspden, Robinson & Co. 


Elected: September 15, 1950; Took Office: October 1, 


Expires September 30, 195v. 


1950; Term 


——— ROSTER OF MEMBERS 
ABELE, EDWIN A. 
Reynolds & Co. 
ALLEN, RAYMOND T, 
Hecker & Co. 
ANDERSON, TOWNSEND C. 
Charles A, Taggart & Co., Inc. 
ARMSTRONG, J. LEWIS 
J. Lewis Armstrong & Co 
ARNOLD, EUGENE 
Harriman Ripley & Co., 
AYRES, PERCY 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
BAILEY, LEONARD 
White, Weld & Co. 
BARBER, B. NEWTON , C 
W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co oe oe 
BRADLY, CHARLES C. 
BARNES, JOSEPH O. E. W. Clark & Co. 
Kennedy & Co. ERENNAN, CHARLES J. 
BARTON, JOHN G. Blyth & Co., Inc. 
F. P. Ristine & Co. BRITTON, WILLIAM N. 


BAYUK, HAROLD M arene: & V0 
Bayuk Brothers (Continued on page 58) 





BENDER, ARTHUR J. 
Arthur J. Bender & Co 


BLAUSTEIN, SAMUEL 
Newburger & Co. 
BLIZZARD, HERBERT H. 
Herbert H. Blizzard & Co 
BODINE, PAUL W. 
Drexel & Co. 
EORTNER, SAMUEL HU. 


Incorporated Stein Bros. & Boyce 


BOWERS, THOMAS A. 
Yarnall & Co 

BRACHER, JR., ALFRED F. 
Jones, Miller & Company 

ERADBURY, JOHN L., 


All from Cincinnati 














Ohio and Midwest Markets 


| CLEVELAND OFFICE 
| Telephone CHerry 1-0260 Teletype CV 496 & 497 


Dan Hawkins Warren Foster 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
| Telephone CEntral 6-7400 Teletype CG 417 
Bob Janshoff 


| OTIS & CO. 


(Incorporated ) 


Established 1899 


CLEVELAND 
New York Chicago Dallas Denver 
Cincinnati Columbus Toledo Buffalo 























NSTA 


29 
AFFILIATES 


3700 
MEMBERS 


WM. J. MERICKA & CO. 


INCORPORATED 





INVITE YOU TO USE 
CV 594 


FOR YOUR OHIO MARKETS OR INQUIRIES 





Union Commerce Building 
CLEVELAND 14 


Direct Private Wire to New York 
Members Midwest Stock Exchange 





150 Broadway 
NEW YORK 7 











Telephone MAin 1-8500 


BArclay 7-3550 











THE BANK FOR ALL THE PEOPLE 








NO FASTER 
CHECK COLLECTION 
SERVICE 


Dealer 


Clearing 
Facilities 


69,611,495 CHECKS HANDLED 
IN 1949 


THREE SHIFTS WORKING 24 
HOURS A DAY (SINCE 1936) 
SPEED THE HANDLING OF 
YOUR INCOMING AND OUT- 
GOING CHECKS AT OHIO’S 
LARGEST BANK 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Resources Over 


One Billion Dollars 




















THE 


* 


7 


A. Gibbs, Laird, 
Hunt, W. E. 
Fahnestock 


Bissell & Meeds, 
Sibley & Co., Boston, 
& Co., Torrington, 


New York City: Mr. 
Mass.: Mr. & Mrs. 
Conn. 


Louis 


Investment Traders Association 
Of Philadelphia 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS - 
(Continued from page 57) 
BROOKS, BENJAMIN A. CAMPBELL, ROBERT J. 
E. W. & R. C. Miller & Co. Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
BROOKS, G. ROBERT CAMPION, RICHARD R. 
Schmidt, Poole & Co. H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
BROWN, LESTER C Incorporated 
Janney & Co CANTWELL, JOHN 
BROWN. LLOYD B. Walston, Hoffman & 
Arthur L. Wright & Co., In CAPLAN, ALBERT J. 
BURGESS, GEORGE 8S. Bayuk Brothers 
A. Webster Dougherty CARSON, JOSEPH R. 


CALL, THOMAS D ae, Wee & OF 
py ge glee CAUGHLIN, EDWARD J. 


Edward J. Caughlin & Co 
CAMPBELL, A. GRANT CHRISTIAN, EDGAR A. 
Janney & Co. 


Janney & Co 
CAMPBELL, CHARLES J. COLFER, LAWRENCE J. 
Dawkins, Waters & Co., 


Rufus Waples & Co 


Goodwin 


& Co 


Inc 





COMMERCIAL and 


and Mrs. 
Robert A. Bligh, 
(Note license plate on car) 





TRADING MARKETS 


UNION COMMERCE BLDG 
CLEVELAND 14 
OHIO 


TELETYPE - CV 
CHerry 1-5050 
L D 500 


565 
Members of the os 
Midwest Stock Exchange 


Open Wire to 
Troster, Currie & Summers, New York City 








Underwriters and Dealers 


MUNICIPAL and CORPORATION 
SECURITIES 


os 


THE FIRST CLEVELAND CORPORATION 


MEMBER MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


NATIONAL CITY E. 6th BLDG. 
CLEVELAND 14 





Telephone 
PRospect 1-1571 


Teletype 
Bell System CV 443 & 444 











When you have an interest in 


OHIO SECURITIES 
CLEVELAND BANK STOCKS 


or 
Securities Listed Midwest Stock Exchange 


call 
CORB LISTON 


PRESCOTT & CoO. 


Members Neu k, Midwest and Other Principal 
t Exchanges 


101 National City Bank Building 


CLEVELAND 14 


Telephone: PRospect 1-6300 Bell Teletype 











FINANCIAL 


SSSSs 


SVR WP’ GPW AR 


a 
William P. 
Maguire, 


COLWELL, CHAUNCEY P. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
COMPTON, GEORGE S. 

E. W. & R. C. Miller & Co 
CONNOR, JOHN 

Biddle, Whelen & Co. 
CORSON, SPENCER L. 

Elkins, Morris & Co 
CRAM, JAMES 

Wurts, Dulles & Co 
CUMMINGS, JOSEPH 

Brooke & Co. 
CUNNINGHAM, 

Kennedy & Co 
DACKERMAN, HARRY C. 

Dackerman & Waber 
DAFFRON, JR. ROBERT E. 

Harrison & Co. 
DAGGY, J. GENTRY 

H. M. Byllesby and Company 

rated 
DARBY, DONALD W. 

Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co 
DART, GEORGE W. 

Marvin & Co. 
DAVIS, ALBERT J. 

H. A. Riecke & Co., 
DAVIS, EDMUND J. 

Rambo, Close & Kerner, 
DENNEY, WILLIAM B. 

Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
DERRICKSON, Jr., JOHN H. 

Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc 
DEVOLL, Jr., FREDERICK V. 

Henry B. Warner & Co., In¢ 
DOERR. WILLIAM 

Blair, Rollins & Co., 
DOLPHIN, LEO M. 

Dolphin & Co. 
DONOVAN, ROBERT F. 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 
DORSEY, C. A. 

The First Boston Corp. 
DORSEY, JOSEPH R. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
DOTTS, RUSSELL M. 

Woodcock, Hess & Co., 
DOWNS, CHARLES E., 

Kennedy & Co. 
DUBLE, FORREST H. 

Parrish & Co. 
ERGOOD, Jr., RUSSELL M. 

Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
EVANS, EDWARD 

F. P. Ristine & Co. 
FAHRIG, Jr., HARRY H. 

Reynolds & Co. 
FANT, JOHN FITZSIMONS 

Penington, Colket & Co 
FENSTERMACHER, ALBERT H. 

M. M. Freeman & Co., Inc 
FISCHER, FREDERICK S. 

H. N. Nash & Co 
FITCH, EDWARD M. 
A. W. Benkert & Co. 
FIXTER, WALTER D. 
J. W. Sparks & Co. 
FLEMING, GEORGE N 
Geo. N. Fleming & Co. 
FLYNN, 2nd, JOHN M. 
E. W. Clark & Co. 
FOARD, ALLAN B. 

Stroud & Company, 
FOGARTY, FRANK J. 
FOX, HOLSTEIN DeHAVEN 

A. C. Wood, Jr. & Co. 
GABEL, ALBERT G. 

Burton, Cluett & Dana 
GESING, CHARLES 

Hiscox, Van Meter & Co., In 
GOODMAN, M. WM. 

Harper & Turner, Inc. 
GORMAN, FRANK J. 

H. G. Kuch and Company 
GRANT, FREEMAN G. 

Dolphin & Co. 
GREEN, HARRY 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
GREENE, ROBERT N. 

J. Arthur Warner & Co., Incorporated 
GRIFFITHS, W. LAWRENCE 

DeHaven & Townsend, Crouter & Bodine 
HAGER, MALVIN R. 

Montgomery, Scott & Co. 


HAINES, FRANCIS J. 
W. H. Newbold’s Son & Co 


HARDY, RUBIN 
The First Boston 


seane 


HAROLD B. 


Incorpo- 


Inc 


Inc 


Incorporated 


Fenner & Beane 


Inc 


Incorporated 


Fenner & Beane 


Corp 


Stroud & Co., 


CHRONICLE 


Inc., 


Mrs, Edw. J. Caughlin, 


HARRIS, RUSSELL A. 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
HARRISON, GEORGE R. 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
HEFFELFINGER, HARRY L. 
Samuel K, Phillips & Co. 
HEWARD, JAMES 
Butcher & Sherrerd 
HEWARD, RICHARD 
Janney & Co. 
HISCOX, ARTHUR G. 
Hiscox, Van Meter & Co., 
HOERGER, CHARLES E. 
A. Webster Dougherty & Co. 
HOLDSWORTH, ROBERT M. 
Hornblower & Weeks 
HUDSON, JOHN M. 
Thayer, Baker & Co. 
HUNT, JOHN R. 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
JACOBY, Jr., LEWIS P. 
Thayer, Baker & Co. 
JENNINGS, Jr., EDWARD J. 
Boenning & Co. 
JONES, GEORGE E. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
JONES, WILLIAM W. 
Sheridan, Bogan Paul & Co 
JOYCE, THOMAS J. 
Woodcock, Hess & Co., 
JUSTICE, FLOYD E. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
KENNEDY, SAMUEL M. 
Yarnall & Co. 
KERSLAKE, FREDERICK W. 
Sheridan Bogan Paul & Co 
KETCHEM, WILLIAM S. 
Hornblower & Week 
KIELY, Jr., JERRY J. 
Carstairs & Co 
KNAPP, ALFRED 5S. 
Wurts, Dulles & Co 
KNOB, JOHN E. 
Drexel & Co. 


DOBECKMUN 


Inc 


Inc. 


Thursday, October 





Mrs. John E. Graham, Hartford, Conn.; Mrs. Herbert H. Blizzard, Philadelphia; Felix E. 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Harold F. Scattergood, 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia; 


KRUG, THOMAS B. 
Bioren & Co. 
LAIRD, FRANK J. 
Stroud & Company, 
LAMB, JOHN M. 
Penington, Colket & Co 
LAND, C. EDWARD 
F. P. Ristine & Co 
LA RASH, ALLYN R. 
W. E. Hutton & Co. 
LARSEN, DONALD L, 
Drexel & Co. 
LAUT, JOSEPH ST. C. 
Jenks, Kirkland & Co. 
LESCURE, JAMES H. 
W. H. Newbold’s Sons & Co 
LILLEY, Jr., WILLIAM 
Lilley & Co. 
LONG, EDWARD B. 
Elkins, Morris & Co 
LOVE, THOMAS J. 
Geo. E. Snyder & Co 
LUTZ, CARL F., 
H. A. Riecke & Co., Inc 
MAGUIRE, FELIX E. 
Stroud & Company, 
MANEELY, HARRY 5S. 
Montgomery, Scott & Co 
MANN, NEVIN 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. I 
MARKMAN, JOSEPH 
E. W. Smith Co. 
McATEE, JAMES J. 
Butcher & Sherrerd 
McBRIDE, ALFRED R. 
Wright, Wood & Co. 
McCANN, THOMAS J. 
Gerstley, Sunstein & Co 


McCAULLY, ARMOUR W. 
R. H. Johnson & Co 


McCOOK, ROBERT 
Walston, Hoffman & 


McCULLEN, WILLIAM J. 
Hendricks & Eastwood 


Incorporated 


Incorporated 


Goodwin 


A DIVERSIFIED BUSINESS 


SELLING TO 


ESSENTIAL INDUSTRIES 


Based upon the processing of many kinds of transparent films, 
foils and other materials, The Dobeckmun Company has grown, 
in 23 years, from the original creators of cellophane cigar wrap- 
pers to a national business serving essential industries with many 
diversified products. For instance: 


For foods, confections, pharma- 
ceuticals, chemicals, tobacco, 
metal products .. . bags, package 
material, labels, package wraps, 
box covers; in flexible films, 
foils, laminated combinations. 


For the electrical industry ... 
light-weight, space-saving insu- 
lation, in tape and sheet form, 
for wire, cable and motors. 


For the graphic arts . . . high- 
finish, hard-wearing, film-lam- 
inated cover stock, label paper. 


For farms, homes, buildings and 
industry... plastic glazing (glass 
substitutes); enduring weather- 
barriers which permit passage 
of ultraviolet light. 


For textiles . non-tarnishing, 
Lurex metallic yarn, for gar- 
ments, draperies, upholsteries, 
fine decorative textile fabrics. 


For any industry . custom- 
laminated films, foils and other 
materials for utilitarian or 
decorative purposes. 


These diversified products for essential industries are manufac- 
tured in Cleveland, Ohio, and Berkeley, Calif. If you would like 
to know more about us, write for brochure ‘“The Most Fascinating 
Business in the World’’. The Dobeckmun Company, Cleveland 1, O. 


Branches at Atlanta, Berkeley, Boston, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Indian- 
apolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, St. Louis, St. Pavland 
Seattie. Representatives everywhere. 


DOBECKMUN 


co ERTERS OF FILMS AND FO/ * 
® CrEariy Nv is 








Convention Number 


Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Roggenburg, Roggenburg & Co.., 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York City: Francis J. Cunningham, 


THE COMMERCIAL and 








Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York City 


McCULLOUGH, JOHN J. 
Wellington Fund, Camden, N. J. 


McDONALD, WILLIAM M. 
Paul & Lynch 


McFADDEN, JOHN P., 
Smith, Barney & Co. 


McFARLAND, 3rd, JAMES B. 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, Incorpo- 
rated 


McGARVEY, Jr., JOHN N. 
Martin & Co., Inc. 


McKEE, FRANK T. 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated 


McLEAR, WALTER B. 
Woodcock, Hess & Co. 


McNAMEE, JOSEPH A, 
Hopper, Soliday & Co. 


MEANEY, THOMAS J. 
T. J. Meaney, Inc. 


MILBURN, JOHN A. 
Hecker & Co. 


MILLER, BR, CONOVER 
E. W. & R. C. Miller & Co 


MORRISSEY, FRANK J. 
F. J. Morrissey & Co. 


MORRISSEY, ROBERT P. 
Jones, Miller & Company 


MOSLEY, BR. VICTOR 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated 


MULLER, GEORGE J. 
Janney & Co. 


MUNDY, JAMES E 
Reynolds & Co. 


MURPHY, JOHN A. 
Reynolds & Co. 


MURPHY, JOHN W. 
Hornblower & Weeks 


NASH, HAROLD N. 
H. N. Nash & Co. 


NECKER, CARL 
Moncure Biddle & Co 


NICHOLS, WILLIAM J. 
Butcher & Sherrerd 


O'BRIEN, JOSEPH F. 
O'Brien & Raab 


O’ROURKE, THOMAS F. 


Stroud & Company, Incorporated 
PAIRMAN, JOHN T. 

Schmidt, Poole & Co. 
PARKER, JOHN E. 

H. A. Riecke & Co., Inc 


PARKES, Jr., NEWTON H. 
Bioren & Co. 


PARSLY, L. FULLER 
Parsly Bros. & Co., 


PATTISON, CARL T. 
Stroud & Company, 


PFAU, GORDEN 
Stroud & Company, 


PHILLIPS, EDWARD J. 
Samuel K. Phillips & Co. 


PHILLIPS, Jr., SAMUEL K. 
Samuel] K, Phillips & Co 


PHILLIS, FRED C. 
Coffin, Betz & Co. 


QUINTARD, ROMEYN B. 

Suplee, Yeatman & Company, Inc 
RAFFEL, WILLIAM 

Raffel & Co. 


RANDOLPH, L. WISTER 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated 


REGAN, FRANCIS X. 
C. J. Devine & Co. 


REILLEY, JOSEPH F. 
Jones, Miller & Co 


RENNEISEN, IRWIN 
Hecker & Co. 


ROBINSON, ELLWOOD 5S. 
Aspden, Robinson & Co 


RODGERS, J. LESLIE 
Blair, Rollins & Co., In 


ROGERS, H. WHITNEY 
Elkins, Morris & Co 


RUCKDESCHEL, JOHN K. 
Boenning & Co. 


RUDOLPH, MICHAEL J. 
Stroud & Company, Incorporated 


Inc. 


Incorporated 


Incorporated 


RUNYAN, WALLACE H. 
Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. 


SAILER, A. JACKSON 
A. J. Sailer & Co. 


SCATTERGOOD, HAROLD F. 
Boenning & Co. 


SCHAFFER, RUSSELL W. 
Rambo, Close & Kerner, Inc 


SCHAUFLER, CHARLES A, 
Moncure Biddle & Co. 


SCHREINER, WILLIAM McE. 
F. J. Morrissey & Co. 
SCHULER, RUSSELL C. 
The First Boston Corp 
SCHUMANN, WALTER H. 
Dolphin & Co. 
SERVICE, ARNOLD 
Battles & Company, 
SHAW, CHARLES P., 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


SMITH, JOSEPH E. 
Newburger & Co. 


SNYDER, HARRY B. 
Yarnall & Co. 


STREET, PHILLIPS B. 
DeHaven & Townsend, Crouter & Bodine 


SUNSTEIN, JR., LEON 
Gerstley, Sunstein & Co. 


SUPLEE, WILLIAM Z, 
Suplee, Yeatman & Company, 


TAGGART, CHARLES A. 
Charles A. Taggart & 


TALCOTT, RAYMOND L. 
Drexel & Co. 


TERRELL, CLAYTON H. 
Reynolds & Co. 


THOMAS, ROY C. 
F. P, Ristine & Co. 


Inc. 


Fenner & Beane 


Inc 


Co., Inc 


TILGE, LEWIS H. 


Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co. 


TOBIAS, BERNARD H. 
Gerstley, Sunstein & Co. 


New York City: 


Ps 


James Kelley, 


TODD, HAROLD 
Brown Brothers Harriman & Co. 


TORRENS, ROBERT A. 
Harriman Ripley & Co., 


TREVINE, ROY 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Incorporated 


TYRRELL, LEO D. 


UNDERWOOD, J. FREDERICK 
Boenning & Co. 


VEITH, FRANK H. 
C. J. Devine & Co 
VOORHEES, WILLIAM 
Drexel & Co. 
VOSE, JOHN C. 
Herbert H. Blizzard & Co 


WALLACE, DAVID W. 
E. W. Smith Co. 


WALLINGFORD, CHARLES L. 
H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
porated 


WARNER, ALFRED 8S. 
Swain & Company, Inc. 


WARNER, HENRY B. 
Henry B. Warner & Co., 


WELLER, JOHN F. 
Herbert H. Blizzard & Co. 


WELLS, ALFRED D. 
Lilley & Co. 


Incorporated 


Incor- 


Inc. 


WELSH, Jr., HENRY C. 
Lilley & Co. 

WHITEHEAD, WILLIAM 
Camden, N. J. 

WHITLEY, FRANK L. 
Bioren & Co. 


WILLIAMS, GEO. H., 
Kennedy & Co. 


WILLIAMSON, E. COIT 
Schmidt, Poole & Co. 


WILLIS, ALFRED J. 


H. M. Byllesby and Company, 
porated 


Incor- 











truck axles and axle parts; 


brakes and dynamometers; 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


erving the automotive, aircraft, 


marine and other important industries, including motor 


heater-defroster units; leaf 


and coil springs; stampings; permanent mold gray 
iron Castings; rotor pumps; spring washers; snap 
rings, cold drawn steel; sodium cooled, poppet, and 
Free valves; turbo-jet engine blades, tappets, hydraulic 


valve lifters, valve seat inserts; Dynamatic drives, 


and other similar products. 


General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


PLANTS: Cleveland, Massillon, Ohio ¢ Battle 
Creek, Detroit, Marshall, Saginaw, Vassar, Michigan 
PLANTS OPERATED BY SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES: 


Kenosha, Wisconsin * London, Ontario 
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Thomas E. King, Thomas E. King & Co., Chicago; George Phillips, W. D. Graaison 
& Co., 













































Bi ie BB as 
—_ 


Cincinnati; Murray L. Barysh, Ernst & Co., New York City; 
Donald B. Stephens, Cruttenden & Co., Chicago 






WILLIS, GEORGE C. 
C. C, Collings & Co., Inc. 


YEATTS, ALBERT H. 
Herbert H. Blizzard & Co. 


WOOD, 2nd, RICHARD D. 
Wright, Wood & Co. 


WURTS, JOHN W. 
c/o Wurts, Dulles & Co. 


YEAGER, WILLIAM F. 
Hecker & Co. 


YOUNG, C. HOWLE 
W. L. Morgan & Co. 


ZELLER, JOSEPH A. 
Bankers Securities Corp. 


ZERRINGER, WALTER K. 
c/o Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


ZUBER, ETHAN G. 
Suplee, Yeatman & Company, Inc. 


E- 


YEATMAN, Jr., POPE 
Suplee, Yeatman & Company, Inc. 











SECURITIES 
CAYNE & Co. 


CLEVELAND 


CV-101 TOWER 1-1345 


IMUM MMe eee 


: 























Serving Dealers, Banks and Brokers 


From Coast to Coast 


L. J. SCHULTZ & COMPANY 


Members 
Midwest Stock Exchange 


Private Wire to New York 


76 Beaver Street 
New York 


Union Commerce Bldg. 
Cleveland 





We are pleased to announce that we have acquired the 
business of Weiss Work & Co., effective October 1, and 


the election as officers of the former owners as follows: 


Vice President 
Vice President 


Assistant Secretary 


WILLARD C. WEISS 
JOSEPH R. WORK 
ROBERT WEISS 





GEO. EUSTIS & CO. 


Cincinnati’s Oldest Investment Firm 


Member Cincinnati & Midwest Stock Exchanges 


508 Traction Bldg. Cherry 4070 











THE 


Mr. and Mrs. Sam Green, Pledger & Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Maxfield E. 





The Market Place for 


CINCINNATI SECURITIES 


and 


GIRDLER CORP. RHINELANDER PAPER 
BARECO OIL 


H. £. (GHLEs(, 


Member Cincinnati Stock Exchange 


900 UNION TRUST BLDG., CINCINNATI 











CINCINNATI 


SECURITIES 


Listed Unlisted 


J.E. MADIGAN & CO., inc. 


FORMERLY W. E. FOX & CO., INC. 


Members Cincinnati Stock Exchange 
18 E. 4th Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Telephone Main 1627 Teletype CI 494 





























— 
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CLAIR S. HALL & COMPANY 


Cincinnati 





——— 
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Mr. and Mrs. 


Brown, Shields & Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mr. and Mrs. Mark J. Stuart, Cowen & Co 
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“eZ 


Cann, A. G 


Alabama Security Dealers Association 


Alonzo H, Lee 


Geo. H. Stubbs, Jr. 


President: 


J. M. Thornton, Jr. 


James S. Crow, Jr. 


Drayton Nabers 


Alonzo H. Lee, Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham. 


First Vice-President: J. Mills Thornton, Jr., Thornton, Mohr & 


Co., Montgomery. 


Second Vice-President: James S. Crow, Jr., First National Bank, 


Mobile. 


Secretary: George H. Stubbs, Jr., Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc., 


Birmingham. 
Treasurer: 


Drayton Nabers, First National Bank, Birmingham. 


National Committeemen: Alonzo H. Lee, Sterne, Agee & Leach; 
Harold B. Mayes, Hendrix & Mayes, Inc. 


Alternates: 


Miles A. Watkins, Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc.; 


Sidney J. Mohr, Jr., Thornton, Mohr & Co. 
Took Office: July 1, 1949; Term Expires: December 31, 1951. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


ADAMS, RALPH 
Berney Perry & Company, 
mingham 

AGEE, RUCKER 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham 


ALLISON, CHARLES J. 
Equitable Securities 
mingham 


ANDREWS, J. WARREN 
First National Bank, Montgomery 


ANDREWS, LAMAR 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beanie, 
Birmingham 


Inc., Bir- 


Corporation, Bir- 


ARMSTRONG, ERNEST 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Montgomery 


BACON, ROBERT S. 
First National Bank of Mobile, Mobile 


BAXLEY, MARION 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Montgomery 


BLACKSTONE, F. C. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Mobile 

BLAIR, DWIGHT 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Birmingham 








We are actively interested in 
Ohio * Kentucky * West Virginia 
Municipal Revenue Bonds 


Bids Offerings — Quotations 


Information on request 








CHARLES A. HINSCH & COMPANY, INC. 


Charlies A. Hinsch 
Eme Eyler 

Neil ick 
Robert R. Meyer 
Earl R. Shaffer 


Investment Securities Union Trust Building 


Telephone MAin 5353 
Bell Tele. CI 399 
EXHANGE 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


MEMBER CINCINNATI STOCK 














403 Dixie Terminal 
Building 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


Vhone Main 5072 
Bell System Teletype CI 188 





WALTER, WOODY and 
HEIMERDINGER 


Specializing in the purchase and 
sale of municipal tax and revenue 


securities of all states. 


.. New York City: 
Becker & Co., Chicago 








Thursday, October 19, 





Mr. and Mrs. Maurice J. 


BOSWELL, GRADY 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Montgomery 

BOYCE, MILTON 5s. 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce 
Birmingham 

BRODNAX, MARION J. 
Brodnax & Knight, Inc., 

BROWN, C. BLYTHE 
Cumberland Securitie 
mingnham 

BRUNSON, RAMON J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Mobile 


BUSH, A. 
Busn Sec 


CANBY, YARDLEY 
Merrill Ly Pierce 
Birmingham 

CARLISLE, C. JUDSON 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham 

CARLSON, ROBERT H. 

Carlson & Co., Birmingham 


CARLSON, Jr., Robert H. 

Carison & Co., Birmingham 
COHEN, MORTIMER A. 

Sterne, Agee & Leach, Montgomery 
CONVILLE, KNOX A. 

Conville & Company, 
COX, JOHN 

Courts & Company, Birmingham 
CROW, Jr., JAMES S8. 

First National Bank, 


DARBY, NOLAN 
Merrill Lynch, 
Birmingham 

EDDINS, JOHN 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Birmingham 


ELIASBERG, JULIEN 
Selma 
FERRIS, DAKIN B. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Mobile 
FORE, ROBERT B. 
First National 
Birmingham 
FRAZER, FRANK B. 
Shropshire & Company, Mobile 
GAINES, WALTER B. 
Gaines & Company, Birmingham 
GAUNT, WILLIAM 
First National Bank, Montgomery 
HALEY, FRED 
Merchants National 
HAMEL, BEN. F. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Mobile 
HAMRICK, LEON 
Steiner, Rouse & Company, Birmingham 
HAWORTH, HOWARD H. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Birmingham 
HAYES, WILLIE 
Merrill Lynch, 
Montgomery 
HECHT, GEORGE 
Merrill Lynch, 
3irmingham 

HENDRIX, JAMES BR. 
Hendrix & Mayes, Inc., 
HERZBERG, BERNARD PF. 
Odess, Martin & Herzberg, 
mingnam 
HUGHES, PATRICK E. 
Steiner, Rouse & Company, Mobile. 
HYDINGER, EB 8. 
Carlson & Co., Birmingham 
INMAN, W. E. 
Courts & Company, Birmingham 
JEMISON, Jr., JOHN S. 
Marx & Company, Birmingham 
JOYANT, A. W. 
American National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Mobile 
KING, PORTER 
Steiner, Rouse & Company, 
KING, Jr., PORTER 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Mobile 
KNIGHT, Jr., ROY W. 
Brodnax & Knight, Inc 
KNOWLES, BEN 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Montgomery 


LANG, Jr., DUDLEY W. 
Steiner, Rouse & Company, 


Fenner & Beane, 


Fennere & Beane 


Birmingham 


Bir- 


Corporation, 


Fenner & Beane 


PEYTON 


urilies Company, 


Mobile 


r } 
icti 


Fenne! 


Birmingham 


Mobile 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 


Fenner & Beane, 


Fenner 


& Beane, 


Bank of Birmingham, 


Bank, Mobile 


Pierce, Penner & Beane, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 


Birmingham 


Mobile 


Fenner & Beane, 


» Birmingham 


Mobile 
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Mr. and Mrs. Joseph H. Weil, Weil & Arnold, New Orleans; Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. 
Sener, John C. Legg & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


OB 





Mrs. William Burke, Boston, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. J. Wilmer Butler, 
Baker, Watts & Co., Baltimore, Md. 





LEACH, EDMUND C. e ° ROBERTS, JACK D. THOMAS, Jr., J. NICK 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Montgomery Memphis Security Dealers Club Bullington-Schas & Co. Memphis Securities Company 
LEE, ALONZO H. ROSS. HOWARD THOMPSON, EDWARD F. 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birmingham , Leftwich & Ak Union Planters Nat’] Bank & Trust Co. 
, ae TREXLER, R. FRED 
— _— C. . . SAUNDERS, M. A. J.C. Bradford & Co. 
ss, Martin & Herzberg, Inc Tus- M. A. Saunders & Co., Inc. 


WALKER, Jr., THOMAS B. 
SAUNDERS, ROBERT Equitable Securities Corporation 
M. A. Saunders & Co., Inc. WARD, B. FRANK 
B. F. Ward & Co. 


caloosa 


LOMBARDO, JOSEPH P. 
Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc Bir- 


mingham SCHAS, FRANCIS D. 




















. . ‘ . WHITMAN, A. L. 
MARTIN, ELBERT H. Bullington-Schas & Co. - 9 ¥ > " - 
Odess, Martin & Herzberg. Inc.. Bir- Bullington-Schas & Co. 
mingham SPRAGINS, R. WENDELL WOOTEN, ROGER 
MARX, V. HUGO R. W. Spragins & Company R. B. Wooten & Company 
Hugo Marx & Company, Birmingham 
MARX, Jr., V. HUGO | 
Hugo Marx & Company, Birmingham | 
MARX, WILLIAM HI 
Hugo Marx & Company, Birmingham 1] 
MASTERS, ERNEST . P : s i 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Richard S. Harris Roger B. Wooten Aylett B. Limerick A. L. Whitman 
Birmingham , , - ‘ 
President: Richard S. Harris, M. A. Saunders & Co., Inc. . * 
MAYES, HAROLD B. : ; u ni Cc i a 
Hendrix & Mayes, Inc., Birmingham Vice-President: Roger Wooten, R. B. Weoten & Company. 
McKNIGHT, H. NEIL a 4 j : seine ‘ 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Secretary: Aylett B. Limerick, Goodbody & Co. 
Mobile Treasurer: A. L. Whitman, Bullington-Schas & Co. (@) n 4 
McQUEEN, Jr., GILES mee ; ‘ ; : 
Courts & Company, Birmingham National Committeeman: Early F. Mitchell, First National Bank 
McREE, S. A. . of Memphis. 
Soren & Oo. Srenguenm Alternate: William Groom Leftwich, Leftwich & Ross. 
MOHR, SIDNEY J. fs - ‘ - * P 
’ ‘y= te aorwvu r . a M I 
Tharnten. Wiebe i Company, Monteuners Took Office: January, 1950; Term Expires: January, 1951. | 
MORROW, Jr., Hugh ____ ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 
Watkins, Morrow & Company, Birming- | | 
ham ALLEN, HARRY HARRIS, RICHARD §. 
NABERS. DRAYTON Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane M. A. Saunders & Co., Inc. 
First National Bank, Birmingham BANKSTON, Jr., W. L. HUDGINS, JACK L. THE W C THORN BU RGH CO 
ODESS, LEWIS J. Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane e . 7 | 
Odess, Martin & Herzberg, Inc., Bir- BURCH. BROWN JORDAN. ROBERT 8. | a . s13; 
mingham Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Mid-South Securities Co. 1100 Union Trust Building 
PERRY, TUNSTALL B. CARNEY, W. HARDING LANCASTER, JAMES C. CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
vette Perry & Company, Inc., Bir- Bullington-Schas & Co Union Planters Nat’] Bank & Trust Co 
mingnam ¥, . 1} 
— — . . 1 
PERRY, W. BERNEY COBB, MAX LEFTWICH, WILLIAM GROOM | | 
Berney Perry & Company, Inc., Bir- Union Planters Nat’] Bank & Trust Co Leftwich & Ross 
mingham 
PERRYMAN. C. J CROSSETT, E. GORDON LIMERICK, AYLETT B. ARAMA 
Hendrix ‘& Maves Inc., Montgomery The First National Bank Goodbody & Co. 
SCHULHAFER, LOUIS CURD, H. PRICE MITCHELL, EARLY F. 
pa ee Sia & Herzberg, Inc., Bir- Federal Securities Co., Inc The First National Bank 
ingna 
SELLERS, PHILLIP FOSTER, WALTER T. REDDOCH, JAMES N. THE 
Thornton-Mohr & Co., Montgomery Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co Meeks, Reddoch & Company 


SHEARER, JOHN S. — — _— 
Merchants National Bank, Mobile FREDERIC, FRANK D. RISON, SAM ) 
Equitable Securities Corporation Standard Securities Co. 
SHROPSHIRE, OGDEN . 


Shropshire & Company, Mobile . . 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SMITH, HENRY M. 
Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc Bir- 
mingham 
STANSEL, ARTHUR 
Courts & Company, Birmingham 
STERNE, MERVYN H. 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, Birminghar’ 
STUBBS, Jr., GEORGE H. 
Stubbs, Smith 4 Lombardo, Inc., Bir- 


2... rn CINCINNATI'S _ Producers of “AMERICAN BEAUTY” 


Thornton. Mohr & Company, Montgomery 


T Thornton, Mohr & Company, Montgomery OLDEST INVESTMENT FIRM Hams — Bacon— Shortening 


TURNER, LEO C, 
Marx & Company, Birmingham 


ULMER, CLYDE ° 
Courts & Company, Birmingham 88th YEAR A Full Line of Meat 
VINCENTELLI, JOHN 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beans Food Products 
Montgomery 
WALKER, CULLOM 
Marx & Company, Birmingham 


WATKINS, Jr., MILES A. 
Stubbs, Smith & Lombardo, Inc., Bir- 


WATKINS, WARNER, 5 GEO. EUSTIS & CO. 


Watkins, Morrow & Company, Birming- 
ham 


WATKINS, Jr... WARNER 8S 
Watkin Morrow & Co., Birmingham 





iow 









Preferred Stock and Common Stock Traded on the 
Cincinnati Stock Exchange 





WOOD, GEORGE M. 4 
George M. Wood & Company, Mont he 
gomery 


Ie eee 


WOOD, Jr... GEORGE M 
George M. Wood & Company, Mont- 
gomery 


SS 





and Mrs. Charles C. King, Bankers Bond Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
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J. Hollis Austin, J. W. Tindall & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


In Attendance at NSTA Convention 


(Continued from page 20) 


LEAR, JAMES C.* 
Reed, Lear & Co., 
Pittsburgh 
LEE, ALONZO H.* 
Sterne, Agee & Leach, 
Birmingham 
LESTRANGE, GEORGE E.* 
Arthurs, Lestrange & Co., 
Pittsburgh 
LEVY, GUSTAVE lL. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
New York City 
LISTON, CORWIN L. 
Prescott & Co., Cleveland 
LOTHROP, G. M.* 
W. E. Hutton & Co., Boston 
LYON, WILLIAM E. B. 
R. S. Dickson & Co., 
Charlotte 
MACKESSY, T. FRANK * 
Abbott, Proctor & Paine, 
New York City 


*Denotes Mr. and Mrs. 


MAGID, SAMUEL E.* 
Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc., 
New York City 

MAGUIRE, FELIX E.* 
Stroud & Company, Incorpo- 
rated, Philadelphia 

MAGUIRE, JAMES B.* 
James B. Maguire & Co., 
Boston 

MARKHAM, EDWIN J. 
Wertheim & Co., 
New York City 

MARR, LAWRENCE N. 
Ames, Emerich & Co., 
Chicago 

MARSLAND, A. W.* 
Wood, Gundy & Co., 
New York City 

MASON, WALTER G. 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., 
Lynchburg 

MAYER, JOHN M. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, New York City 








419 W. Jefferson St. 
Bell System Teletype—LS 284 








J. J. B. HILLIARD & SON 


Founded 1872 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


Hilliard Bldg. 
Long Distance 197 & Western Union Phone 
OWENSBORO, KY., OFFICE — MASONIC TEMPLE 


Midwest Stock Exchange 


Louisville 2, Ky. 


Active Markets In 
All Local Securities, Kentucky and 
General Market Municipals 


Private Wire to 
Wood, Walker & Co., New York 




















“TO BUY WHEN OTHERS ARE DE- 





SPONDENTLY SELLING, AND TO SELL 
WHEN OTHERS ARE AVIDLY BUYING, 
REQUIRES THE GREATEST FORTI- 
TUDE AND PAYS THE GREATEST 
REWARD.”’ 


m BANKERS BOND = 


INCORPORATED 


Ist FLOOR, KENTUCKY HOME LIFE BLDG. 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 
Bell Teletype LS 186 


Long Distance 238 


Mr. and Mrs. Mr. and Mrs 


MAYES, HAROLD B. 
Hendrix & Mayes, Inc., 
Birmingham 


McBRIDE, ALFRED R. 
Wright, Wood & Co., 
Philadelphia 


McCALL, ARTHUR C. 
Alester G. Furman & Co., 
Greenville 


McCLEARY, GEORGE M. 
Florida Securities Company, 
St. Petersburg 


McCORMICK, EDWARD T. 
Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, Washington 


McCULLEN, WILLIAM J. 
Hendricks & Eastwood, 
Philadelphia 


McCULLEY, CLAYTON R.* 
First Southwest Company, 
Dallas 


McDONALD, HARRY A. 
Securities & Exchange Com- 
mission, Washington 


McDONALD, Jr., HARRY A. 
McDonald-Moore and Co., 
Detroit 


McELYEA, Mrs. R. G. 
First Southwest Co., Dallas 
McLAUGHLIN, JOHN F.* 
McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., 
New York City 
McLAUGHLIN, JOHN S. 
White, Weld & Co., 
New York City 
MEANS, JAMES W. 
Courts & Co., Atlanta 


cog a 


a IY) 


Thursday, October 19, 1950 


_ John F. McLaughlin, McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., New York City; Mr. and 
Mrs. 


W. Wendell Reuss, McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., New York City 


MERICKA, WILLIAM J.* 
William J. Mericka & Co., 
Inc., Cleveland 

MEYER, FRANK P. 

First of Michigan Corpora- 
tion, Detroit 

MEYERS, Jr., JOHN J. 
Gordon Graves & Co., 

New York City 

MILLER, DON W. 
Titus-Miller & Company, 
Detroit 

MILLER, F. BOICE 
B. J. Van Ingen & Co., Miami 

MITTON, ROBERT lL. 

Robert L. Mitton 
Investments, Denver 

MONROE, PAUL B.* 
Hunnewell & Co., Boston 

MONTAGUE, ARCH F.* 

W. E. Hutton & Co., 
Cincinnati 

MORELAND, PAUL I.* 
Moreland & Co., Detroit 

MORRIS, JACK C.* 

Norris & Hirshberg, Atlanta 

MORTON, FRED G.* 

The Milwaukee Company, 
Milwaukee 
MORTON, ROALD* 
Blue List Publishing Co., 
New York City 
MOSLEY, R. VICTOR,* and 
Margaret and Louise 
Stroud & Company, Incorpo- 
rated, Philadelphia 

MOSS, WILLIAM F. 

National Quotation Bureau, 
New York City 





INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


LOCAL — LISTED — UNLISTED 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Prugh, Combest & Land, Inc. 


1016 BALTIMORE AVENUE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 


Teletype KC 191 Telephone Victor 2841 























Kentucky Securities 


Active Markets in All Issues 


Wagner, Reid and Ebinger, Inc. 


415 W. JEFFERSON STREET 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY. 


WABASH 4191 
WESTERN UNION PHONE 


BELL TELETYPE 
LS 292 








MULLER, GEORGE J.* 
Janney & Co., Philadelphia 
MURPHY,CHARLES O'BRIEN 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, New York City 
MURRAY, FRANK J. __- 
Day, Stoddard & Williams, 
Inc., New Haven 
NELSON, HARRY L. 
Blyth & Co., Inc., Chicago 
NEWSOM, Jr., W. R.* 
Sanders & Newsom, Dallas 
OETJEN, HENRY 
McGinnis & Co., 
New York City 
O’KANE, Jr., JOHN J. 
John J. O’Kane, Jr. & Co., 
New York City 
OLIVER, Jr., ALLEN L. 
E. F. Hutton & Co., Dallas 
OPDYKE, GEORGE F.* 
Ledogar-Horner Company, 
Cleveland 


PARKER, H. SHELDON* 
Kay, Richards & Co., 
Pittsburgh 


PARKES, Jr., NEWTON H.* 
Bioren & Co., Philadelphia 
PARRY, EDW. T.* 
Atkinson Jones & Co., 
Portland, Ore. 


PARSONS, Jr., EDWARD E.* 
Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Inc., 
Cleveland 


PAULI, ROBERT A. 
Scherck, Richter Company, 
St. Louis 

PEARSON, G. HAROLD 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., 
Dallas 


PEELER, J. LEE* 
J. Lee Peeler & Company, 
Inc., Durham 

PETTEY, HERBERT 
Equitable Securities Corpo- 
ration, Nashville 

PHILLIPS, GEORGE 
W. D. Gradison & Co., 
Cincinnati 

PHILLIPS, JOSEF C.* 
Pacific Northwest Company, 
Seattle 


PHILLIPS, Jr.. SAMUEL K.* 
Samuel K. Phillips & Co.., 
Philadelphia 

PIZZINI, B. WINTHROP* 

B. W. Pizzini & Co., Inc., 
New York City 

PLUMRIDGE, THEODORE E.* 
J. Arthur Warner & Co. In- 
corporated, New York City 

PONICALL, Jr., FRANK M.* 
Singer, Deane & Scribner, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

PRATT, LOGAN V. 

R. S. Dickson & Co., Inc., 
Charlotte 

PRELLER, JOHN G. 
McGinnis & Company, 

New York City 

QUIGLEY, JAY L. 

Quigley & Co., Inc., 
Cleveland 

RAHN, FRED T. 

The Illinois Company. 
Chicago 


RAUSCHER, Jr., JOHN H.* 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co.. 
Dallas 
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REED, KEITH B. 
Dittmar & Co., Dallas 


REILLY, F. VINCENT 
Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, New York City 


REILLY, JOHN F. 
J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc., 
New York City 

REUSS, W. WENDELL* 
McLaughlin, Reuss & Co., 
New York City 

RICHARDS, CHARLES A.* 
Field, Richards & Co., 
Cincinnati 


ROGGENBURG, STANLEY L.* 
Roggenburg & Co., 
New York City 

ROHDE, JOHN I. 
John R. Lewis, Inc., Seattle 


RONEY, JOHN J. 
Wm. C. Roney & Co., Detroit 


ROWLEY, RUSSELL K. 
Geyer & Co., Inc., Cleveland 

SACCO, ARTHUR C. 
Detmer & Co., Chicago 

SANDERS, SIDNEY J.* 
Foster & Marshall, Seattle 

SAUNDERS, WALTER F.* 
The Dominion Securities 
Corporation, New York City 

SCATTERGOOD, HAROLD F.* 
Boenning & Co., Philadelphia 

SCHEUER, CHAS. G.* 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 
Chicago 

SCHLICTING, HUGH R. 
Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co.., 
Seattle 

SCHLOSSER, GUSTAVE J.* 
Union Securities Corporation, 
New York City 

SENER,. JOSEPH W. 
John C. Legg & Co., 
Baltimore 

SENNOTT. Jr., WM. J.* 
Shields & Company, Chicago 

SHAW, HERBERT I. 
Vance, Sanders & Co., 
New York City 

SHEEHAN, Jr., DANIEL M.* 
Walter J. Connolly & Co., 
Boston 

SHEPLER. LLOYD W.’* 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner, & Beane, Cincinnati 

SHIPMAN, RICHARD 
Blair F. Claybaugh & Co. 
New York City 

SIMPSON. WILLIAM G.’ 
H. M. Byllesby and Company. 
Incorporated. Pittsburgh 

SINGER, LOUIS P. 
Troster, Currie & Summers, 
New York City 

SLOAN, DONALD C.* 
Donald C. Sloan & Co.. 
Portland, Ore. 

SMITH. HAROLD B.* 
Pershing & Co., 
New York City 

SMITH, JOSEPH E.* 
Newburger & Co.. 
Philadelphia 

SMITH, MARK A. 
F. W. Craigie & Co., 
Richmond 

SNYDER. EVERETT W.* 
E. W. Snyder and Co.. 
Syracuse 

SORUM, KERMIT R.* 
Allison-Williams Company, 
Minneapolis 

STAIB. LEE R.* 

Geo. Eustis & Co., Cincinnati 


Joseph M. Keily, J. Arthur Warner & Co., New York City; George L. Collins, 
Geyer & Co., Inc., New York City 
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STALKER, ALFRED 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., 
New York City 


STANFORD, KENNETH C.* 
F. S. Smithers & Co., 
New York City 

STARK, EUGENE* 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, New York City 


STEPHENS, DONALD B. 
Paul H. Davis & Co., Chicago 


STRADER, LUDWELL A.* 
Strader, Taylor & Co., Inc. 
Lynchburg 

STRADER, PHILLIP 
Strader, Taylor & Co., Inc. 
Lynchburg 


STRALEY, JOHN A. 
Hugh W. Long & Co., Inc., 
New York City 

STRONG, O. H. 
First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, Chicago 
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Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Parsons, Jr.,. Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Cleveland; 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J. Mericka, Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Cleveland 


















STUART, MARK* 
Cowan & Co., New York City 


SULLIVAN, LEONARD R. 
Phelps, Fenn & Co., 
New York City 


TEGELER, JEROME F. 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.., 
St. Louis 

THOMPSON, WILLIAM S.* 
Ralph F. Carr & Co., Inc., 
Boston 















THORNHILL, G. E. 
C. F. Cassell and Co.., 
Charlottesville 
THORSEN, LESTER J. 
Glore, Forgan & Co., Chicago 
TITUS, WILLIAM A. 
Wertheim & Co., 
New York City 
TITUS, Jr., WILLIAM A. 
Wertheim & Co.., 
New York City 
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ST. LOUIS MARKETS 


Our Trading Department Is Active In All 
Local Listed And Unlisted Securities 
And Invites Your Inquiries 


“If there is a Market we can find it” 
We Specialize In Orders For Banks And Dealers 


EDWARD D. JONES & CoO. 


ESTABLISHED 1871 
MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange Midwest Stock Erchange 
Chicago Board of Trade New York Curb Exchange, Associate 
300 North Fourth St. Saint Louis 2, Mo. 
Central 7600 Bell Teletype SL 593 
Direct Private Wire Connections with 
Josephthal & Co., New York, and James E. Bennett & Co., Chicago 











A.G. ED 
Established 1887 


409 NO. EIGHTH ST., ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
Telephone CEntral 4744 Bell Teletype—SL 475 


Private Wire to Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


61 Broadway Members Myers Bldg. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. | aspidwest Stock Exchange SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Tel. WHitehall 3-9394 Tel. 7826 


New York Stock Exchange 
7 Chicago Board of Trade ® 
New York Curb Exchange 
N. Y. Cotfee & Sugar Exch. 


Commodity Exchange, Inc. 


8015 Forsyth Blvd. 
CLAYTON 5, MO. 
Tel. Delmar 6692 


323 Bankers Mortgage Bldg. 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
Tel. BEacon 3-8831 








UHLMANN & LATSHAW 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY 6. MISSOURI 





FOR TRADING MARKETS IN LOCAL 
AND SOUTHWESTERN SECURITIES 
KC 67, 68, AND 69 
BALTIMORE 3600 




































































UNDERWRITERS DISTRIBUTORS 











NEWHARD, COOK & Co. 


—- Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 
FOURTH & OLIVE 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
SL 151-152 L. D. St. Louis 340, 341 & 342 


Vew York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


Bell Teletype 


Correspondent and Private Wire System 


Clark, Dodge & Co., 61 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 














SCHERCK, RICHTER 


COMPANY 


St. Louis 
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Mr. and Mrs. Edward T. Parry, Atkinson-Jones & Co., Portland, Ore.; Mr. and Mrs. 
John J. Meyers, Jr., Gordon Graves & Co., New York City 


Corwin L. Liston, Prescott & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Russell K. Rowley, Geyer & Co., 
Inc.. Cleveland: Daniel M. Hawkins, Otis & Co., Cleveland 


In Attendance at NSTA Convention 
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TORPIE, JAMES V. 
Torpie & Saltzman, 
New York City 

TORPIE, ROBERT A.’ 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, New York City 


TOPOL. ROBERT M. 
Greene and Company Inc., 


New York City 


*Denotes Mr. and Mrs 








Underwriters, Brokers and Distributors 
of Listed and Unlisted 


Investment Securities 


STRAUS & BLOSSER 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange—Midwest Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Telephone ANdover 3-5700 Teletype CG 650-651 
Kansas City Grand Rapids 


Detroit Milwaukee 


























SINCERE AnD COMPANY 


MEMBERS OF 


New York Stock Exchange 
and all Principal Stock and 
Commodity Exchanges 


CHICAGO 


Telephone 
STate 2-2400 


Teletype 
CG 252-656 & 657 








DAYTON & GERNON 


MEMBER MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


BROKERS — DEALERS 
DISTRIBUTORS 


ALL WISCONSIN ISSUES 











BRANCH OFFICES 
EAU CLAIRE +- FOND DU LAC - LA CROSSE 
PAUL 


MADISON 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


MAIN OFFICE AND TRADING DEPARTMEN 
105 SO. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
i Phone—CEntral 6-0780 


W'AUSAU 


Teletype—CG 262 





TRIGGER, RAYMOND 
Investment Dealers Digest, 
New York City 

VALLELY, EDWARD V.* 
John Nuveen & Co., Chicago 

VASEY, JOSEPH H.* 
Geo. Eustis & Co., Cincinnati 

VER MEULEN, JOHN W.* 
Ver Meulen & Co., Inc. 
Racine, Wis. 

WAKELEY, THOMPSON M. 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., 
Chicago 

WALKER, GRAHAM* 

Joseph McManus & Co., 
New York City 

WALKER, L. E. 

National Quotation Bureau 
New York City 

WALSH, RICHARD H. * 
Newhard, Cook & Co., 

St. Louis 

WARMATH, J. T. 

Equitable Securities Corpo- 
ration, Greensboro 

WARNER, HENRY B. 

Henry B. Warner & Co., 
Philadelphia 

WEIL, JOSEPH H.* 

Weil & Arnold, New Orleans 


WELCH, EDWARD H.* 
Sincere and Company, 
Chicago 


WELSH, Jr., HENRY C. 
Lilley & Co., Philadelphia 

WHITAKER, EMMET K. 
Davis, Skaggs & Co., 
San Francisco 

WHITE, EDWARD A. 
White & Company, St. Louis 

WILLIAMSON, E. COIT 
Schmidt, Poole & Co.., 
Philadelphia 

WITTICH, WILBUR R.* 
Grimm & Co.. 
New York City 

WREN, LAWRENCE* 
Allen & Company, 
New York City 

WYLLIE, THOMAS H. 
C. F. Cassell & Co., 
Charlottesville 

YARROW, PAUL 
E. F. Hutton & Company, 
Chicago 

YEARLEY,1V, ALEXANDER 
The Robinson-Humphrey Co., 
Atlanta 

ZINGRAF, CHARLES M. 
Laurence M. Marks & Co., 
New York City 

ZOLLINGER, JOHN J. 
Scharff & Jones, Inc., 
New Orleans 








105 W. Adams St. 
Chicago 3 
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*Prief analysis 


“TRAILMOBILE CO. 


Common Stock 


Despite recent strength still available at 


little over twice 1950 estimated net income. 


available on request 


Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc. 


Founded 1890 


314 N. Broadway 
St. Louis 2 











Branch 
52 Wall Street 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Telephone 
DEarborn 2-142] 


22° OMPLETE 
% SPECIALISTS 





TRADING 
LOCAL MARKETS 


SILLS, FAIRMAN & HARRIS 
INCORPORATED 
Members Midwest Stock Exchange 


209 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Direct Private Wire to Sutro Bros. & Co. N. Y. 


Underwriters and Distributors of 
Municipal, Public Utility, Railroad and 


Industrial Securities 


Teletype 
CG 3864 


FACILITIES 











Report of Public 
Relations Committee 


(Continued from page 18) 
September 27, 1949, which was in- 
cluded in your Public Relations 
report to the National Association 
at Colorado Springs, I explained 
that a program known here in St. 
Louis as “Know Your St. Louis 
Industries’ was initiated. This 
program has been continued this 
year and up to the present time 
we have made thorough inspec- 
tion tours of the following com- 
panies: 

Fischer Body and Chevrolet 
Motor. divisions of General Mo- 
tors; Knapp Monarch Co.; Gran- 
ite City Steel Co.; Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 

It might be well to mention here 
that the officers of the firm being 
inspected are present at the time 
the tour is made and have been 
most cooperative not only on the 
tour itself, but also in answering 
questions regarding the financial 
status, etc., of their companies. 

There are still several trips to 
be made during the current year 
but, unfortunately, the names of 
the companies to be visited have 
not been decided, consequently I 
can’t mention them here. 

We have put forth considerable 
effort here in St. Louis in an at- 
tempt to work with the different 
companies who do not have their 
securities listed on a recognized 
stock exchange in regard to divi- 
dend declarations. In the past it 
has been our experience that rec- 
ord dates and ex-dividends dates 
coincided, which, as you know, is 
quite confusing in our industry 
from a trading standpoint. A num- 
ber of these companies, after ex- 
plaining our reasons to the com- 
pany officials, have given us their 
cooperation and are now allowing 
sufficient time between the ex- 
dividend date and the record date. 

Trusting the above is the type 
of information that you are seek- 
ing, however, should there be 
anything else which might occur 
to you, please do not hesitate to 
call upon me. 


Thanking you, and looking for- 
ward to seeing you at Virginia 
Beach, with kindest personal re- 
gards, 

Cordially, 
JOHN W. BUNN 
President, Security Traders 
Club of St. Louis 
* + + 
San Francisco, Calif. 
September 12, 1950 
Mr. John M. Hudson, Chairman 
Public Relations Committee 
National Security Traders 

Association, Inc. 

c/o Thayer, Baker & Co. 
Commercial Trust Building 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Dear Sir: 

“Public Relations” is a subject 
of tremendous importance to our 
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industry, for if we lose the esteem 
and respect ot tne public we lose 
Our livelinood. Our weitare rises 
and talls with the public's regard 
ot Our protession. 

The reason tor a change in the 
publics attitude toward the in- 
vestment business may or may not 
be ot our own making. We must, 
tneretore, not onty conduct our- 
seives and our aealings with the 
public on the hignest possibie 
Piane but we must also be on 
guard to counter any threats trom 
witnout. 

Realizing this, our members, in- 
dividually, have taken every op- 
portunity to present our story to 
tne pubdiic tnrougn talks betore 
service clubs, iuncueon clubs, adult 
education classes and the like. 
They have joined forces with local 
stock exchange and New York 
member houses and explained the 
workings of the “over-the-coun- 
ter’ markets as part of their edu- 
cational programs. Several of our 
members have lectured at the local 
universities. Unusual or interest- 
ing conditions in the unlisted mar- 
kets have been called to the at- 
tention of the press. 

Our “Public” also includes the 
companies whose stocks we trade 
and their officers and executives. 
For closer cooperation with them 
spells better relations with our 
clients. To this end we have been 
active in sponsoring inspection 
trips ourselves and joining other 
organizations in jointly conducted 
tours. 

On November 29, 1949, at the 
suggestion of one of our members, 
a tour of the Pacific Intermoun- 
tain Express Bay Area facilities 
Was arranged and expanded to in- 
clude members of the Bond Club, 
Analysts Association, bankers and 
the press. 

In April of this year we joined 
the local stock exchange members 
on an inspection trip through the 
plants of the Permanente Cement 
Co. and the foil mills of the Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Company 
at Los Altos, California. 

In June, the Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Company invited us to be 
their guests on a tour of its new 
Moss Landing steam-electric gen- 
erating plant at Monterey Bay. We 
were joined on this trip by the 
Analysts Association and the Bond 
Club and members of the press. 

These activities have been a 
fine influence to all concerned 
and the resulting publicity helpful 
to us all. 

Very truly yours, 

FRANK BOWYER 

Reporting for San Francisco 
Security Traders Association. 


Mr. and Mrs. William R. Newsom, Jr., Sanders & Newsom, Dallas, Texas: Mr. and 
Mrs. Landon A. Freear, Wm. N. Edwards & Co., Ft. Worth, Texas 
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Investment Dealers Association of Houston 





A. Gordon Crockett 


President: E. Clyde Hawkins, Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 

Vice-President: A. Gordon Crockett, Shields & Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer: John DeC. Scott, John D. Scott & Co. 

National Committeeman: Jesse R. Phillips, Jr., J. R. Phillips 
Investment Company, Incoryvorated., 

Alternate: A. Gordon Crockett, Shields & Company. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS —— 


ALEERCROMBIE, LOVETT ALLEN, ROBERT F. 
Lovett Abercrombie & Co. Harris, Upham & Co 

ADAMS, WILLIAM C. BAYNE, JOHN M. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Blyth & Co., Inc. 

ALLEN, JAMES W. BEEBE, H. WARD 
Harris, Upham & Co. Fridley & He 











Mr. and Mrs. Dan V. Bailey, 





ae 


Underwriters — Dealers — Distributors 


Trading Markets in Unlisted Securities 


CRUTTENDEN & CO. 


Members New York - tock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


209 Souty La SALLE STREET 


GIF YY H LA OA c 





LINCOLN 8. NEB OMAHA 2. NEB. 


Cuicaco 4, ILiIno!s St 
TEL. DEarborn 2-0500 a 


DIRECT PRIVATE WIRES TO EAST AND WEST COASTS 














BEISSNER, HENRY M. 
Moroney, Beissner & Co. 
BROWN, ROBERT D. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
BYRD, CLIFTON . 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane DAVIS, LAWRENCE 
CAMPBELL, E. H. 
B. V. Christie & Co. 
CHRISTIE, BYRON V. 
B. V. Christie & Co. 
COOPER, ARTHUR C. 
Rotan, Mosle and Moreland 
CRERIE, FRANK H. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


Foster & Marshall, Portland, Or 
Richard H. Walsh, Newhard, Cook & Co., St. Louis 
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CROCKETT, A. GORDON 
Shields & Company 


CROCKETT, CLAUDE T. 
Moroney, Beissner & Co. 


McClung & Knickerbocker 


FRIDLEY, EARL G. 
Fridley & Hess 


GOODWIN, RICHARD H., 
R. H. Goodwin & Co. 
HARRELL, Jr., SAMUEL N. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


(Continued on page 66) 





WE MAINTAIN 


ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS IN 
UNLISTED SECURITIES 


Your Inquiries Invited 


Paal FLDavis & o. 


Established 1916 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 


Peoria 


Chicago Board of Trade 
10 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 3 
Rockford 


Trading Dept. Teletype CG-405 




















William A. Fuller & Co. 


Members of Midwest Stock Exchange | 





CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


209 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET | 

















AC.ALLYN“*>»COMPANY 





New York Boston 


Kansas City 
Spokane 


Incorporated 


Investment Securities 


Public Utility Industrial 


Railroad Municipal 





Affiliated with 


AC.ALLYN & CO. 


Members of 


New York Stock Exchange 
Midwest Stock Exchange 


New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 


100 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Portland, Me. Milwaukee Omaha 


Peoria Waterloo Moline Aurora 


Decatur Elgin Rockford Madison 
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Pian vr, meyer, rirst of Michigan Corporation, 


Investment Dealers Association of Houston 


(Continued from page 65) 
HULL, DAVID P. 
Merril] Lynch, 


HARRIS, J. WYLIE 
J. Wylie Harris & Co 
HAWKINS, E. CLYDE 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc 


HEDRICK, Jr., L. W. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


HESS, WILBUR E., 
Fridley & Hess 


Pierce 


JOHNSTON, Jr., CYRUS T. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce 

JOHNSTON, DOUGLAS E, 
Fridley & Hess 


JOOST, OSCAR H. 
Harris, Upham & Co 


Detroit, Mich.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Grady, John E. Joseph & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. George H. Earnest, Fewel & Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Herbert Pettey, Equitable Securities Corporation, Nashville, Tenn. 


Fenner & Beane 


Fenner & Beane 








BARCLAY INVESTMENT CO. 


Trading Markets in 


MIDDLE WESTERN 
SECURITIES 


39 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
Telephone ANdover 3-7055 


Teletype CG 1384 




















George 


KNICKERBOCKER, WALDO E. 
McClung & Knickerbocker 
LICHTY, A. H. 

J. R. Phillips 
corporated 
MAGILL, Jr., A. E. 
Rauscher, Pierce & Co., 
MASTERSON, Jr., NEILL T. 
Chas. B. White & Co 
McCLUNG, CLINTON C, 
McCiung & Knickerbocker 
McDONALD, JOHN A. 
J. R. Phillips Investment Company, 
corporated 
McLEAN, Jr., CHARLES I. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
McLEAN, Sr., CHARLES I. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
McNEAR, TOM W. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
MILES, RALPH 
J. R. Phillips Investment 
corporated 
MILLAR, ESTELLE A. 
B. V. Christie & Co. 
MOORE, Jr., F. ALDRICH 
J. R. Phillips Investment 
corporated 
MORONEY, ROBERT E. 
Moroney, Beissner & Co 
MORRIS E. LOUIS 
J. R. Phillips Investment Company, 
corporated 
NEUHAUS, JOSEPH RICE 
Underwood, Neuhaus & Co 
NEUHAUS, PHILIP ROSS 
Underwood, Neuhaus & Co 
NORMAN, W. L. 
B. V. Christie 


Investment Company, In- 


Inc 


In- 


Company, In- 


In- 


Company, 


In- 


& Co 
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O'LEARY, ANDREW L. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
PEARCE, Jr., CHARLES D. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
PHILLIPS, JESSE R. 
J. R. Phillips Investment 
corporated 
PHILLIPS, Jr., JESSE R. 
J. R. Phillips Investment Company, 
corporated 
REYNOLDS, ANNA 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
RIEGER, HERMAN 
B. V. Christie & Co. 
RITCHIE, CHARLES J. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
ROGGENKAMP, LeROY P. 
Harris, Upham & Co. 
ROUGH, THOMAS H. 
Harris, Upham & Co 
ROWLES, RUSSELL R. 
Rowles, Winston & Co 
SCOTT, JOHN De C. 
John D. Scott and Co 
SHAWELL, WILLIAM J. 
Shawell & Company 
SMALL, Jr., GEORGE A. 
Rowles, Winston & Co. 
STOVALL, M. CORBETT 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
TODD, WALTER 
B. V. Christie & Co. 
WARE, NATHANIEL 
A. G. Edwards & Sons 
WEGHORST, HENRY F. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
WHITE, CHAS. B. 
Chas. B. White & Co 
WIGGIN, Jr., JACK 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
YEAGER, JAMES H. 
Harris, Upham & Co 


Company, In- 


In- 





- KETCHAM & NONGARD 


Investment Securities 


105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Underwriters and Dealers 
BONDS . STOCKS 
MUNICIPAL BONDS REVENUE BONDS 





Telephone: DEarborn 2-6363 Teletype: CG 385 











WEBBER-SIMPSON & CO. 


MEMBERS MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 


208 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 4 














Trading Department — James C. Vacha 


Telephone ANdover 3-1811 





Teletype CG 1268 











CHICAGO -——— 


OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SPECIALISTS 
SINCE 
1926 


SWIFT, HENKE & CO. 


MEMBERS MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 











Public Utilities - 


ZIiPPIN 





Over-The-Counter Markets In— 


FOREIGN SECURITIES 


EXTERNALS - 
Bonds - Stocks - Scrip 


DOMESTIC SECURITIES 


Industrials - Real Estate 


wan, - 
& COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
Telephone RAndolph 6-4696 


INTERNALS 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Bell Teletype CG 45/ 








Thursday, October 19, 1950 


Mr. and Mrs. Ralph C. Deppe, Edward D. Jones & Co., St. Louis, Mo.: 
Mr. and Mrs. Sidney J. Sanders, Foster & Marshall, Seattle, Wash. 


Report of National 
Municipal Committee 


(Continued from page 19) 
member of your National Munici- 
par Committee, has been so kind 
as to report on the activities of 
the Texas dealers to the end that 
investment by banks in municipal 
bonds, particularly revenue bonds, 
may be standardized and may be 
such as can be reasonably com- 
plied with by investment dealers, 
bearing in mind always the pro- 
tection of the bank and the public. 
The Texas dealers in cooperation 
with the banking authorities of 
that state have worked out a set 
of forms covering both municipal 
tax and revenue obligations which 
are to be filled out and filed with 
the bank customer and with the 
state banking authorities and with 
other governmental officials. This 
procedure should tend to increase 
interest in municipal obligations 
and also make it easier tor the 
bank examiners to develop the 
value of the securities. At the 
same time the availability of re- 
ports as to tinancial conditions 
and earnings on a revenue project 
should serve to broaden the sec- 
ondary market tor all types of 
municipal revenue obligations by 
making the statistical data avail- 
able to a large number of dealers 
who would be interested in buy- 
ing and selling municipal revenue 
securities. 

In this same connection there 
have been continued efforts by 
various associations, national and 
state, and various officials dili- 
gently working toward a broader 
understanding on the part of the 
bank examining officials as well 
as investors as to the merits of 
municipal revenue bonds payable 
from sound and well-managed 
projects. To the end of furthering 
this understanding by the dissemi- 
nation of information, the Na- 
tional Municipal Committee of the 
National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation recommends and hopes 
that it can be arranged on each 
new revenue bond issue which 
may be handled that a copy of the 
prospectus covering such issue can 
be sent to the supervisory banking 
authorities including the district 
supervising examiners of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the chief Federal Reserve 
Bank Examiner in each Federal 
Reserve District, the district chiet 
national bank examiner of the of- 
fice of the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the chief supervi- 
sors of state banks in those par- 
ticular areas in which it is be- 
lieved the bonds or obligations are 
likely to be sold. The purpose is 
to let the bank examining author- 
ities in Washington and in the 
field be informed of the particu- 
lars of such issues. This your 
committee believes will tend to 
broaden the market for revenue 
securities particularly among 
banks. The “Daily Bond Buyer’ 
of New York City has been assist- 
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ing in this program and they have 
forms available for the filing of 
information particularly with ref- 
erence to revenue bonds. Copies, 
we believe, can be obtained from 
them at a slight cost and would 
assist considerably in disseminat- 
ing the information on munici- 
pals, particularly revenue obliga- 
tions. The ‘Daily Bond Buyer” 
has also been kind enough to pub- 
lisn reports on earnings of rev- 
enue projects from time to time 
and it you have any of such re- 
ports it might be well to forward 
copies to such publication which 
has always been most cooperative 
in working with the municipal 
fraternity. 

Donaid A. Meyer of Foster & 
Marsnail of Seattle, one of your 
National Municipal Committemen, 
calls to our atvention tne public 
utility district case now in the 
Washing.on State Supreme Court. 
If the Supreme Court holds favor- 
ably, pubiic utility districts will be 
autnorized to purchase and oper- 
ate electric properties in areas in 
which public uulity districts do 
not exist. A favorable decision 
would probably lead to a comple- 
tion of tne sale of tne Puget Sound 
kower & Light Company proper- 
ties to one Or more public ullity 
districts. 

During the year 1950 legislation 
Was proposed by Congress in the 
nature otf an amendment to the 


Feaeral Housing Act, namely 
Senate Resolution 2246, which 
would permit loans by Feaeral 


departments and tnrough Federai 
funds to educational institutions 
providing housing at 242% pay- 
abie over a period of 4U years. 
Your Nationa: Committee and its 
members voiced their teeling on 
tnis matter as did other organiza- 
tions and as a result the law as 
finally adopved provides no such 
loans shall be made unless the 
educational institution shows that 
it is unable to secure the neces- 
sary funds for such housing from 
otner sources upon teims and con- 
to 


ditions generaily comparable 


the terms and conditions applic- 
able to loans under such article 
(a provision of such article is that 
the loan shall bear interest at the 
annual rate or rates specified in 
the most recently issued Federal 
government bonds having maturi- 
to be 


dctermined the day the contract 


ties of ten years or more 
for the loan is made plus % of 1% 
to be repayable in not exceeding 
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Mauda Joey, age 9—daugnter of Lex Jolley, Atlanta—youngest at the Convention 


40 years). In other words, the 
law was changed prior to passage 
permitting loans to educational in- 
stitutions only to the extent that 
the money is not obtainable from 
private sources at a rate compar- 
able to the going government rate 
on government bonds of ten years 
or longer maturities, plus %4 of 1%. 

Your Chairman wishes to call 
to your attention a decision by 
the United States Supreme Court 
entitled “Travelers Health Asso- 
ciation and R. E. Pratt, as Treas- 
urer Thereof and in His Personal 
Capacity, Appellants, vs. Co:n- 
monwealth of Virginia at the Re- 
lation of the State Corporation 
Commission, 94 L. Ed. 835,” relat- 
ing to the powers of state corpo- 
ration and/or state securities com- 
missioners under the Blue Sky 
laws of the different states. We 
auote pertinent parts of the United 


States 
hereinabove mentioned: 


Supreme Court decision 


“.. the jurisdiction of Virginia 
to serve the association by regis- 
tered mail outside Virginia was 
upheld in the Court’s opinion on 
the ground that its contacts with 
Virginia were sufficient to sustain 
such jurisdiction, the association 
systematically soliciting new mem- 


bers, usually through the unpaid 
activities of Virginia residents who 
are already members, delivering 
insurance certificates through the 
mail, and investigating benefit 
claims in Virginia. . . . due process 
is not violated by Virginia’s sub- 
jection of the association to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission, at 
least for the purpose of enforcing 
the statutory provision which re- 
quires the association to accept 
service of p.ocess on the Secre- 
tary of State.” 

We call this case to your atten- 
tion as it may involve the offering 
of municipal bonds by mail, tele- 
phone or telegraph in states in 
which the offering dealer may not 
be registered. 

Another matter which came up 
during the current year pertaining 


to municipal and tax-exempt se- 
curities was the proposed legisla- 
tion by Congress known as Sec- 
tion 202 of House Resolution 8920, 
which section covers the “Treat- 
ment of Bond Premium in Case of 
Dealers in Tax-Exempt Securi- 
ties” under the revenue act. The 
provision would apply to taxable 
year beginning after Dec. 31, 1949. 
[Editors Note: 


now part of the new tax law.] 


The provision is 
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mESeOSENERN 


Herewith follows certain verbi- 
age pertaining to this proposed 


amendment of the revenue act: 


“Dealers in Tax-Exempt Securities 


(1) Adjustment for Bond Pre- 
mium—In computing the gross 


Checking the golf scores 


RNG «ie ee 


income of a taxpayer who holds 
during the taxable year a short- 
term municipal bond (as defined 
in paragraph (2) (A)) primarily 
for sale to gustomers in the or- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Mr. and Mrs. George J. Muller, Janney & Co., Philadelphia; Mr. and Mrs. John M. Mr. and Mrs. C. Rader McCulley, First Southwest Co., Dallas; Robert M. Topol, 
Hudson, Thayer, Baker & Co., Philadelphia Greene & Co., New York City 





R i f b ti | M ss | C itt would be disallowed as a deduc- 
Charles B. Crouse H. Russell Hastings epor G a iona unicipa ommi ce 


tion for such year pursuant to 
R. Lockhart Wilbur Gilbert S. Currie (Continued from page 67) section 125 (a) (2) if the defini- 


dinary course of his trade or busi- valued on any basis other than tion = nme vn ws Pg “8 
ness— cost, the cost of securities sold term ‘bond did not exclude suc 

MUNICIPAL and CORPORATE “(A) if the gross income of the (as defined in paragraph (2) (B)) Short-term municipal bond; or 
BONDS and STOCKS taxpayer from such trade or busi- during such year shall be reduced ‘(B) if the gross income of the 
ness is computed by the use of by an amount equal to the taxpayer from such trade or busi- 
Trading Markets in Local Issues inventories and his inventories are amortizable bond premium that "ess is computed without the use 
of inventories, or by use of in- 
ventories valued at cost, and the 
CROUSE & COMPANY short-term municipal bond is sold 
MEMBERS DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE . . or Otherwise disposed of during 
166 PENOBSCOT BLDG., DETROIT McDONALD-MOORE & CO. such year, the adjusted basis 
(computed without regard to this 
subparagraph) of the short-term 
Municipal, Corporation, Government Bonds municipal bond shall be reduced 
by the amount of the adjustment 
that would be required under 
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| DETROIT definition in section 125 (d) of 
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MEMBERS “ | MEMBERS DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE “(2) Definitions—For the pur- 
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DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE | FLINT GRAND RAPIDS defi de scat Bary Be 
1051 Penobscot Building Tel. Woodward 2-3855 | means any Obligation issued by a 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN AAA s0vernment or political subdivi- 
sion thereof if the interest on 
such obligation is excludable from 


| TWTUS-MULLER & COMPANY gross income; but such term does 
DE 75 | 


MEMBERS DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE — ¢ 
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SECURITIES quisition by him, or (ii) its ear- 


liest maturity or call date is a 
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BRANCH OFFICES Don W. Miller, Trading Department date more than five years from 


BAY CITY LANSING — MUSKEGON Detroit 26, Mich. the date on which it was acquired 
WOodward 1-9804 Teletype DE 559 
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by the taxpayer.” 
































The National Municipal Com- 
mittee wishes to take this oppor- 





tunity of thanking the various 











members of the National Security 


BUHL BUILDI Traders Association for their co- 
Detroit NG MICHIGAN UNLISTED SECURITIES operation throughout the neal 
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Thomas Graham, 
IN THE BUHL BUILDING solicited for Detroit Stock Exchange execution at Vice-Chairman 
Baker, Simonds & Co. 


60% of regular commission rates. Herbert Pettey, 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Vice-Chairman 
Campbell, McCarty & Co., Inc. List of stocks traded—including 171 diversified 
Ferriss, Wagner & Miller issues also traded NYSE & N. Y. Curb—sent Oscar M. Bergman 


First of Michigan Corporation upon request. Round lots & odd lots handled. Russell M. Ergood, Jr. 
H. Hentz & Co. Landon A. Freear 


Carl . Higbie i i 
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McDonnell & Co. alias 
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John W.B 


The Scope of Our 
Rearmament Program 


(Continued from page 12) 
to attain adeauate military 
strength? Or will we ebb and 
flow as Russia turns the pressure 
off and on? 

Let me make the point in terms 
that you as men of finance clearly 
understand—money. 

For this fiscal year, the Presi- 
dent has asked for appropriations 
for $11.5 billion over and above 
the roughly $13 billion in the basic 
military budget. That’s $24.5 bil- 
lion: and the President has indi- 
cated that even the $30 billion 
annual rate of defense spending 
expected to be reached by next 
June may not be the top limit of 
the military establishment in the 
years to come. 

The important point is that this 
$11.5 billion was not solely related 
to Korea. It was partly for Korea, 
but, also. to provide a basically 
bigger military establishment. In 
the case of the Air Force, the first 
increase was from the present 48- 
group level to a 58-group level. 
with a_ projection towards 69 
grouns. 

It is important to dissociate this 
increase in the size of our force 
from the Korean War, and to 
realize that these added expendi- 
tures are caused by the present 
international outlook. Regardless 
of what hapnens in Korea, the 
condition in the world today de- 
mands this increased and con- 
tinued expenditure for prepared- 
ness. We must predicate our de- 
cision as to the size of our mili- 
tary establishment upon a cold, 
long-term calculation of our needs, 
and not on the day-to-day fluctu- 
ation of world events. When we 
win in Korea, or when the inter- 
national picture seems momen- 
tarily brighter. we must not be 
lulled into a false sense of secu- 
ritv. Until the basic tensions 
which exist betveen the Commu- 
nist-dominated areas and the free 
world are substantially reduced. 
we would play into the hands of 
those who would destroy us if we 
took the easy road of cutting our 
defensive strength. 


Must Keep Up War Preparations 
If we fall back after the battle 
for Korea is over, we will have 
lost the advantage. Lost it, per- 
haps. to never regain it. 
That. then, is when our test will 


come. 
Can we meet it with the same 
unselfish devotion as the boys 


met their test in Korea? 

Only you and I can answer that 
question. 

We will answer it by our deeds 
and action after the war in Korea 
is over. 

I have confidence that the 
American people will continue to 
back our present policy even when 
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air, Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc., New York City; Gilbert Hattier, Jr., White, 
Hattier & Sanford, New Orleans, La.; John B. Cornell, Jr., Dallas Rupe & Sons, 
Dallas, Texas; Peter J. Conlan, Hornblower & Weeks, Chicago 


no tangible goal will be in evi- 
dence, as it is in evidence today 
in Korea. 

If we really understand the fun- 
damental issues at stake, then we 
will measure up to the men who 
are now fighting and dying for 
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us in the Far East. Only a steady, 
resolute effort, in the face of con- 
tinued sacrifice, can assure the 
ultimate triumph of those who 
believe in the dignity of the in- 
dividual and the sanctity of hu- 
man life. 


— 
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Clarence A. Horn, First of Michigan Corporation, Detroit, Mich.; Frank A. Chisholm, 
Varnedoe, Chisholm & Co., Savannah, Ga.; Wilbur Wittich, Grimm & Co., 
New York City; Paul B. Monroe, Hunnewell & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Leonard R. Sullivan, Phelps, Fenn & Co., New York City; Henry L. Harris, Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., New York City; Herbert Pettey, Equitable Securities Corp., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Phillips Barbour, The Bond Buyer, New York City 
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Bond Traders Club of Kansas City (Missouri) 
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President: Jasper F. Stephens, Waddell & Reed, Inc. 
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CARROLL, LAURENCE B. 
Prescott, Wright, Snider Co 


CHARMLEY, JOHN A. 
B. C. Christopher & Co 


CLAYTON, HARVEY A. 
Harvey A. Clayton & Co 


COLE, WALTER I. 
Beecroft, Cole & Co. 


COLEMAN, HARRY L. 
H. O. Peet & Co. 
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DILLARD, JACK 
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DYER, WILLIAM J. 
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EISEN, ERWIN H. 
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EVANS, HAROLD D. 
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FRITZ, R. E. 
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Stern Brothers & Co 
GRUMBINER, ALTON 
McDonald, Evans & Company 
HALL, EMMA M. 
Commerce Trust Company 
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THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON 


CORPORATION 


...has been made possible by the friendly and 


cooperative effort of many people throughout the 


United States, including security holders, employees, 


customers, suppliers, and other friends who are 


interested in our welfare and are confident of our 


continued progress. 


M behalf of the entire C.F.&I. “Family” we extend greetings and 


best wishes to the 
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White, Hattier & Sanford 


HAWLEY, JACKSON A. 
Equitable Securities Corp. 


MANION, CHARLES W. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


MINETREE, JOS. P. 
Steiner, Rouse & Co 


MORSE, RICHARD C. 


The National Bank of Commerce 


Orleans 


NEWMAN, A. B. 
Weil & Arnold 


NUSLOCH, George H. 


RODDY, JAMES E. 
Scharff & Jones, Inc. 


SANFORD, J. B. 
White, Hattier & Sanford 


in New 


THIBODEAUX, PAUL J. 


VILLERE, ERNEST C. 
St. Denis J. Villere & Co. 


WEIL, JOS. H. 
Weil & Arnold 


WEIL, ROSWELL J. 
Weil & Arnold 


Wheeler & Woolfolk, Inc. 


Orleans 


WOOD, FRANK B. 
A. M. Smith-Wood Co. 


, Ovieans eNOLD, WI nese seein. SCHARFF. IKE D. WOOLFOLK, ROBERT M. 
ALEXANDER, ROBERT D nici aceciliaa cee an Heiman 
ALEXANDER, } ree BOUCHE, LOUIS, J. : 
Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Friedrichs and “waite Hattier & Sanford KERRIGAN, JOHN E. SCHWEICKHARDT, ERWIN ee one ere a 
Comy Newman, Brown & Co., Inc Schweickhardt, Landry & Co. Scharff & Jones, Inc. 


BREAUD, Jr., J. CHARLES 
Newman, Brown & Co., Inc. 


ALVIS, A. LESTER 
Kingsbury and Alvis, Jackson, Miss 


PBB BOLL LLL LL LLL 


STONE, MOORE & COMPANY 


———— INCORPORATED == 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


U. S. NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
DENVER 2, COLORADO 


Teletype DN 580 





Telephone KEystone 2395 


LM ahh he hh A A A A LL 


PBB PPP PPP PPP 











SERVING A 


FAST GROWING AREA 


ee is /: ( ei. “Ee ; 
Bea ORO “ eit 
‘se JOHNSTOWN 
e PLATYEVILLE 


* “LITTLETON 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


AND 


x | 
|| FOR 
ERNEST E. STONE, President | Ft. LUPTON 
WM. J. MAY, Sales Manager | . HUDSON 12 MONTHS ENDED 
HOWARD J. HANNON, Sales Dept. || ; 
i} DENVER _ June 30, 1950 
Sa SCIEN cuewooR 


We maintain active markets in the securities of 


United States Potash Company 
Equity Oil Co. 

Mackinnie Oil & Drilling 
Mountain Fuel Supply Co. 
Kinney Coastal Oil Co. 
Frontier Refining Co. 

Golden Cycle Corp. 

Kutz Canon 

Oklahoma Oil 

United States National Bank 


Ideal Cement Company 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
Daniels & Fisher Stores Co. 
Potash Company of America 
Denver Tramway Corporation 
Utah Southern Oil Co. 
Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Colorado Central Power Co. 
Argo Oil 

Denver National Bank 


Amos C. Sudler & Co. 


First National Bank Blidg., Denver DN 490 KEYstone 0101 











Specialists Rocky Mountain Region Securities== 





3470 SO. BROADWAY 








ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR 1949 


AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. 


| COLORADO CENTRAL POWER Co. 


“The Friendly People” 


ENGLEWOOD, COLO. 


Whitney National Bank of New Orleans 
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Nashville Security Traders Assocation 


Fred Kirtland 


President: Fred K. Kirtland, Hermitage Securities Company, Inc. 


Martin B. Key 


E. L. Kirkpatrick, Jr. 


Vice-President: Martin B. Key, J. C. Bradford & Co. 


Secretary-Treasurer: 
street & Kirkpatrick, Inc. 


Edward L. Kirkpatrick, Jr., Clark, Land- 


National Committeemen: H. Frank Burkholder, Equitable Securi- 
ties Corp.; Herbert Pettey, Equitable Securities Corp. 


Alternates: 


Carr Payne, Cumberland Securities Corp.; B. W. 


Landstreet III, Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc. 
Elected: October 19, 1949; Term Expires: October 18, 1950. 


——— ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——-— 


ANDERSON, JOHN 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
ANDERSON, Jr., WILLIAM J. 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
BASS, JACK M. 

Jack M. Bass & Company 
BELL, WALTER E. 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
BURKHOLDER, H. FRANK 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
CARRICO, CHARLES B. 

J. C. Bradford & Co. 
CLARK, HAROLD W. 

Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc. 
CLAYTON, EVERETT M. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
CURREY, Jr., BROWNLEE O. 

Equitable Securities Corporation 


DAVENPORT, C. EVAN 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
DERRYBERRY, LOUIS 

Hermitage Securities Company, Inc 
EASTON, PORTER L. 

Mid-South Securities Co 
ELKINS, O. C. 

Mid-South Securities Co. 
EVANS, JESSE H. 

Cumberland Securities Corporation 
EVANS, N. PEYTON 

Cumberland Securities Corporation 


EVE, PAUL F. 
Paul Eve & Co. 


FARRAR, RUDOLPH §. 

Temple Securities Corporation 
GIBSON, Jr., JO 

Webster & Gibson 











MORONEY, BEISSNER & CO. 


Established 1919 


Underwriters and Distributors 


TEXAS MUNICIPALS 
TEXAS CORPORATES 


Call Us About Any Texas Securities 
812 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 


Bell Teletype—HO 94 


Capitol 1282 








TEXAS SECURITIES 


ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 





Argo Oil Corp. 
El Paso Electric Co., Common 


Lone Star Brewing Co. 


Central & South West Corp. 


Longhorn Portland Cement Co. 


Sommers Drug Stores, Com. & Pfd. 


Central Power & Light Co., 4% Pfd. 


Kirby Lumber Corp. 
San Antonio Transit Co. 
Pickering Lumber Corp. 


Houston Natural Gas, Com. & Pfd. Texas Eastern Transmission Co. 


East Tenn. Natural Gas 
Wyatt Metal & Boiler Works 
Texas Utilities Co. 

Tenn. Gas & Tran. Co. 





All San Antonio Bank Stocks 





Quick Firm Bids On All 
Texas Municipal Bonds 





OFFICERS 


Cc. L. WEST 
W. G. HOBBS, Jr. 
E. D. MUIR 
A. M. RUSS 





Russ & GOMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Alamo National Building 
SAN ANTONIO 5 


Fannin 4324 
SA 23 & 53 


Direct and Connecting Wires to: 
Dallas, Houston, Galveston, New York & Los Angeles 

















GOAR, Jr., FRANK R. 
Jack M. Bass & Company 


HALE, Jr., R. WALTER 

J.C, Bradford & Co. 
HILL, ALBERT 8. 

J. C. Bradford & Co. 
HUDSON, TOM 

Merrill Lynch, 
KEY, MARTIN B. 

J. C. Bradford & Co. 
KINGINS, MERVYN J. 

Jack M. Bass & Company 
KIRKPATRICK, Jr., EDWARD L. 

Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, In 
KIRTLAND, FRED K. 

Hermitage Securities Company, Inc. 
LANDSTREET, III, BEVERLY W. 

Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc 
LAUPER, RUDOLPH 

First American National Bank 
LEDYARD, QUITMAN R. 

J. C. Bradford & Co. 
LUSKY, IRA L. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
MADDEN, BERT F. 

Mid-South Securities Co. 
MARTIN, RAY G. 

Temple Securities Corporation 
McDANIEL, M. F. 

Webster & Gibson 
McLAUGHLIN, THOS. E. 

Wiley Bros., Inc. 
MITCHELL, T. H. 

Cumberland Securities Corporation 
NELSON, FINIS 

First American National Bank 
NELSON, Il, WILLIAM 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 


Pierce, 


Beane 


Fenner & Beane 


Fenner & Beane 


NICHOLS, R. H. 
J. C. Bradford & Co. 


PAYNE, BRUCE 
Cumberiand Securities Corporation 


PAYNE, CARR 

Cumberland Securities Corporation 
PETTEY, HERBERT 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
PHILLIPS, W. W. 

Hermitage Securities Company, Inc. 
PILCHER, MATTHEW, B. 

Mid-South Securities Co. 
SHARP, ALFRED D. 

Alfred D. Sharp & Company 
SHILLINGLAW, RICHARD 

Mid-South Securities Co. 
SMITH, H. LAIRD 

Equitable Securities Corporation 
STEMPFEL, ROBERT 

J. C. Bradford & Co. 
TEMPLE, THOMAS H. 

Temple Securities Corporation 
THOMAS, MARION F. 

W. N. Estes & Company, Inc. 
WARD, JAMES C. 

Third National Bank 
WARTERFIELD, CHARLES W. 

Cumberland Securities Corporation 
WEBSTER, ROBERT C., 

Webster & Gibson 
WILEY, DAVID W. 

Wiley Bros., Inc. 
WILEY, JAMES XK, 

Wiley Bros., Inc. 
WILSON, BUFORD G. 

Jack M. Bass & Company 


WORKE, Jr., ROBERT H. 
Cumberland Securities Corporation 


San Francisco Security Traders Association 


Emmet K. Whitaker 
President: 
Vice-President: 
Secretary-Treasurer: 


Board of Directors: Paul E. 


Houston Hill, Jr. 
, Davis, Skaggs & Co. 
Houston Hill, Jr., J. S. Strauss & Co. 
Henry Hefter, American Trust Company. 
Isaacs, Sutro & Co.; Rudolph T. 


Emmet K. Whitaker 


Henry Hefter 


Sandell. Shuman, Agnew & Co.; Walter Vicino, Blyth & Co., 
Inc.: J. B. McMahon, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Elected: November 4, 
Expires: December, 1950. 


1949: Took Office: December, 1949; Term 


————- ROSTER OF MEMBERS ——— 


(Members located in San Francisco 
unless otherwise indicated) 
ABRAHAMSON, RICHARD W. 
Weeden & Co. 
ACHARD. ELIZABETH 
Elworthy & Co. 
(Honorary Member) 
BAKER, Jr., FRED A. 
Dean Witter & Co. 
BARKER, STEWART 5S. 
Crocker First National Bank 


BAUM, Jr., BENJAMIN J. 
Stone & Youngberg 


BELKNAP, WILLIAM F. 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 


BLUM, ERNEST E. 
Brush, Slocumb & Co 

BOURNE, ROBERT K. 
Conrad, Bruce & Co. 

BOWYER, FRANK 
Schwabacher & Co. 


BUICK, JOHN E. 
American Trust Company 


DAVIDSON, H, HODGE 
Bailey & Davidson 


De MARTINI, LEONARD 
Mitchum, Tully & Co. 


DEMPSEY, TERRENCE M. 
Merril] Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 








TEXAS 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


CENTRAL INVESTMENT COMPANY 





OF TEXAS 





Kirby Building, Dallas 1, Texas 


Bell Teletype—DL 586 


Long Distance 213 


Branch Offices 


Omaha San Antonio 


Plainview St. Paul 








EERE AE EEG OEE AE EBLE LES TE NEEDED A SOLE LILI LE LS LEEL ELIE ELLIE, 


Thursday, October 19, 1950 


EGAN, JOHN F. 
First Calilornia Company 


FARRELL, WILLIAM 
Davies & Mejia 

FAULKNER, WILLIAM C. 
Wulff, Hansen & Co. 


FAZACKERLY, KENNETH 
Irving Lundborg & Co. 


FINNEGAN, JOHN FRANCIS 
Hannaford & Talbot 


FORD, JACK 
Douglass Van Der Naillen & Co., Inc. 


GIANTI, RICHARD 
Conrad, Bruce & Co. 

GUMBEL, GEORGE G. 
J. Barth & Co. 


HARKINS, CHARLES B. 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 


HECHT, JR. JOHN C. 

Blair, Rollins & Co Incorporated 
HEFTER, HENRY 

American Trust Company 
HEWITT, ALBERT A. 

First Caliiornia Company 
HILL, Jr., HOUSTON 

J. &S. Strauss & Co. 


HOGLAND, ALANDER F. 
Brush, Slocumb & Co. 


HOWARD, McBURNEY 
The First Boston Corp. 


IMHOF, JAMES R. 
Waldron and Company 
ISAACS, PAUL E., 
Sutro & Co. 
JENKINS, ROBERT 
First California Company 


KAMMERER, GEORGE G. 
J. &. Strauss & Co. 


KANE, CHARLES B. 
Geyer & Co., Inc. 


LAMPERTI, ANGELO 
Lawson, Levy & Williams 


LARZELERE, JOSEPH 
H. Irving Lee & Co., San Jose, Calif. 


MACRAE, Jr., COLLINS L. 
Wulff, Hansen & Co. 


MAY, J. EARLE 

J. Earle May & Co., Palo Alto, Calif. 
McCLINTICK, JAMES E. 

Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co. 
McMAHON, J. B. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


MORRILL, CLIFTON W. 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 


O’REILLY, JOHN J. 
Denault & Co. 


PALMER, JACKSON H. 
Conrad, Bruce & Co. 


PAYNE, RICHARD 
Geyer & Co., Inc. 


PERENON, HENRY 
William R. Staats Co. 


PLIKICH, EMIL 
Francis I. du Pont & Co 


POWELL, JAMES 
Harris, Upham & Co. 


PRICE, THOMAS W. 
McAndrew & Co., Incorporated 


QUINN, JOHN J. 
Stone & Youngberg 


RABER, WILLIAM 
Stewart, Scanlon & Co. 


RICH, LOUIS 
Schwabacher & Co. 


RICHMAN, ANTHONY J. 
Davies & Mejia 


SANDELL, RUDOLPH T. 
Shuman, Agnew & Co. 


SAYRE, KENNETH Hi. 
Irving Lundborg & Co., Palo Alto, Calif. 


SCHAG, WALTER 
Davis, Skaggs & Co. 


SCHMID, Jr., HARRY L. 
William D. James Company, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

SHAFFT, CONRAD O. 
Shafft, Snook & Cahn 


SMITH, ROBERT L. 
Hill, Richards & Co. 


SPULLER, Jr., LOUIS J. 
Elworthy & Co. 


STEWART, JAMES M. 
Wilson, Johnson & Higgins 


SULLIVAN, JOHN F. 
First California Company 


THOMAS, EARL 
Dean Witter & Co. 


VICINO, WALTER 
Blyth & Co., Inc. 
WEBER, BROOKS, D. 
Davies & Mejia 


WEIR, ELMER L. 
Brush, Slocumb & Co. 


WHITAKER, EMMET K. 
Davis, Skaggs & Co. 


WORK, HAROLD E, 
H, E. Work & Co, 











Convention Number 


NSTA Members Not 
Affiliated With Any 
Regional Group 


ALLEN, MAX T. 
Max T. Allen Company, Haziehurst, Miss. 
BOLES, EWING T. 
The Ohio Company, Columbus, Ohio 
CRABBE, THOMAS L. 
Thomas L. Crabbe & Co. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
CRAIGIE, WALTER W, 
F. W. Craigie & Co., Richmond, Va 
CRAWFORD, IRA B. 
Hill, Crawford & Lanford, Inc. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
DAHLBERG, HENRY E. 
Henry Dahlberg and Company 
Tuscon, Ariz. 
DRINKARD, OSCAR B. 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
ELLIOTT, F. GLASSELL 
Elliott & Eubank, Waco, Texas 
FERTIG, LEONARD J. 
Leonard J. Fertig & Co. 
Fort. Wayne, Ind. 
GOODMAN, KENNETH E. 
Kenneth E. Goodman & Co. 
Sheboygan, Wis 
GRAEFE, HARRY B. 
Graefe and Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 
GUNN, M. CARTER 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc., Lynchburg 
Va. 
HARRINGTON, FULLER A. 
Harrington & Co., Jackson, Miss. 


HARRISON, GEO. G. 
Harrison & Austin, Inc., South Bend, Ind 
HEATH, DAVID L. 
Heath & Company, Elgin, Ill. 
HENDERSON, THEODORE C. 
T. C. Henderson & Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
HEWITT, CHARLES E. 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 
HOBBS, Jr., WILLIAM G. 
Russ & Company, Inc., San Antonio, Tex 
HUNT, E. M. 
First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Lincoln, Neb 
ISAACS, HENRY G. 
Virginia Securities Company, Norfolk, Va 
KELLEHER, WILLIAM 
Spokane, Wash. 
KNAPP, RUSSELL F. 
Securities Corporation of Iowa Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa 
KOSEK, ERNEST 
Ernest Kosek & Company, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
KRAMER, ALFRED R. 
Hanna-Kramer Company 
Burlington, lowa 
LANFORD, LOUIS A. 
Hill, Crawford & Lanford, Inc. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
LEVY, ROBERT E. 
Robert E. Levy & Co.. Waco, Texas 
LEWIS, Jr., EDWARD S. 
Lewis & Company, Jackson, Miss 
MacDONALD, J. E. 
Feinberton & Son, Limited, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
MAIN, IAN D. 
Dominion Securities Corp. Limited 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
MASON, WALTER G. 
Scott, Horner & Mason, Inc. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
McGANN, ALBERT 
Albert McGann Securities Co., Inc. 
South Bend, Ind. 
MILLER, L. GORDON 
Miller & Patterson, Richmond, Va. 
PHILIPSON, MAX 
Philipson and Company, Utica, N. Y 
PHILLIPS, BLAIR A. 
The White-Phillips Company, Inc. 
Davenport, Iowa 
RADA, RALPH 
Paine. Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
REISSNER, FRANK L. 
Indianapolis Bond & Share Corporatiop 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
SAMIS, BRUCE C. 
Samis & Co., Ltd. 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
SHAFFER, HARRISON L. 
H. L. Shaffer & Co., Amarillo, Texas 
SMITH, MARK A, 
F. W. Craigie & Co., Richmond, Va 
STEWART, HAROLD S. 
Harold S. Stewart & Company, El Paso, 
Texas 
STRADER, LUDWELL A. 
Strader, Taylor & Co., Inc 
Lynchburg, Va. 
TAYLOx, CLARENCE E. 
Strader, Taylor & Co., Inc 
Lynchburg, Va. 
THORNHILL, G. E. 
C. F. Cassell & Co., Charlottesville, Va 
VAN SICKLE, KENNETH A. 
Kenneth Van Sickle, Inc., Emporia, Kans 
VAVRA, JOHN 8. 
Figge-Vavra & Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
VIDRICAIRE, HECTOR J. 
James Richardson and Sons 
Montreal, Que., Canada 
WALTON, GUS B. 
Walton & Company, Inc. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
WALTON, OTIS B. 
O. B. Walton and Company 
Jackson, Miss. 
WEATHERS, CECIL W. 
City Securities Corporation 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
WHEAT, Jr., JAMES C. 
J. C. Wheat & Co., Richmond, Va 
WILLIAMS, HARRY G. 
Quail & Co., Davenport, Iowa 
WYLLIE, THOMAS H. 
C. F. Cassell & Company, Inc 
Charlottesville, Va. 


John H. Rauscher. r.. 
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Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Dallas, Texas; Mark 
Stuart, Cowen & Co., New York City; Arthur Bertsch, G. A. Saxton 
& Co., Inc., New York City; John F. Reilly, J. F. Reilly & Co., Inc., 
New York City 


Seattle Security Traders Association 





C. Arnold Taylor Homer J. Bateman Paul G. Johnson Waldemar L. Stein 


President: C. Arnold Taylor, Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co. 
Vice-President: Homer J. Bateman, Pacific Northwest Company. 














UNDERWRITERS DEALERS DISTRIBUTORS 


IN UNLISTED 
SOUTHWESTERN ISSUES 


SOUTHWESTERN SECURITIES CO. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Mercantile Bank Bldg. Teletype DL 334 
Dallas, Texas RAndolph 5121 
































TEXAS SECURITIES 


We Specialize in 


Republic Natural Gas Co. 
National Tank Co. 
Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 
Southwestern States Telephone Co. 
Southwestern Investment Co. 


Underwriters and Distributors of Corporate 
Stocks and Bonds 


SCHNEIDER, BERNET & HICKMAN 


Members Midwest Stock Exchange 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE BLDG., DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


BELL TELETYPE DL 286 LONG DISTANCE 106 








Secretary: Paul G. Johnson, Blyth & Co., Ine. 
Treasurer: Waldemar L. Stein, Bramhall & Stein. 
National Committeeman: Sidney J. Sanders, Foster & Marshall. 


Alternates: Josef C. Phillips, Pacific Northwest Company; Hugh 
R. Schlicting, Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co. 


—— ROSTER OF MEMBERS 


ATKINSON, Jr., REILLY MacRAE, ROBERT M. 


H. P. Pratt & Co. MEYER. DONALD A 
BARNET, GEORGE Foster & Marshall 


Foster & Marshall 
BATEMAN, HOMER J. MOREHEAD, ERWIN 





Pacific Northwest Gompany The Pacific National Bank of Seattie 
BERRYMAN, H, CLYDE NATHANE, ROBERT A. 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
BISSELL, M. LAWRENCE ) 

a oF : c OPER, WILLIAM 

Securities Exchange, Inc. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
CATHEY, CHARLES W. y 

Bank of California, N. A. aig gg bes eae ¢. 
DANIEL, ROBERT E. ’ a 

Pacific Northwest Company PERRY, LEONARD 
EASTER, EDWARD K. Grande & Co., Inc. 

Dean Witter & Co. PHILLIPS, JOSEF C. 
EASTER, F. KENNETH Pacific Northwest Company 


Dean Witter & Co. 


GORDON, PAUL H. 
National Securities Corp. 


RAFF, ROBERT 
Pacific Northwest Company 


GRANDE, HARRY S. ROHDE, JOHN I. 

ae & on. bes, John 'R. Lewis, Inc. 
GUTHERLESS, EDWARD E. ROSE, JOHN 

Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin 
HARTLEY, TALBOT 

+ een 7 a SANDERS, SIDNEY J. 

Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co Foster & Marshall 
HAUGE, LEWIS 

Foster & Marshall ae mye eo HUGH R. 
HEMPHILL, WALDO Wm. P. Harper & Son & Co. 

Waldo Hemphill & Co. SOHA, Jr., ANDREW 
HINTON, GLEN Seattle Trust and Savings Bank 

Foster & Marshall STEIN, WALDEMAR L. 
JACKSON, DAVID Bramhall & Stein 


Bank of California, N. A. 


STIPEK, DAVI 
JOHNSON, PAUL G. — ~ 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Foster & Marshall 
JONES, JACK E, SWANTNER, OSCAR 
Walston, Hoffman & Goodwin Dean Witter & Co. 
JORDAN, ANDREW A. 
Dean Witter & Co. TAYLOR, C. ARNOLD 
LEE, J. BARNEY Wm, P. Harper & Son & Co. 
Hughbanks Incorporated TOWNSEND. CHARLES R. 
LEWIS, JOHN R. Bank of California, N. A. 
John R,. Lewis, Inc. 
MACLEOD, EDGAR B WATERMAN, JOSLYN H. 
Earl F. Townsend & Co. Earl F. Waterman & Co. 


SANDERS & NEWSOM 
i} INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


REPUBLIC BANK BLOG 


DALLAS 


Telephone: PRospect 7555 Bell Teletype: DL 193 
































Rauscuer, Pierce & Co. 


Underwriters and Distributors 


RAILROAD 
INDUSTRIAL 
PUBLIC UTILITY 
BANK & INSURANCE 
TEXAS MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES 








Active Trading Markets 


Mercantile Bank Building 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
Telephone: Riverside 9033 Bell Teletype: 
Long Distance 841 and 847 DL 186 and DL 197 
BRANCH OFFICES: HOUSTON, SAN ANTONIO and AUSTIN 


Direct Wires to New York, St. Louis and other 
Principal Markets 
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Free Enterprise System— 
Our Best Security! 


be detected 
ne about it. 


purposes ma) 
something be do 

I am tor impregnable de- 
fense at home and a strong de- 
fense every other way 

I am perfectly frank to say to 
you that I think if we continue 
this of spreading our mon- 

the world, giving it 
12] giving it there, that 
vhen the time comes to cut it off, 
the result we will have might oe 
the losing of friendship of those 
that you have given money to 
for a long period of tinie. 

In the jubilation that we all 
have in the successful pursuance 
the Korean War, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that it took 


ana 


ll ovel 


e ana 


ol 


the military force of the United 
States combined with such help 
as we got from 55 other nations, 
which incidentally, was practi- 
cally nothing. 

We fought alone in this Korea 
War. We followed the flag of the 
United Nations, but no nation suf- 
fered any casualties but America 
and South Koreans, whom I think 
fought very siightly and when ihe 
truth is told, did not fight prac- 
tically at all although we had 
armed them and had trained them. 

We fought this war. 
Of course, we had to do it because 
we were fignting a people the 
of New York Staie. Thai is 
the population that North 


and won 


size 
all 








Information available on request 


JOHN R. Lewis, INC. 


1006 SECOND AVENUE 
SEATTLE 4 


Teletype: SE 105 


TRADING MARKETS IN 
Placer Development, Limited 


U. S. Finishing Co. Common & $4 Preferred 
Washington Gas & Electric Co. Com. (New) 


Telephone: Eliot 3040 

















1504 Third Ave. 


Tacoma 








PACIFIC NORTHWEST SECURITIES 


Bought — Sold —- Quoted 


* 
Bell Teletype — SE 234 


* 


' Founded 1892 


G)™.P Harper & Son & Co. 


Investment Securities 


Seattle 1 Wash, 


Yakima 



































Serving the 


Pacific 
Northwest 


Since 1913 














PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
COMPANY 


UNDERWRITERS ¢* DISTRIBUTORS ¢ DEALERS 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, SEATTLE 
ATT SEAT 187-188 


Markets Maintained in 


Pacific 
Northwest 


Securities 





PORTLAND 
ABERDEEN 
EUGENE 
BELLINGHAM 

















Korea has, 10,000,000 people. Ul- 
timately we had to win; but lei 
us not forget that it took quite a 
military etfort to do that. 

Suppose Russia should start an- 
other sideline wars. She could do 
it tomorrow and she coula do it 
in a half dozen places in tne 
world: and in accordance with our 
commitments to fignt with those 
we arm (some of wnom haven't 
got tne will to fight), suppose we 
nave to scatter our forces ovel 
five or six different places as we 
have had to do in Korea. That 
would create a very dangerous 
siuation. 


Russia’s Strategy 

We are facing this peril. It 
seems to me the Korean War, un- 
fortunately for us, gives Russia 
a formula whereby she can 
weaken us Over the years io coine 
and perhaps destroy us without 
firing a Russian gun or losing a 
Russian soldier because she can 
make her satellites over whoia 
she has complete control, start 
these wars. She can start them ii 
eastern Germany; start them in 
Iraq or Iran, if need be, and i: 
Czechoslovakia and around Greece 
and in the Far East as well. 

It seems to me that these perils 
that contront us make it more and 
more imperative that we do what 
is necessary and do all we can to 
fight to the bitter end to prevent 
a weakening and a destruction ur 
a softening of the free enterprise 
system of America, which as I 
have said, is tne strength that we 
have. 

What is happening? I think ii 
is the most tragic thing that has 
ever happened to a democratic 
loving people in my day to see 
what is happening in England. A 
thousand years ago an Englisii- 
man poasted that his castle was 
his home and no one could enter 
that home without due process of 
law; but today if an English far- 
mer doesn't obey the mandate ol 
bureaus as to how many chickens 
he should raise or how many hogs 
he shall raise or what he shall 
piant, then his property is con- 
fiscated. 

{ used to sell apples in England 
and they used to send me in- 
formation trom time to time. In 
the London “Times” the other 


day, was a notification to a num- 
ber of farmers by name in Eng- 
land that unless they mended thei 
ways and proceeded along the 
lines of good husbandry, as it was 
expressed in this advertisement, 


they would have their property 
confiscated. 

England socialized steel and the 
other dey | read about their so- 
cializing lawyers. That seems to 
me a bad thing to do. Some peo- 
ple naturaily want to get in a 
row and if you give them free 
lawyers, as the English Govern- 
ment now proposes to ao, you 
would have the courts of England 
cluttered up with lawsuits ior 
generations to come. 

When it comes to carrying so- 
cialism to the point that if you 
want to have a law suit witn 
somebody and you are given a 
iree lawyer, that is going pretty 
far. 

Anyway, when England §so- 
cialized steel, she took the final 
step. There is no retreat now in 
England from socialism. That is 
the trouble. People in this country 
seem to think you can turn so- 
cialism on and off like a spigot. 
They thought that in Engla:d. 

Mr. Churchill spent a week in 
Virginia in 1930 and he went over 
the battlefields. 1 went to see him 
in England in 1945 and he gave 
the delegation of Senators a sup- 
per. He was confident of being 
elected. Yet he was defeated be- 
cause the people of England had 
decided to try the _ socialistic 
change. They thought they could 
try it and then change it. They 
thought they could stop it. If you 
go so far, you can’t retreat. You 
can’t turn it off and on like a 
spigot of water. 


On the Road to Socialism 

I want to just mention a few 
things because it isnt a proper 
thing for any public man to make 
a statement that he believes tnis 
country is on the road to socialism, 
as I do. without giving facts to 
back up that statement. These 
facts, briefiy, I will give to you 
now, 
been in the Senate 17 
I have seen socialism start 
in a small way here and there 
over I|7 years. I have seen the 
bureaus established. I have never 
seen a single one stopped or cur- 
tailed. They all go forward; but 
in these 17 years, I have never 
seen a better planned campaign 
to irrevocably commit this coun- 
try to state socialism than it is 
today. 

That statement a man in 
public life ought not make unless 
he can sustain it; but I make it. 

The President said recently that 
it is an insult to the intelligence 


i have 
years. 


is a 
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of the American people to say 
that this country is on the road 
to socialism. I say to you and l 
submit to the Presideni that it is 
an insult to the intelligence of the 
American people to say that they 
do not realize that the adoption 
of the present program now oce- 
fore the Congress will irrevocabiy 
commit us to a socialistic state 
from which there can be no re- 
trenchment. 

Instead of invective speech in 
this day of momentous decisions 
which will shape the destiny ol 
our country, the President should 
answer these questions. If he is 
against socialism, why does he 
pressure Congress to adopt so- 
cialized medicine? 

If the President does not realize 
that the socialized medicine ex- 
periment in England is socialisin, 
he should inform himself irom the 
debates that occurred in the last 
election in England. Ail he has 
to do is read them. It was frankly 
admitted by the Labor Govern- 
ment that Britain did have so- 
cialized medicine. 

Mr. Churchill charged socialism 
and Mr. Atlee admitted it. There 
was no question about it at all. 

These statisticians that I have 
referred to have given me these 
figures. I wouldn’t vouch for the 
accuracy. I don’t vouch for the 
accuracy of any statisticians. | 
know this. We are told it will 
cost around $20 billion a year for 
this socialized medicine, and I 
think that is a conservative esti- 
mate because when we get started 
in this country, we don’t stop half 
way, you know. 

When we start to pay the cost 
at birth, then to bury them, pay- 
ing all the medicine costs to the 
15U million people here, nobody 
can figure the cost of it because 
we do things in a grandiose way 
here. We always have. At a con- 
servative estimate, it would cost 
$20 billion. 

This statistician says that $20 
billion in five years will amount 
to $1 trillion. I agree with that. 
I can calculate that far, 50 times 
$20 billion amounts to $1 trillion. 
I would like some of you experts 
to verify his statements that one 
trillion of dollars piled up on top 
of each other would extend 2,096,- 
000 miles, which would reach the 
moon seven times, and we would 
have enough left over to pay the 
present national debt. 

I am so busy in Washington 
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fighting tne New Deal that I 
naven't gov time to tigure it Out. 


The Brannan Plan 

Mr. Truman says he 1s againsi 
socialism. Wuy auvocate a Bran- 
nan Flan ior agiicuiture, which 
means, inevitably, sociaiized agri- 
culture? ‘Inis plan wouid not only 
contribute to bringing ban«rupicy 
to America, but wouid create sucn 
chaos in tne production and sale 
and distribution of goods as to 
make it necessary tor tne govern- 
ment to take over the functions 
that should remain competitive 
and in private hands. 

The only sincere tning that Mr. 
Brannan said about the Brannan 
Plan is that he couldn't estimate 
the cost of it. In Washington, 1 
was there when he explained the 
great merits of the Brannan Plan. 
When he was asked how much it 
would cost, Mr. Brannan said, “1 
don’t know. I couldn’t attempt to 
estimate the cost of it.” 

It is hard to put the Brannan 
Plan in simple language; but in 
simple language, the Brannan 
Plan means this: I am an apple 
grower, as I have said. Nevertne- 
1iess, I am an apple grower that 
has never taken a subsidy from 
the Federal Government. I have 
never taken a cneck trom tine 
Federal Government except my 
own salary; and as long as I re- 
main in the Senate of the United 
States, I will never accept a check 
from the Federal Government ex- 
cept that which I receive in my 
salary payment because I do not 
believe that a Senator or Con- 
gressman who must vote on these 
measures of spreading these sub- 
sidies and the charity of the 150 
million people of this country 
should themselves be beneficiar- 
ies, because I think they are inter- 
ested parties in it. 

Here is what the Brannan Plan 
means: I raise a bushel of apples 
and my neighbor raises a bushel 
of apples. I can sell the bushel of 
apples at $1.00 without any trou- 
ble. I can make a favorable sale 
without trying to make it attrac- 
tive to the public to buy. Assume 
I took payments from the govern- 
ment, I could go down to Wash- 
ington and get $2.50 a bushel. 

My neighbor would get only 
50 cents, but he would go to 
Washington and get the same as 
anyone else, $2.50 a bushel. All 
the incentive of the private enter- 
prise system would be removed. 
You would get the guarantee by 
the Federal Government of parity 
payments On apples and every- 
thing else regardless of whether 
you made any effort to put up a 
good product, advertise it, sell it, 
etc. That would apply to all the 
farm products. 

The purpose of that plan is to 
give cheap food to the consumer 
and give the farmer a good price 
for his product. I submit to the 
intelligent person that there is a 
big gap between the two, cheap 
food and good prices to the farmer. 
Somebody has got to pay for that 
gap, and in this instance it is the 
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Federal Government, the United 
States Treasury, the taxpayer. 
That is the Brannan Plan. It 
was promoted by the CIO, I am 
told. The CIO, in my judgment, 
is not particularly successful in 
conducting the things they have 


to do with, but certainly they 
know nothing about’ farming. 
There are no CIO’s operating 
farms that I know of. There may 
be. They are not up in my 
country. 


The Farm Bureau has not ap- 
proved the Brannan Plan. Mr. 
Kline has gone the length and 
breadth of the land talking against 
it. The farm granges are against 






Winners of Old-Time Bathing Suit Contest 


something on the farmers which 
they don’t want. 
_I have been in this job a long 
time, and I haven’t found that 
groups of our citizens are bashful 
when they want to get something 
out of the Treasury, if they be- 
lieve in it. 
Socialized Housing 

The President says he is op- 
posed to socialism. He has advo- 
cated another extension of social- 
ized housing. Part of it has gone 
through; so now if we get these 
three programs socialized—health, 
food, and the roof over our heads 
-then we are irrevocably com- 








it. So, it is difficult why the pol- mitted to state socialism, from 
iticians would want to impose which there can be no retreat. 
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I think we should benefit a lit- 
tle by what we see in England. 
England was a free country, not 
quite as free, perhaps, as we have 
been, It was a democratic coun- 
try, but you see what has occurred 
there. 

There are only 67 Britons today 
that receive, after taxation, over 
$16,800; only 357 Britons out of 
42 million population. That is the 


75 





purpose of socialism, to have a 
leveling off of everybody in the 
country; to take from those who 
have, destroy the incentive for 
profits, destroy the free enterprise 
system, and then give it to those 
that have not. 

Of course, it doesn’t always 
work that way. The former Labor 
Food Commissioner, now the Sec- 

Continued on page 76 
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System— 
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retary of War, or whatever they 
call it over in England, admitted 
that he was a Communist. He said 
that at Dundee, Scotland, on Feb. 5 
last, whi he election was held, 
that | regarded the leveling of 
, socialistic achievement. 
edistribution has gone farther 

England than many people real- 

so have got before 

the example of England. I 
know you all love England as I 
My people came from there. 
Virginia is one of the strongest 
pro-English states in all the Union 
because it was the first state to 
be settled. 

I voted against all these loans 
for England. When I came up for 
election, it made quite an issue. 
I did it because I don’t believe in 
these gifts. I would be willing to 
give them a hump over the hill. 
That is what we were told in the 
Senate. We were told that if we 
made this loan to England there 
would be no further trouble in 
England. When the loan was 
made, they were in much worse 
trouble than before it was made, 
and they are in worse condition 
now. 

That is no solution. You can’t 
solve the problems of great nations 
simply by giving charity. They 
use this money to socialize. They 
couldn’t have bought the coal 
mines, the utilities, the Bank of 
England. The money we furnished 


now we 


ao. 


their government did all this. 
All I have got to say is that it 

seems to me that we would be 

in all the 


world if we don’t recognize what 


the stupidest people 


is going on across the water from 
our own people; the peoples we 
were descended from, and try not 


to get into the same conditions 


which are rapidly coming our 
way. 

Mr. Truman can say it is an in- 
sult to the intelligence of the 
American people, but I submit 
that the strength of America and 
the strength of a democracy is the 
intelligence of the average citi- 
zen of America, 

If we haven’t enough sense to 
see such things as I have men- 
tioned regarding socialism, then 
we deserve to have our free en- 
terprise system taken away. If you 
are not willing to assert your- 
self against the march of social- 
ism which the leaders of this 
country are trying to force on us, 
then there is no alternative but 
the destruction of democracy, and 
that will come. We must not fool 
ourselves. 

That is going to come unless we 
change the present trend. I think, 
in this day of great crisis, we are 
called upon, as Mr. Truman said, 
in his “State of the Union” talk, 
to make sacrifices on the part of 
the people. 


Non-Defense Spending 

He said the business man must 
submit to controls. He must sub- 
mit to tremendously greater taxes, 
yet he didn’t say one word about 
the Federal Government sacri- 
ficing anything. He didn’t say a 
word about reducing the non-de- 
fense spending to the extent that 
every single agency of this gov- 
ernment is permeated with waste 
and extravagance. 

I think I say this with some au- 
thority because I have been Chair- 
man of the Committee for 10 
years. Senator George and Sen- 
ator McKellar are on this Com- 
mittee. It is called “The Com- 
mittee on the Reduction of Ex- 
penditures.” Many of the Senators 
and Congressmen don’t think any 
expenditures are non-essential. 


Therefore, the Committee hasn't 
been able to accomplish what it 
should accomplish because they 
cannot agree on what is non-es- 
sential. I say nothing to criticize 
my colleagues; but they say they 
are for economy. Some of them 
say that we must have economy; 
but it is always “economy but.” 

They are not for that particular 
thing that is before the Senate 
at that time. They are for some 
other economy down the line that 
somebody else may be interested 
in. 

If you get 96 senators and ev- 
eryone is interested in some par- 
ticular item that he doesn’t want 
reduced, all he has to do is com- 
bine with the other 95 you 
don’t get economy. 


and 


I intend to support the Presi- 
dent in every possible move. I 
will give him the benetit of the 
doubt. I will support him on all 
these moves that will prepare 
this country for the crisis that 
confronts us and for the prosecu- 
tion of this war or any other war 
that we may get in or prevent any 
other war. For this he has my 
100% cooperation and_ support, 
regardless of how often he says 
that there are “too many Byrds in 
the United States Senate.” 

In this time of crisis, it seems 
to me the government should 
show the way to the people of this 
country where the — sacrifices 
come. They should reduce this 
nonessential money spending. 

We have two million 
employees in this country. That is 
an awful lot of people, you know. 
Those are just Federal employees. 
That doesn’t include the armed 
services, etc. 

Our Committee made a report 
to the effect that 500,000 of them 
could be dismissed, but instead, 
the other day the President said 
he was going to add 500,000. He 
is going to have 2,500,000 because 
an election is coming on pretty 
soon. 


Federal 


I think the people have the 
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right to demand that the govern- 
ment show the-way. They should 
reduce their non-essential spend- 
ing. They should cut out the 
public works. These grants to the 
states are running into billions of 
doliars and these other difiterent 
things. Furthermore, I am for 
fighting Communism at home 
just as well as fighting Commun- 
ism abroad. 

Friday night a week ago, one 
of the speakers collapsed on the 
tloor of the Senate at 3 a.m. in 
order to try to prevent the voting 
on the Presidents veto. lI 
one of those that stayed there be- 
cause I wanted my vote registered 
to over-ride the veto of the Pres- 
idents Anti-Communistic Bill. 

We go to Korea and our sons 
are kuiiled figiting Communism 
then we are not willing to fight 
Communism here home. [ 
don t understand it at all. 1 know 
being on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee that 375 people 
in high positions were dismissed 
from the armed services because 
they were poor security risks. 
That doesn’t include the State De- 


Was 


at 


from 


parcment. 

How anybody can reconcile the 
fact that we fighting Com- 
munism and our sons are dying on 
the battlefields in Korea (We 
are Obligated to fight Communism 
all over the world) yet we have 
permitted Communists to be in 
the public service. The Bill was 
regarding the registration of Com- 
munists. 


are 


They would be willing to reg- 
ister if they weren't ashamed. It 
said that they couldn’t be in the 
government service, yet Mr. Tru- 
vetoed it. Incidentally, he 
got 11 votes to sustain his 


man 
only 
veto. 

There one thought I would 
like to leave with you. Let 
recognize this betore it is too late. 
We must recognize that we can- 
not carry the world on _ our 
shoulders and the New 
Deal on our backs at home. 


is 


us 


abroad 
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In the history of the world, go- 
ing back to the days of the be- 
ginning of civilization, no nation 
has ever been so strong as to 
carry two such burdens as that 
all at one time. 

I don’t think we could carry 
the New Deal alone, certainly not 
the Fair Deal, which I think is 
just a little more of the same; 
and then to put on top of that, to 
try to carry the world at the same 
time would bankrupt and destory 
any nation that does it for any 
length of time. 

We must strip off the luxury 
of socialistic ventures and the bid 
for votes by spending money. 

We are trying to carry the torch 
for democracy. We are making a 
sincere effort. We have spent $35 
billion, exclusive of military ex- 
penditures. We have lost many 
lives. The Korean casualties will 
astonish many people. Suppose 
we have undertaken more than 
we can accomplish. England tried 
to police the world. She collapsed. 

Sad to say, but England today 
is a second-rate nation. 

Suppose we fail. Who is going 
to take the torch from us? What 
nation or group of nations can 
come in and say, “America, you 
have done the best you could. You 
have exhausted yourself. We will 
take the burdens.” 

What other nation can say that? 
There is not one single one. There 
are only two really democratic 
nations in the world today. One 
is America, the greatest of all 
nations, and one is little Switzer- 
land. 

If we take our shoulders 
more than we can bear, we will 
be just like a man who desires to 
be charitable and desires to help 
his fellowman; but we are not do- 
ing the wise thing when we 
undertake more than we can ac- 
You take a man in the 


community that does help the 
community. Suppose he takes on 
a burden that crushes him. Fin- 
ally, his support and influence in 
this community are gone. 
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We mustn’t take on more than 
we can discharge because should 
America fail, should the American 
dollar go down, then this world 
will go into an era of interna- 
tional darkness. Who will have 
faith in anyone’s currency if the 
American dollar goes down? I ask 
that in all seriousness. 

I remember the days when I 
used to sell a great many apples 
to England. It was part of my 
brother’s and my business for 
many years. We had agents all 
over Europe. When we would get 
an English pound, we thought it 
was like the Rock of Gibraltar. 
We would put them in a safety 
deposit box and in time they 
would go up two or three pounds. 
Now it can’t be sold for the price 
the English government has fixed 
for it. 


What is going to happen to 
these things? The plea that I 
meke tonight is this: This is 


what I give in answer to people, 
who ask me as I go around, what 
they can do and my answer 
that those of us in the United 
States Congress must vote Amer- 
ican, not vote Democratic, not 
vote Republican; but vote for the 
best interests of the American 
people regardless of party lines. 


is 


What does any political party 
amount to as compared to the 
United States of America? The 
party is simply an incident in the 
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welfare of this nation. What we 
are concerned about is to preserve 
those fundamental principles of 
government that have made 
America the greatest nation in all 
the world and that has given to 
us the highest living standards: 
that has given to us a prestige 
and power that no nation in the 
world has ever yet achieved. 
Therefore, what we should be 
concerned about to preserve 
those principles and those funda- 
mentals of the government handed 
down to us by the great men of 
the past, some of whom were 
Virginians. Let me say to you 
that those principles are just as 
valid today as they were in the 
days of George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, and James 
Madison and John Marshall; those 
great men who brought them into 
being and wrote them into the 
English language. They are as 
wise today as they were then. 
Let us always remember, ladies 
and gentlmen, that human free- 
dom is not a gift to man. It 
an achievement. It was gained 
by vigilance and struggle though 
it may be by indifference 
and supineness; and I want to 
bring to your attention the words 
of Benjamin Hill of Georgia: “He 
who saves his country saves all 
things, and all things saved shall 
bless him; but he who lets his 
country die, lets all things die and 
all things dying shall curse him.” 


is 


is 


lost 


Municipal Bonds as Investments 
In Present Inflation 


same limitations on the earning 
power of a public body as on pri- 
vately owned industry. Except for 
a limited number of cases, no lim- 
its are placed on the taxing power 
nor on the scope of that power. 
If values rise, the tax base rises 
and as an increasing number of 
States and municipalities are us- 
ing one or more forms of income 
or sales taxes, revenues rise auto- 
matically as the cost of things the 
public bodies have to buy rises. 

In 1949, States and municipali- 
ties received 46.1% of their tax 
revenue from other than property 
taxes and licenses, compared with 
43.3% from property taxes alone. 
Sales taxes produced over 30% of 
the tax revenue last year for State 
and local governments. The ten- 
dency is for the use of these taxes 
to increase. 

While suaies tax revenue may 
not be pledged for bond service, 
it may be used to pay expenses 
and thereby free property tax 
revenue for payment of principal 
and interest. 

In view of their magnificent rec- 
ord over the years, I think we are 
justified in saying that State and 
nunicipal bonds can be bought 
vith less investigation than can 
anv other form of investment we 
ire considering, provided onl) 
that the prudence of a reasonab]l; 
ntelligent man familiar with such 
natters used. The fact that 
‘general obligations of any State 01 
yf any political subdivisions there- 
f’ are exempt from the _ usua! 
statutory limitations and restric- 
tions affecting investment securli- 
ties of national banks is note- 
worthy. No statutory limitations 
have been placed by Congress on 
the amount of these securities 
that is general obligations, which 
mav be held by a national bank 

While this legislation is not re« 
ognized by banking authorities as 
blanket approval of every single 


is 


municipal without regard to its 
particular character and suitabil- 
ity as investment in a particular 
bank, it is indicative of the high 
quality and standing which these 


securities as a class have and 
which no other except Govern- 
ments can boast. 

The new “prudent man rule” 


investment law for trustees in 
New York State recognizes the 
unique position occupied by State 
and municipal securities. It places 


no limit on those of municipals 
in New York State, which a trus- 
tee may own and only one limit, 
population must be at least 10,000. 
on boimcds Outside the State, pro- 
vided they carry the full faith 
and taxing power of the issuing 
community. This includes dis- 


tricts also. Furthermore, it may 
surprise some to learn that Reve- 
nue bonds, that is those bonds 
payable solely from revenue re- 
ceived for services rendered and 
not from taxes, such as Port of 
New York Authority, are eligible 
under this new law. 

While common stocks may be 
bought under that law, the per- 
centage of such holdings must be 
limited, whereas that of munici- 
pals is not limited. 


Will Exemption Continue? 


Just a word about the perma- 
nence of tax exemption. I believe 
it is here to stay, because it is 
constitutionally sound. State and 
local government officials have 
banded together and fought to 
keep it and will do so again. 
There is no organized public de- 
mand for its elimination. Did you 
ever hear of an irate body of citi- 
zens meeting together and insist- 
ing that the right of their home 
town to issue tax-exempt securi- 
ties be taken away? I have never 
heard of such a meeting and don’t 
expect to. If you doubt that mu- 
nicipals will continue to be tax- 
exempt, you had better buy your- 
self some of those now outstand- 
ing, in as long maturities as pos- 
sible. The chances are that taxes, 
if they should be levied on this 
income, will not be on the old 
issues, but on the new ones. It has 
been only a few months since 
Congress passed the Housing Act 
of 1949, which specifically ex- 
empted the income from housing 
bonds from all Federal income 
taxes. 


It is difficult enough to invest 
satisfactorily during normal times. 
How much more difficult is it in 
a managed economy, when the 
world finds itself in a mess and 
we are in the center of the mess. 
Never before have financing and 
financial problems been so com- 
plex and difficult to solve. After 
all, the successful investment of 
money is an art and not a science. 


Most of us can iearn to play a 
tune, but only the artists make 
music. The sounds made by the 
clipping of coupons from munici- 
pal bonds make sweet music, veri- 
table symphonies, to the ears of 
any investor. 

State and municipal bonds are 
prime investments. They are is- 
sued by public bodies which are 
continuing entities. When once 
established, cities cannot fold their 
tents “like the Arabs, and as si- 
lently steal away.” They have to 
stay on the job, and if they run 
into trouble, work out some way 
to pay their debts. 

It’s so easy to buy municipals, 
and they are so satisfactory, we 
must not let the hope of big profits 


from equities cause us to omit 
them from well-rounded invest- 
ment portfolios at the present 


time. They should be included by 
all means. 
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The Television Industry 


000 sets. But so great has been 
the expansion of electronic manu- 
facturing facilities, because of the 
rise of television, that even though 
military preparation should re- 
quire as much production from 
the electronic industry as it did 
for the last war, only 25% of 
today’s present industry facilities 
will be required. Thus, 75% of 
the television receiver industry’s 
facilities will be available for ci- 
vilian production. 

Assuming here that parts and 
materials will be available in suf- 
ficient supply, a reasonable fore- 
cast is that the television industry 
may build from 4% to 5 million 
receivers in 1951; and if Admiral 
can maintain the percentage of 
the total production it reached 
this year, it will build 1,000,000 
receivers in 1951. 


Without furnishing component 
parts for government equipment, 


this figure of 5.000.000 sets of 
course, could go up, and we will 
do our share, believe me, with 
the expanded facilities and un- 
paralleled distribution that we 
enjoy. 

One final forecast: When I spoke 
about the FCC “freeze” and about 
color television, I told you I wouid 
mention later the preparations 
Admiral is making for both. I 
saved the mention because it is 
one that provides me opportunity 
for a forecast about which I feel 
absolutely secure. That forecast 


is that Admiral will be ready for 
the second wave band and color 
television when each comes. I 
can’t give you the details for ob- 
vious reasons. I can only tell you 
that we see new opportunities in 
both and mean to take full ad- 
vantage of these opportunities. 


In conclusion, I know that you 
men like to deal with figures, 
and I have attempted to give you 
figures to substantiate the tele- 
vision industry’s position today, 
and its future, but frankly, gen- 
tlemen, television is so fantastic 
in its potentiality, that I say you 
can let your imagination run wild. 


[ am firmly of the belief, and 
I would believe practically any- 
thing anybody would tell me 
about the possibility or possibili- 


ties of fabulous things that might 
happen electronically, in particu- 
lar a sight and sound piece of 
equipment. 

Television was born a giant and 
has remained a giant. Its force 
will be felt throughout the world 
from noOW on, as an educational, 
entertainment and news informa- 
tive medium. 

I predict that in five years, 90% 
of the people will have television 
available to them in their homes. 

In time, it will link countries 
across the seas. I do not think yet 
that today man can comprehend 
all of that which will come from 
television. 
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